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I. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF DECREES. 


HE proposal to revise the Westminster Standards has brought 

the doctrine of the Divine decrees into the foreground. The 
controversy turns upon this pivot. Other features come in inci- 
dentally, but this is capital and controlling. This is the stone of 
stumbling and rock of offense. If election and reprobation were 
not in the Confession and Catechism, probably the fifteen Presbyte- 
ries would not have overtured the Assembly. It is for this reason 
that we purpose to discuss the Meaning and Value of the Doctrine 
of Decrees, so plainly inculcated in the Scriptures, and from them 
introduced into the Westminstersymbol. We are certain that the 
Biblical truth of the sovereignty of God in the salvation of sinners, 
and of His just liberty to determine how many He will save from 
their sin, and how many He will leave to their self-will in sin, 
is greatly misunderstood by many who profess the Presbyter- 
ian faith, and who sometimes describe it in much the same terms 
with the anti-Calvinist, and inveigh against it with something of 
the same bitterness. The conservative and the radical reviser meet 
together at this point, and while the former asserts that he has no 
intention to make any changes respecting the doctrine of decrees 
that in his opinion will essentially impair the integrity of the Cal- 
vinisticsystem, he nevertheless practically codperates with the radical 
in bringing about a revolution in the sentiment and creed of the 
Presbyterian Church concerning one of the most distinctive articles 
of its belief. Because revision, be it conservative or radical, contends 
that there is more or less that is un-Scriptural in the tenets of election 
and reprobation as they are formulated in the Standards, and that 
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they are bad in their influence. The amount of error in them, and 
the degree in which they are erroneous, is variously stated by advo- 
cates of revision. But the general opinion of this class is, that they 
require more or less amending to get rid of certain elements that are 
derogatory to the character of God, and are inconsistent with the 
Christian redemption. Anti-revision denies this. The only ques- 
tion of importance, therefore, in this juncture, is: Revision or No 
Revision. And this, as we have said, turns mainly upon the third 
chapter of the Confession, entitled “Of God’s Eternal Decree,” to- 
gether with the kindred declarations growing out of this, in other 
parts of the Standards. It will therefore be our aim to show that 
the doctrine of decrees, as it is found in the Westminster Standards, 
is neither un-Scriptural nor erroneous; and that it is a highly useful 
and edifying doctrine in the formation of the Christian character. 
We heartily adopt the affirmation of the Thirty-nine Articles, that 
“the godly consideration of predestination, and our election in 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the workings of the Spirit 
of Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh and their earthly mem- 
bers, and drawing up their minds to high and heavenly things, 
as well because it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith, and 
fervently kindle their love towards God.” 

In carrying out our purpose, we shall mention certain character- 
istics of the Westminster doctrine that are both Scriptural and 
rational, and of great value both speculatively in constructing the 
Christian system, and practically in forming the Christian experi- 
nce. 

1. The first characteristic of the Confessional statement that we 
mention is, that it brings sin within the scope, and under the control, 
of the Divine decree. Sin is one of the “ whatsoevers” that have 
“come to pass,” all of which are “ordained.” Some would have the 
doctrine that sin is decreed stricken from the Confession, because 
in their view it makes God the author of sin. The Confession de- 
nies this in its assertion that by the Divine decree “ violence is not 
offered to the will of the creature, nor is the liberty of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.” In so saying, the 
authors had in mind the common distinction recognized in Calvin- 
istic creeds and systems, between the efficacious and the permissive 
decree, though they do not use theterms here. The latter, like the 
former, makes an event certain, but by a different mode from that of 
the former. When God executes His decree that Saul of Tarsus 
shall be “a vessel of mercy,” He works efficaciously within him by His 
Holy Spirit “ to will and todo.” When God executes His decree that 
Judas Iscariot shall be “a vessel of wrath fitted for destruction,” He 
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does not work efficaciously within him “to will and to do,” but per- 
missively in the way of allowing him to have his own wicked will. 
He decides not to restrain him or to regenerate him, but to leave 
him to his own obstinate and rebellious inclination and purpose; 
and accordingly “ the Son of man goeth as it was determined, but 
woe unto that man by whom He is betrayed” (Luke xxii, 22; 
Acts ii, 23). The two Divine methods in the two cases are plainly 
different, but the perdition of Judas was as much foreordained 
and free from chance, as the conversion of Saul. Man’s inability to 
explain how God can make sin certain, but not compulsory, by a 
permissive decree, is no reason for denying that He can do it or that 
He has done it. 

The permissive decree is supported by Scripture, in the statement 
that God “in times past suffered («7ace) all nations to walk in their 
own ways” (Acts xiv, 16); that “the times of thisignorance God over- 
looked ” (ézsprdav) (Acts xvii, 80); that God “ gave rebellious Israel 
their own desire (Psalm Ixxviii, 29); that “He gave them their 
request” (Psalm cvi, 15). This phraseology is never employed 
when holiness is spoken of. The Bible never says that God permits 
man to be holy, or to act righteously. He efficaciously influences 
and actuates him to this. Accordingly the other Reformed 
creeds, like the Westminster, mark the difference between God’s 
relation to holiness and sin. The Second Helvetic, Ch. viii, says : 
“(Quotiescunque Deus aliquid mali in Scriptura facere dicitur at- 
que videtur, non ideo dicitur, quod homo malum non faciat, sed quod 
Deus fieri sinat et non prohibeat, justo suo judicio, qui prohibere 
potuisset, si voluisset.” The Belgic Confession, Art. xiii, asserts that 
God’s “ power and goodness are so great and incomprehensible, that 
He orders and executes His work in the most excellent and just 
manner even when the devil and wicked men act unjustly. We 
are persuaded that He so restrains the devil and all our enemies that 
without His will and permission they cannot hurt us.” The Dort 
Canons, i, 15, teach that “God, out of His sovereign, most just, and 
unchangeable good pleasure hath decreed to leave some men in the 
common misery into which they have willfully plunged them- 
selves, and not to bestow upon them saving faith and the grace of 
conversion, but permitting them in His just judgment to follow 
their own way, at last, for the declaration of His justice, to condemn 
and punish them forever, not only on account of their unbelief, 
but also for all their other sins.” 

And here is the place to notice the error of those who represent 
supralapsarianism as differing from infralapsarianism by referring sin 
to the efficacious decree, thereby making God the author of it. Dr. 
Schaff, for example, asserts that “Calvin carried the doctrine of the 
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Divine decrees beyond the Augustinian infralapsarianism, which 
makes the fall of Adam the object of a permissive or passive decree, 
to the very verge of supralapsarianism, which traces even the first 
sin to an efficient or positive decree” (Creeds, i, 453). But both 
schemes alike refer sin to the permissive decree, and both alike deny 
that God is theauthor of sin. Supralapsarians like Beza and Gomar 
repel this charge, which anti-Calvinists made against both divisions 
of the Calvinists. Calvin, Inst. III, xxii, says that “man falls ac- 
cording to the appointment of Divine providence, but falls by his 
own fault.”* The difference between them relates to an altogether 
different point : namely, the order in which the decrees of election 
and reprobation stand to that of creation. The supralapsarian as- 
serts that in the logical order of nature (not of time, for all the de- 
crees are eternal), the decree to elect and reprobate certain men is 
before (supra) the decree to create them ; the infralapsarian, \that it 
is after (infra). The former contends that God begins by electing 
some men and reprobating others, and in order to execute these two 
decrees creates man and permits (not efficiently causes) the fall. 
The infralapsarian contends that God begins by creating man and 
permitting (not causing) the fall, and then out of this tallen and 
guilty race elects some to life, and leaves others to their voluntary 
sin and its just penalty. The supralapsarian order is liable to the 
charge that “God creates some men in order to damn them,” be- 
cause creation follows from reprobation. The infralapsarian order 
is not liable to this charge, because creation does not follow from 
_ reprobation, but precedes it. The Westminster Assembly, in com- 
mon with the Calvinistic creeds previously made, adopted the infra- 
lapsarian order, though some theologians, like Dr. C. Hodge, find a 
concession to the supralapsarians in some of their phraseology. 

The doctrine of the permissive decree has great value in two res- 
pects: (a) In taking sin out of the sphere of chance. (2) In explain- 
ing the tenet of preterition, or “foreordination to everlasting 
death.” 

First, by the permissive decree, sin is brought within the Divine 
plan of the universe, and under the Divine control. Whatever is 
undecreed must be by haphazard and accident. If sin does not 
occur by the Divine purpose and permission, it occurs by chance. 
And if sin occurs by chance, the deity, asin the ancient pagan theolo- 
gies, is limited and hampered by it. He is not “God over all.” 
Dualism is introduced into the theory of the universe. Evil is an in- 
dependent and uncontrollable principle. God governs only in part. 
Sin with all its effects is beyond His sway. This dualism God con- 
demns as error, in His words to Cyrus by Isaiah, “ I make peace and 


*Shedd: ‘* Dogmatic Theology,”’ i, 409 (Note). 
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create evil;” and in the words of Proverbs xvi, 4, “ The Lord hath 
made all things for Himself; yea, even the wicked for the day of 
evil.” “We believe,” says the Belgic Confession, Art. xiii, “that 
God after He had created all thingsdid not forsake them, or give 
them up to fortune or chance, but that He rules and governs them 
according to His holy will, so that nothing happens in this world 
without His appointment ; nevertheless, God neither is the author 
of, nor can be charged with, the sins which are committed.” 

Secondly, by the permissive decree, the preterition of some sinners 
and thereby their “foreordination to everlasting death ” is shown to 
be rational as well as Scriptural, because God, while decreeing the 
destiny of the non-elect, is not the author of his sinor of his perdi- 
tion. Preterition is a branch of the permissive decree, and stands 
or falls with it. Whoever would strike the doctrine of preterition 
from the Standards, to be consistent must strike out the general 
doctrine that sin is decreed. If God could permissively decree the 
fall of Adam and his posterity without being tne cause and author 
of it, He can also permissively decree the eternal death of an indi- 
vidual sinner without being the cause and author of it. In preteri- 
tion, God repeats, in respect to an individual, the act which He per- 
formed in respect to the race. He permitted the whole human 
species to fall in Adam in such a manner that they were responsi- 
ble and guilty for the fall, and He permits an individual of the 
species to remain a sinner and to be lost by. sin, in such a manner 
that the sinner is responsible and guilty for this. 

The Westminster Standards, in common with the Calvinistic 
creeds generally, begin with affirming the universal sovereignty of 
God over His entire universe; over heaven, earth and hell; and 
comprehend all beings and allevents under Hisdominion. Nothing 
comes to pass contrary to His decree. Nothing happens by chance. 
Even moral evil, which He abhors and forbids, occurs by “the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God;” and yet occurs 
through the agency of the unforced and self-determining will of man 
as the efficient. 

Why should such a truth as this, taught by Scripture and sup- 
ported by reason, be stricken out of the Confession? On the con- 
trary, why should it not be proclaimed boldly and everywhere, that 
above all the sin, and the misery caused by sin, in this world of 
mankind, there sits on the throne a wise, benevolent and omnipo- 
tent Sovereign who for reasons sufficient in His view permitted, but 
did not cause or compel, the fall of angels and men, with the inten- 
tion of guiding the issue of it all to an ultimate end worthy of Him- 
self—namely, the manifestation of His two great attributes of mercy 
and justice: of mercy, in the salvation from sin of “a great multi- 
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tude whom no man can number ;” of justice, in leaving a multitude 
that can be numbered to the sin which they love and prefer, and its 
righteous punishment. 

2. The second characteristic of the Westminster doctrine of de- 
crees is the union of election and preterition. Itincludes both tenets 
and is consistent in doingso. The discontent with the Confession is 
greater upon this point than upon the first that we have mentioned. 
Many do not object to what the Standards say upon the abstract 
subject of the Divine decree, who particularly dislike its concrete 
teaching upon election and preterition. The discrimination which the 
Confession makes between sinners; the Divine purpose to save 
some and not all; they assert to be un-Biblical and unjust. “The 
foreordination of some men to everlasting life, and of others to 
everlasting death, and preterition of all the non-elect, are equally 
inconsistent with a proper conception of Divine justice,” is the as- 
sertion of a strenuous advocate of revision. Some would strike 
out both election and preterition; others would strike out preteri- 
tion and retain election. We shall endeavor to show that one of 
these proposals is as destructive of the integrity of the system as 
the other; that both tenets must stand, or both must go. 

That individual election is taught in the Bible is very generally 
conceded. But individual preterition is taught with equal plain- 
ness. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sinners, is as explicit 
upon thissubject as He is upon that of endless punishment. Upon two 
occasions (Matt. xiii, 14, 15; John xii, 38-40), He quotes the words 
of God to Isaiah vi, 9, 10: “Go and tell this people, Hear ye in- 
deed, but understand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart and convert and be healed.” The prophet 
was instructed to declare the preterition of a part of Israel, and our 
Lord endorses the doctrine. And He frequently connects the vol- 
untary and guilty rejection of His gracious offer of mercy with the 
eternal purpose and plan of God. The impenitence of Capernaum 
and of Chorazin and Bethsaida was guilty, and punishable with a 
punishment greater than that of Sodom; yet these sinners were 
“the wise and prudent” from whom the “Lord of heaven and 
earth” had “hid the things” of salvation (Matt. xi, 20-26), 
“Many,” He says, “are called, but few are chosen” (Matt. xxii, 14; 
Luke xvii, 34-36). With grief and tears over the hardness of heart 
and the bitter enmity of the Jerusalem sinners, He at the same time 
declares their reprobation by God. “ Upon you shall come all the 
righteous blood shed upon earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias. Behold your house is left unto you 
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desolate” (Matt. xxiii, 35-38). That the Apostolical Epistles teach 
preterition, we need not stop to prove. One principal objection 
made to the Pauline Christianity by its opponents is, that it is full 
of predestination both to holiness and sin. The Dort Canons, I, vi, 
enunciate Paul’s doctrine in the following statement: “'l'hat some 
receive the gift of faith from God, and others do not receive it, pro- 
ceeds from God’s eternal decree. According to which decree, He 
graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, and in- 
clines them to believe; while He leaves the non-elect in His just 
judgment to their own wickedness and obduracy.” “Unto you,” 
says our Lord “it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
Heaven, but to them it is not given” (Matt. xiii, 11). 

Not only are both election and preterition taught in Scripture, 
but both are necessary in a creed in order to self-consistence. Pre- 
terition is the contrary of election, and one of two contraries neces- 
sarily implies the other. Right implies wrong; light implies 
darkness, No one would contend that there is light but not dark- 
ness; right but not wrong. And no one should contend that there 
is an election of individuals, but not a preterition. It is impossible 
to think of individual election alone by itself, or to teach it alone by 
itself. Individual election implies and suggestsindividual reprobation. 
The elect himself (that is, one who hopes he is of the elect) some- 
times fears that he is one of the non-elect. St. Paul kept his body 
under, lest he should be a reprobate “ cast away.” That Christian 
who denies the doctrine of preterition, and does not sometimes fear 
that God may pass him by, is not.a model for imperfectly sanctified 
men. If God does not elect a sinner, He must of course reject him. 
If God decides not to convert a sinner into a saint, He must of course 
decide to let him remain a sinner. If God does not purpose to 
make Judas Iscariot “a vessel of mercy,” He must of course purpose 
to leave him “a vessel of wrath.” Election without its antithetic 
preterition is only one-half of the circle of Divine truth. When 
God operates efficaciously in the sinner’s heart, to overcome his re- 
sistance of common grace, and his enmity to the law of God, this is 
election. When God does not work efficaciously, but permissively 
leaves the sinner to himself, this is preterition. And He must do 
one thing or the other, in the instance of every sinner. And He 
must purpose to do one thing or the other, in every instance. And 
the purpose is an eternal one. Consequently to affirm in a creed the 
decree of election, and deny that of preterition, is the height of 
absurdity. 

Accordingly, the Reformed creeds contain both doctrines; some- 
times both of them verbally expressed, and sometimes preterition 
implied from election verbally expressed. Both doctrines are spec- 
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ified in the following symbols: Second Helvetic, Gallican, Belgic, 
First Scotch, Irish, Lambeth, Dort, Westminster. Election alone is 
specified in Augsburg, First Helvetic, Heidelberg, and Thirty-nine 
Articles. That the decree of individual election necessarily involves 
the antithetic decree of individual preterition, is evinced by the fact 
that Ursinus, one of the authors, and the principal one, of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, which verbally affirms election, but not preterition, 
presents an elaborate statement and defense of reprobation in his 
“Christian Theology” (Qu. 54), composed in explanation of this 
creed. * 

What is preterition? It is God’s passing by a sinner in the be- 
stowment of regenerating, not of common grace. All men are 
blessed wfth common grace. There is no election or reprobation in 
this reference. God’s mercy in this form and degree of it is 
universal and indiscriminate. But common grace fails to save the 
sinner, because of his love of sin, his aversion to holiness, and his 
unbelief. The martyr Stephen’s words are applicable to every man 
in respect to common grace: “ Ye stiff-necked, ye do always re- 
sist the Holy Ghost ” (Acts vii, 51). Consequently, in order to save 
any sinner whatsoever requires a still higher grade of grace which, 
in the phrase of the Larger Catechism (67), “powerfully deter- 


mines” his will by regenerating it. Here is where the Divine dis- 


*Dr. Schaff, in The Evangelist, for November 14, 1889, asserts that the Gal- 
lican, Belgic, Second Helvetic, First Scotch, and Dort symbols, ‘‘are silent on 
the decree of reprobation and preterition.”’ The following extracts from his 
“*Creeds of Christendom ’”’ show that this is an error. Gallican, Art. xii: 
“*God calleth out of corruption and condemnation those whom He hath chosen 
without consideration of their works, in order to display in them the riches 
of His mercy; leaving (laissant) the rest in this same corruption and condemna- 
tion, in order to manifest in them His justice.’”’ Belgic, Art. xvi: ‘‘God is 
merciful, since He delivers from perdition all whom He hath elected in Christ 
Jesus, without any respect to their works; just, in leaving (laissant) the 
others in the fall and perdition wherein they have precipitated themselves.’’ 
Second Helvetic, Cap. x, 4, 6: ‘‘Though God knows who are His, and 
sometimes the fewness of the elect is spoken of, yet we are to have hope 
for all, and no one is rashly to be numbered with the reprobate. We do not 
approve of the impious words of those who say: ‘If I am elected, I shall be 
saved, however I may act ; if I am one of the reprobate, neither faith nor repent- 
ance will be of any use, since the decree of God cannot be altered.’ ’’ First Scotch, 
Art. viii: ‘‘ For this cause we are not afraid to call God our Father, not so much 
because He has created us, which we have in common with the reprobate, as 
that He has given to us His only Son to be our brother.’’ Dort Canons, i, 15: 
‘‘Holy Scripture testifieth that not all, but some only, are elected, while others 
are passed by in the eternal decree ; whom God out of His sovereign good pleas- 
ure hath decreed to leave in the misery into which they have willfully plunged 
themselves, permitting them to follow their own way. And this is the doctrine 
of reprobation, which by no means makes God the author of sin (the very 
thought of which is blasphemy), but declares Him to be a righteous judge and 
punisher of sin.”’ 
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crimination comes in. It is with reference to this kind and degree 
of grace that God says: “I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy” (Ex. xxxiii, 19; Rom. ix, 15). And this is the 
Scripture truth which is now on trial in the Presbyterian Church. 
This is the particular doctrine which excites animosity in some 
minds, and which it is contended must be cut out of the Confession 
like cancerous matter that is killing the body. Let us consider the 
objections that are made to it. 

1. It is objected that preterition is inconsistent with the infinite 
compassion of God for the souls of all men, and cannot be squared 
with such assertions as, “As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die. God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might not perish but have everlasting 
life.” 

The first reply to this is, that these and many similar affirma- 
tions of the Divine pity for the sinful soul and the Divine desire for 
its salvation, are written in the same inspired volume that contains 
such assertions as the following: “Many shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able. He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their 
hearts, that they should not see with their eyes, and be converted, 
and I should heal them. The Son of Man goeth as it was deter- 
mined ; but woe unto that man by whom He is betrayed. I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
passion on whom I will have compassion. So then it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. The children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to 
election might stand not of works but of him that calleth, it was 
said, The elder shall serve the younger. The disobedient stumble 
at the word, whereunto also they were appointed.” Since both 
classes of passages come from God, He must see that they are 
consistent with each other whether man can or not. Both, 
then, must be accepted as eternal truth by an act of faith, by 
every one who believes in the inspiration of the Bible. They 
must be presumed to be self-consistent, whether it can be shown 
or not. 

But, secondly, there are degrees of mercy. Because God does not 
show the highest degree of it to a particular sinner, it does not follow 
that He does not show him any at all. He may grant him 
the mercy of common grace, and when this is resisted and nullified 
by his hostile self-will and obstinate love of sin, He may decide not to 
bestow the mercy of special grace, and yet not be chargeable with 
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destitution of love and compassion towards him.* Any degree of 
love is love ; and any degree of compassion is compassion. T'o con- 
tend that the Divine love must be of exactly the same degree 
towards all creatures alike or else it is not love, is untenable. It is 
certain that God can feel love and pity towards the souls of all men, 
as His creatures and as sinners lost by their own fault, and mani- 
fest it in that measure of grace which “leads to repentance” 
(Rom. ii, 4,) and would result in it if it were not resisted, and yet not 
actually save them all from the consequences of their own action. The 
Scriptures plainly teach that God so loved the whole world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to make expiation for “the sins of the 
whole world ;” and they just as plainly teach that a part of this 
world of mankind are sentenced, by God, to eternal death for their 
sins. The Arminian and the Calvinist both alike deny the doctrine 
of universal salvation, yet believe that this is compatible with the 
doctrine of God’s universal benevolence. Both deny the inference 
that if God does not save every human being, He does not love the 
soul of every human being; that if He does not do as much for one 
person as He does for another, He is unmerciful towards him. It is 
a fallacy to maintain, that unless God does all that He possibly can 
to save a sinner, He does not do anything towards his salvation ; as 
it would be fallacious to maintain, that unless God bestows upon a 
person all the temporal blessings that are within His power, He does 
not show him any benevolence at all. This fallacy lies under the 
argument against preterition. It is asserted that ifGod “ passes by ” 
a sinner in the bestowment of regenerating grace, He has no love for 
his soul, no desire for its salvation, and does nothing towards its 
welfare. But if God really felt no compassion for a sinner, and 
showed him none, He would immediately punish him for his sin, 
and the matter would end here. The sinner’s doom would be fixed. 
Just retribution would follow transgression instantaneously, and 
forever. And who can impeach justice? “As all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are obnoxious to eternal death, God would have done 
no injustice by leaving them all to perish, and delivering them over 
to condemnation on account of sin, according to the words of the 
Apostle: ‘That every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 
may become guilty before God’” (Dort Canons, I, i). But God 
does not do this. He suffers long and is forbearing with every 
sinner without exception. There is not a transgressor on earth, 
in Christendom or heathendom, who is not treated by his Maker 


* Man is compelled to speak of God’s decision or decree in this way, though 
strictly there is no before or after for Him. All His decrees are eternal and sim- 
ultaneous. Yet there is an order of nature. Special grace supposes the failure 
of common grace. 
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better than he deserves ; who does not experience some degree of the 
Divine love and compassion. God showers down upon all men the 
blessings of His providence, and bestows upon them all more or less 
of the common influences and operation of the Holy Spirit. This 
is mercy to the souls of men universally, and ought to move them 
to repent of sin and forsake it. This common grace and universal 
benevolence of God is often spoken of in Scripture. ‘“ Despisest 
thou, O man, the riches of God’s goodness, and forbearance, and long 
suffering ; not knowing [recognizing] that the goodness of God leads 
[tends to lead] thee to repentance? But after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath?” (Rom. ii, 4,5). Here is the common grace of God 
enjoyed by men universally, and thwarted by their love of sin, and 
obstinate self-will in sin. But is God unmerciful and destitute of 
compassion towards this man, if He decides to proceed no further 
with him, but leave him where he is, and as he is? Is all that God 
has done for him in the way of long suffering, forbearance, kindness, 
and inward monitions in his conscience, to count for nothing? If 
this treatment of the sinner is not benevolence and compassion, what 
is it? Itis mercy in God to reveal to every man the law of God—nay 
even “the wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness”—for by this 
revelation, the man is warned and urged to turn from sin and live. 
This is one way in which God says to the sinner, “ Turn ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die. As I live I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth.” It is mercy in God, and is so represented by 
St. Paul, when He “ does not leave Himself without witness, in that 
He does good, sending rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
men’s hearts with good and gladness, and makes of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and deter- 
mines the bounds of their habitation, that they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
be not far from every one of us” (Acts xiv, 17; xvii, 26,27). That 
this gracious and fatherly interest in their souls’ welfare is repelled 
and nullified by their preference for sin and love of worldly pleasure, 
and comes to naught, does not alter the nature of it as it lies in the 
heart of God. It is Divine mercy and love for human souls, 
notwithstanding its ill success. 

Common grace ts great and undeserved mercy to a sinner, and 
would save him if he did not resist and frustrate it. In and 
by it, “God commandeth all men everywhere to repent,” and 
whoever repents will find mercy. In and by it, God commands 
every hearer of the written Word to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and whoever believes shall be saved. The common grace 
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of God consists of the written, or, in the instance of the heathen, the 
unwritten Word, together with more or less of the convicting opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Says Hodge (ii, 667), “The Bible teaches 
that the Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of truth, of holiness, and of life 
in all its forms, is present with every human mind, enforcing truth, 
restraining from evil, exciting to good, and imparting wisdom, or 
strength, when, where, and in what measure seemeth to Him 
good. In this sphere, also, He ‘divideth to every man sever- 
ally as He will’” Whoever is in any degree convinced of 
sin, and is in any degree urged by his conscience to confess 
and forsake it, is a subject of common grace. And whoever 
stifles conviction, refuses confession, and “holds down the truth 
in unrighteousness,” resists common grace. St. Paul charges this 
sin upon both the heathen and the evangelized. Common grace, 
we repeat, is great and undeserved mercy to a sinner, and by it God 
evinces His pity for his soul, and His desire for its salvation. But 
man universally, unevangelized and evangelized, nullifies this form 
and degree of the Divine mercy, by his opposition. The opponent 
of preterition comes in here at this point, and contends that God is 
bound to go yet further than common grace with sinful man, and 
subdue his enmity by creating him anew in the spirit of his mind; 
and that if He “ passes him by,” and leaves him where he is, and as he 
is, He has no love for his soul. The sovereignty of God in this 
matter of bestowing reyenerating grace is denied. To bestow it 
upon Jacob but not upon Esau, upon some but not upon all, is said 
‘ to be injustice and partiality. 

Scripture denies that God is under obligation to follow up His de- 
feated common grace with His irresistible special grace. It asserts 
His just liberty to do as He pleases in regard to imparting that meas- 
ure of grace which produces the new birth, and makes the sinner 
“willing in the day of God’s power.” The passages have already 
been cited. And reason teaches the same truth. Mercy from its 
very nature is free and optional in its exercise. God may manifest 
great and unmerited compassion to all men in common grace and 
the outward vall, and limit His compassion if He please to some men 
in special grace and the effectual call. He may call upon all men 
to repent and believe, and promise salvation to all that do so, and 
yet not incline all men to do so. No one will say that a man is in- 
sincere in offering a gift, if he does not along with it produce the 
disposition to accept it. And neither should one assert this of God. 
God sincerely desires that the sinner would hear His outward call, 
and that His common grace might succeed with him. He sincerely 
desires that every one who hears the message: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters; yea, come buy wine and milk 
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without money,” would come just as he is, and of his own free will, 
“for all things are ready.” The fact that God does not go further 
than this with all men and conquer their aversion, is consistent with 
this desire. No one contends that God is not universally benevo- 
lent because He bestows more health, wealth, and intellect, upon 
some than upon others. And no one should contend that He is not uni- 
versally merciful, because He bestows more grace upon some than 
upon others. The omnipotence of God is able to save the whole 
world of mankind, and to our narrow vision it seems singular 
that He does not ; but be this as it may, it is false to say that if He 
does not exert the whole of His power, He is an unmerciful being to- 
wards those who abuse His common grace. ‘That degree of forbear- 
ance and long suffering: which God shows towards those who resist 
it, and that measure of effort which He puts forth to convert them, 
is real mercy towards their souls. It is the sinner who has thwarted 
this benevolent approach of God to his sinful heart. Millions of 
men in all ages are continually beating back God’s mercy in the out- 
ward call and nullifying it. “A man who has had common grace, 
has beeu the subject of the Divine compassion to this degree. If 
he resists it, he cannot charge God with unmercifulness, because He 
doves not bestow upon him still greater mercy in the form of regen- 
erating grace. A beggar who contemptuously rejects the five dol- 


lars offered by a benevolent man, cannot charge stinginess upon him 
because after this rejection of the five dollars he does not give him 
ten. Any sinner who complains of God’s ‘ passing him by’ in the 
bestowment of regenerating grace after his abuse of common grace, 
virtually says to the high and holy One who inhabitseternity, ‘Thou 


hast tried once to convert me from sin; now try again, and try 
999 


harder. 

God’s desire that a sinner should “ turn and live” under common 
grace, is not incompatible with His purpose to leave him to “eat of 
the fruit of his own ways, and be filled with his own devices ”—- 
which is the same thing as “ foreordaining him to everlasting death.” 
A decree of God may not be indicative of what He desires and 
loves. He decrees sin, but abhors and forbids it. He decrees the 
physical agony of millions of men in earthquake, flood and confla- 
gration, but He does not take delight in it. His omnipotence 
could prevent this suffering in which He has no pleasure, but 
He decides for adequate reasons not to do so. Similarly, He could 
prevent the eternal death of every single member of the human 
family, in which He takes no pleasure, but decides not to do so 
for reasons that are wise in His sight. The distinction between 
the revealed will and the secret will of God is a valid one; and 
the latter of these wills may be no index of the former, but the 
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exact contrary of it. This is particularly the case when evil is the 
thing decreed.* 

2. Secondly, it is objected to preterition that it is partiality. It 
would be, if sinners had a claim upon God for His regenerating 
grace. In this case He could make no discrimination, and must re- 
generate and save all. Partiality is impossible within the sphere 
of mercy, because the conditions requisite to it are wanting. It can 
exist only within the sphere of justice, where there are rights and 
duties ; claims and obligations. A debtor cannot pay some of his 
creditors and “pass by” others, without partiality. But in the 
sphere of mercy, where there is no indebtedness, and no claim, the 
patron may give to one beggar and not to another, if he so please, 
because he “may do what he will with his own”—that is, with 
what he does not owe to any one. The parable of the talents was 
spoken by our Lord to illustrate the doctrine of the Divine sov- 
ereignty in the bestowment of unmerited gifts; and the regeneration 
of the soul is one of the greatest of them. 

This is a conclusive answer to the charge of partiality and 
injustice, but some would avoid the charge by striking out the 
tenet of preterition, and retaining that of election. In this case, 
election becomes universal. If no men are rejected in the bestow- 
ment of regenerating grace, all men are elected. This is universal 
salvation, because all the elect are infallibly regenerated and saved. 
And this is the manner in which the Later Lutheranism handles the 
doctrine. It denies preterition, and strenuously opposes this article 
of the Reformed creed. If the Presbyterian Church, after having 
adopted preterition for two centuries, shall now declare that it is an 
un-Scriptural and erroneous tenet, the meaning of the revision will 
be, that God has no sovereign liberty to “ pass by” any sinners, but 
must save them all. This is the form in which election is held by 
Schleiermacher and his school. They contend that there is no 
reprobation of any sinner whatsoever. All men are elected, because 
to pass by any is injustice and partiality. “Calling (vocatio),” says 
Dorner, “is universal, for the Divine purpose of redemption is just 
as universal as the need and capacity of redemption, so that the 
notion of a Divine decree to pass by a portion of mankind, and to 
restore freedom of decision only to the rest, is out of the question ” 
(“Christian Doctrine,” iv, 183). It is this form of Universalism, 


* The difference between wil] as general desire and inclination, and willas a 
particular volition or decision in a special instance, is seen in human action, and 
is well understood. For sufficient reasons, a man may decide in 2 particular 
case to do by a volition something entirely contrary to his uniform and abiding 
inclination—say, to have his leg amputated. This decision is his ‘‘decree,’’ and 
is no index of what he is pleased with. 
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which postulates the offer of mercy to all men as something due to 
them, if not in this life then in the next, and denies that the regen- 
erating work of the Holy Spirit is confined to earth and time, but 
goes on in the intermediate state, that is percolating into the Scotch 
and American Calvinism from the writings of one class of German 
divines. Should the Presbyteries reject the doctrine of preterition 
they will help on this tendency. A creed like the Heidelberg, or 
the Thirty-nine Articles, may not have preterition verbally stated, 
and yet imply it by its statement of election and by other parts of 
the symbol. But if a creed like the Westminster, which has both 
doctrines verbally stated, is subsequently revised so as to strike out 
preterition, then this tenet cannot be implied. It is positively 
branded as error, and rejected by the revising Church. If therefore 
the Presbyteries shall assert that God does not “ pass by” any sinner 
in respect to regenerating grace, they will commit themselves to 
universal salvation in the form above mentioned. Election will no 
longer be balanced and limited by preterition, but will be unlimited 
and universal. 

And with this will be connected another fatal error: namely, that 
God is under obligation to elect and regenerate every man. If 
justice forbids Him to “pass by” any sinners, and “ ordain them to 
dishonor and wrath for their sin,” He is bound to elect all sinners 
and “ predestinate them to everlasting life.” He has no liberty or 
sovereignty in the case. He cannot say, ‘I will have mercy upon 
whom I will have mercy, and whom I will I harden [do not soften]” 
(Rom.ix, 18). This transmutes mercy into justice. Pardon becomes 
a Divine duty. The offer of Christ’s sacrifice, nay even the provid- 
ing of it, becomes a debt which God owes to every human creature. 
This is the assumption that lies under all the various modes of 
Universalism. Sinful men, loving sin, bent on sin, are told that they 
are entitled to the offer of mercy and regenerating grace; that they 
must have a “ fair opportunity ” of salvation, if not here, then here- 
after. Sinful men, full of self-indulgence, confessing no sin and 
putting up no prayer for forgiveness, and who have all their life- 
time suppressed the monitions of conscience and quenched the 
Holy Spirit’s strivings with them in His exercise of common grace, 
are taught that if God shall pass them by, and leave them to the sin 
that they prefer, He is an unmerciful despot. 

And here is the point where the practical value of the doctrine 
of election and preterition is clearly seen. Without it, some of the 
indispensable characteristics of a genuine Christian experience are 
impossible. Hence it is that St. Paul continually employs it in pro- 
ducing true repentance for sin, deep humility before God, utter self- 
distrust, sole reliance oa Christ’s sacrifice, and a cheering hope and 
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confidence of salvation, founded not on the sinner’s ability and what 
God owes him, but on God’s gracious and unobliged purpose and 
covenant. This is the doctrine which elicits from him the raptu- 
rous exclamation, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God. For who hath first given to Him, and it 
shall be recompensed unto Him again? For of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him are all things: to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
This is the doctrine which instructs the believer to ascribe all his holy 
acts, even the act of faith itself, to the unmerited and sovereign 
grace of his redeeming God, and with Charles Wesley to sing: 


‘‘Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.”’’ 


It is said that the doctrine of preterition is not and cannot be 
preached. It does not require technical terms and syllogistical 
reasoning, in order to preach a doctrine. Who so preaches the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or of regeneration, or of original sin, or of vica- 
rious atonement? The doctrine of preterition is preached whenever 
the herald proclaims to the transgressor of God’s law that sin is guilt 
and not misfortune; that the criminal has no claim upon the par- 
doning power for pardon; that the Supreme Judge might justly in- 
flict upon him the peualty which his sin deserves; that his soul is 
helplessly dependent upon the optional unobliged decision of his 
Maker and Saviour ; and that it is nothing but God’s special grace 
in regeneration that makes him to differ from others who go down 
to perdition. That these humbling and searching truths are taught 
more thoroughly at some times than others, is true. That they 
will empty some pews at all times, is true. It may be that they are 
less taught now than formerly; and if so, this is not the time either 
to revise or construct creeds. But whenever the Divine Spirit is 
present with his illumination, and the Scriptures are plainly 
preached, they come into the foreground. If they shall be revised 
out of the Confession, it is certain that they will be taught less and 
less, and will finally disappear from the religious experience. 

The acknowledgment that God might justly pass him by, and 
leave him in his resistance of common grace, is a necessary element 
in genuine repentance. Whoever denies this, lacks the broken and 
contrite heart. Such was the sorrow of the penitent thief: “ We 
are in this condemnation justly ; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds.” Such was the penitence of the prodigal son: “ Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son; make me as one of thy hired servants.” Such was the 
temper of the leper: “ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean.” No one of these penitents took the ground that God owed 
him pardon and regeneration, and that to pass him by and ordain 
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him to the eternal death which sin deserves would be an act dishon- 

orable to God. To deny God’s sovereignty in His exercise of mercy, 
is to set up a claim for salvation, and whoever does this evinces 
that he has no true view of sin as ill desert, and no true sorrow for it 
as such. There is need of this doctrine in all ages, owing to the 
pride of the human heart, and its unwillingness to bend the knee 
and renounce all merit, and confess all demerit before God. And 
there is special need of it in our age, when the Christian experience 
is defective at this point, and redemption is looked upon as some- 
thing which God owes to mankind, and is bound to provide for 
them. Unless this important truth is repristinated, and restored to 
its proper place in the consciousness of the Church, the current of 
Restorationism will set stronger and stronger, and the result will be 
a great apostasy in Christendom. This is no time to eradicate it 
from the Calvinistic creeds, but on the contrary to reaffirm it with 
confidence, and defend it out of Scripture. 

Some say that preterition is liable to be understood as prevent- 
ing a sinner’s salvation, and would have an explanation added 
to the doctrine, to the effect that this is not its meaning or intent. 
We would respect the opinion of any Christian believer who 
sincerely thinks that the language of the Standards is unguarded, 
and who does not desire to change their doctrines but only to make 
sure that they are understood. Thisis not revision, but explanation ; 
and a declarative statement like that of the United Presbyterians, 
which leaves the Confession untouched, is the least objectionable of 
all the plans before the Presbyterian Churches. But if it be borne 
in mind that preterition is by the permissive, not efficacious decree, 
what call is there for such a guarding clause? Flow does or can 
God’s decision to leave a sinner to do just what he likes, hinder the 
sinner from faith and repentance? How does or can God’s purpose 
to save another sinner, prevent this sinner from smiting on his 
breast, saying, “God, be merciful to me, a sinner?” “It is not the 
fault of the gospel,” say the Dort Canons (I, iii, iv, 9), “ nor of Christ 
offered therein, nor of God who calls men by the gospel and confers 
upon them various gifts, that those who are called by the ministry 
of the Word refuse to come and be converted. The fault lies in 
themselves.” There is nothing causative in the decree of preterition. 
John Bunyan’s statement of the matter is plain common sense. 
“ Eternal reprobation makes no man a sinner. The foreknowledge 
of God that the reprobate will perish, makes no man a sinner. 
God’s infallible determining upon the damnation of him that 
perisheth, makes no man a sinner. God’s patience and forebearance 
until the reprobate fits himself for eternal distruction, makes no 
man a sinner.” Whatever God does by a permissive decree, 
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excludes causation on His part. God is not the author of the sin in 
which He Zeaves the sinner ; or of the impenitence to which He gives 
him over. His action in preterition is inaction, rather than action. 
He decides to do nothing to prevent the free will of the sinner from 
its own action. With what color of reason can it be said that God 
forces a man into perdition, when this is all He does to him? that 
God hinders a man from faith and repentance, when He lets him 
entirely alone? To put the proposed explanation and caveat into 
the Confessional doctrine of preterition, would be like writing under 
Landseer’s lions, “'These are not sheep,” or under Paul Potter’s 
bull, “This is not a horse.” 

The preterition of a sinner is not his exclusion from salvation. 
Exclusion is a positive act; but preterition isa negative one. When 
God gives special regenerating grace to only one of two persons, he 
does not work upon the other to prevent him from believing and re- 
penting under the operation of the common grace which he has be- 
stowed upon both alike. He merely leaves the other to his own free 
will to decide the matter; assuring him that if he repents he will 
forgive him; that if he believes He will save him. The bestow- 
ment of common grace upon the non-elect shows that non-election 
does not exclude from the kingdom of heaven by Divine efficiency, 
because common grace is not only an invitation to believe and re- 
pent, but an actual help towardsit ; anda help that is nullified solely 
by the resistance of the non-elect, and not by anything in the nature 
of common grace, or by any preventive action of God. The fault 
of the failure of common grace to save the sinner, is chargeable to 
the sinner alone; and he has no right to plead a fault of his own as 
the reason why he is entitled to special grace. It is absurd for him 
to contend that God has no right to refuse him regenerating grace, 
because he has defeated the Divine mercy in common grace. The 
true way out of the difficulty for the sinner is, not to demand regen- 
erating grace as a debt, by denying that God has the right to 
withhold it, but to confess the sinful abuse and frustration of com- 
mon grace, and to cry with the leper: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.” 

Having thus demonstrated the Scriptural and self-consistent char- 
acter of the doctrine of decrees as contained in the Westminster 
Standards, we turn now to consider two erroneous conclusions that 
are drawn from it, which are urged as reasons for their revision : First, 
that it shuts out the entire heathen world from Christ’s redemption ; 
and, second, that it implies the damnation of a part of those who 
die in infancy. 

Some advocates of revision seem, unintentionally perhaps, to load 
down the Confession with faults not belonging to it. They put the 
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worst interpretation upon its terms and phraseology ; insist that its 
defenders have no right to its necessary implications and natural in- 
ferences, in determining what it really means; and that an analytic 
and positive affirmation of every particular point must be found in 
it. Interpreting in this prejudiced manner, they assert that the 
Standards do not declare the universal love and compassion of God ; 
that they teach that God creates some men in order to damn them; 
that their doctrine of election discourages ministers from making 
the universal offer of Christ’s salvation, and hinders sinners from 
accepting it; and that he who adopts them as they read cannot 
consistently believe that any of the heathen are saved, and that no 
dying infants are lost. They carry a wrong idea of election and 
reprobation into their exegesis of the Standards. They suppose that 
these necessarily imply that only a very few are elected, and that 
very many are reprobated. But there is nothing in the nature of 
either election or preterition, that determines the number of each ; 
nothing that implies that the elect must be the minority, and the 
non-elect the majority, or the converse. The size of each circle de- 
pends upon the will of Him who draws it. God, conceivably, might 
have elected the whole human family without an exception, as 
Schleiermacher says he did. Or, conceivably, He might have re- 
probated the whole human family, because He was not in justice 
obliged to save it. There is nothing in the nature of election that 
makes it inapplicable to the heathen, or of preterition. God may 
elect and regenerate a heathen if He please, or Ile may leave him in 
the sin which he loves. And the same is true of the ideas of election 
and preterition as related to dying infants. Since everything in this 
matter depends wholly upon the sovereign will of God, He may 
regulate His choice as He pleases. He may choose dying infants as 
individuals, as He does adults; or He may choose them as a class. 
And He might reject dying infants as individuals, as He does adults; 
or He might reject them as a class. For since infants like adults 
have a sinful nature, and, in the phrase of the Auburn Declaration, 
“in order to be saved, need redemption by the blood of Christ, and 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost,” they require the exercise of 
unmerited mercy, which on grounds of justice might be withheld. 
We cannot, therefore, determine from the mere idea of election 
how many are elected, or from that of preterition how many are 
passed by. This question can be answered only by God Himself, and 
this answer, so far as He has vouchsafed to give it, is contained in 
His Word. That the Scriptures plainly teach that the total result 
of Christ’s redemption will be a triumphant victory over the king- 
dom of Satan, and that the number of the redeemed will be vastly 
greater than that of the lost, we shall assume. It is also plainly 
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taught in Scripture, that God's ordinary method is to gather His 
elect from the evangelized part of mankind. Does Scripture also 
furnish ground for the belief, that God also gathers some of His elect 
by an extraordinary method from among the unevangelized, and 
without the written Word saves some of the adult heathen “ by the 
- washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost?” We 
contend that the Confession so understands the Word of God, in its 
declaration that there are some ‘‘elect persons [other than infants] 
who are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word.” To refer the “incapacity ” here spoken of to that of idiots 
and insane persons, is an example of the unnatural exegesis of the 
Standards to which we have alluded. This explanation is objec- 
tionable for two reasons. First, idiots and maniacs are not moral 
agents, and therefore assuch are neither damnable nor salvable. They 
would be required to be made rational and sane, before thev could be 
classed with the rest of mankind. It is utterly improbable that the 
Assembly took into account this very small number. of individuals 
respecting whose destiny so little is known. It would be like tak- 
ing into account abortions and untimely births. Secondly, these 
“elect persons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the 
ministry of the Word,” are contrasted in the immediate context with 
“ others not elected,” who “although they may be called by the min- 
istry of the Word, never truly come to Christ;” that is to say, they 
are contrasted with rational and sane adults in evangelized regions, 
But idiots and maniacs could not be put into such a contrast. The 
“ incapacity” therefore must be that of circumstances, not of mental 
faculty. Aman in the heart of unevangelized Africa is incapable 
of hearing the written Word, in the sense that a man in New York 
is incapable of hearing the roar of London. 

Consequently, the Confession, in this section, intends to teach that 
there are some unevangelized men who are “ regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit,” without “the ministry of the written 
Word,” and who differ in this respect from evangelized men who 
are regenerated in connection with it. There are these two classes 
of regenerated persons among God’s elect. They are both alike in 
being born, “not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” They are both alike in respect to faith 
and repentance, because these are the natural and necessary effects 
of regeneration. Both alike feel and confess sin; and both alike 
hope in the Divine mercy, though the regenerate heathen has not 
yet had Christ presented to him. As this is the extraordinary work 
of the Holy Spirit, little is said bearing upon it in Scripture. But 
something is said. God’s promise to Abraham was, that in him 
should “all the families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii, 3). St. 
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Paul teaches that “they are not all Israel which are of Israel ” 
(Rom. ix, 6); and that “they which are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham ” (Gal. iii, 7). Our Lord affirms that “ many 
shall come from the east and west, the north and the south, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. vili, 11). Christ saw both penitence and faith in the 
unevangelized centurion, respecting whom He said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel” (Matt. viii, 5-10). The faith of 
the “woman of Canaan,” an alien and stranger to the Jewish peo- 
ple and covenant, was tested more severely than that of any person 
who came to Him in the days of His fesh, and of it the gracious 
Redeemer exclaimed, “O, woman, great is thy faith!” These two 
classes of the regenerate have their typical heads in Scripture. 
Says Kurtz, “Of those who are blessed in the seed of Abraham, 
Naomi represents the people of God who are to proceed from the 
ancient people of the covenant, and Ruth represents those proceed- 
ing from the heathen world.” That the Church is not to expect 
and rely upon thisextraordinary work of the Spirit, it is needless to 
say. That this work is extensive, and the number of saved unevan- 
gelized adults is great, cannot be affirmed. But that all the adult 
heathen are lost, is not the teaching of the Bible or of the Westmin- 
ster Standards. 

The declaration in Confession x, 4, and Larger Catechism, 60, 
does not refer at all to the heathen as such, but only to a certain 
class of persons to be found both in Christendom and heathendom, 
and probably more frequently in the latter than in the former. The 
“men not professing the Christian religion” are those who reject 
it, either in spirit, or formally and actually; that is to say, leyalists 
of every age and nation, evangelized or unevangelized, who expect 
future happiness by following “the light of nature ” and reason, and 
the ethical “religion they do profess,” instead of by confessing sin 
and hoping in the Divine mercy. The Jewish Pharisee, the Roman 
Julian and Antoninus, the self-satisfied Buddhist sage following the 
“light of Asia,” the Mohammedan saint despising Christianity, the 
English Hume and Mill, all of every race and clime who pride them- 
selves on personal character and morality, and lack the humility 
and penitence that welcome the gospel, are the class spoken of in 
these declarations. They press no more, and probably less, upou 
the heathen than upon the Christian world. They do not shut out 
of the kingdom of heaven any heathen whbo has the spirit of the 
publican, but do shut out every heathen and every nominal Christian 
who is destitute of it. The object of this section of the Confession, 
which is the same as the eighteenth of the Th‘rty-nine Articles, is to 
teach that no human creature, evangelized or unevangelized, can be 
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saved on any but evangelical principles—namely, by unmerited 
grace, not by personal merit. It is only another way of proclaim- 
ing St. Paul’s doctrine, that “ by the deeds of the law no flesh shall 
be justified.” 

That this is the correct understanding of the Westminster Stan- 
dards is corroborated by the fact that the Calvinism of the time 
held that God has His elect among the heathen. The Second Hel- 
vetic Confession (i, 7), teaches it. Zanchius, whose treatise on 
“ Predestination” is of the strictest type, asserts it. Witsius and 
others suggest that the grace of God in election is wide and far 
reaching. The elder Calvinists held with the strictest rigor that no 
man is saved outside of the circle of election and regeneration, but 
they did not make that circle to be the small, narrow, insignificant 
circumference which their opponents charge upon them. And there 
is no reason to believe that the Westminster Assembly differed 
from the Calvinism of the time. 

And this brings us to the subject of “elect infants.’ There is 
no dispute that the Confession teaches that there are “elect dying 
infants.” Does it also teach that there are “non-elect dying in- 
fants?” In other words, does the phrase “ elect infants” imply that 
there are “ non-elect infants,” as the phrase “ elect adults ” does that 
there are “non-elect adults?” This depends upon whether the 
cases are alike in all particulars. The argument is from analogy, 
and analogical reasoning requires a resemblance and similarity 
upon which to rest. But the Confession directs attention to a great 
and marked diversity between infant and adult regeneration, which 
sets off the two classes from one another, making some things true 
of one that are not of the other. The Confession points at and sig- 
nalizes the striking difference in the manner in which the Holy Ghost 
operates, in each instance. Infants are incapable of the outward call 
and common grace; adults are capable of both. Consequently an 
elect infant dying in infancy is “regenerated by Christ, through 
the Spirit,” without the outward call and common grace; but an 
elect adult is “regenerated by Christ through the Spirit,” in con- 
nection with the external call and common grace, and after both 
have been frustrated by Him. Election and non-election in the 
case of adults, is the selection of some and omission of others 
who are alike guilty of resisting the ordinary antecedents of regen- 
eration. Election in the case of dying infants, is wholly apart 
from this. There being this great dissimilarity between the two 
classes, it does not follow that every particular that is true of one 
must be of the other; that because election is individual in the in- 
stance of adults it must necessarily be so in that of infants; that be- 
cause adults are not elected as a class infants cannot be. The state 
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of things in which the regeneration of an adult occurs, namely after 
conviction of sin and more or less opposition to the truth, is entirely 
diverse from that in which the regeneration of a dying infant occurs; 
namely, in unconsciousness and without conviction of sin. The only 
form of grace that is possible to the dying infant, is regenerating 
grace, and the only call possible is the effectual call. If therefore 
God manifests any grace at all to the dying infant, it must be special 
and saving ; and if He call him at all, He must call him effectually. 

Now, since the authors of the Confession have themselves 
distinctly specified such a peculiar feature in the regeneration 
of the dying infant, it is plain that they regarded it as differing 
in some respects from that of adults, and intended to disconnect it 
from that of adults and consider it by itself. For why should they 
take pains, when speaking of elect infants, to call attention to the 
fact that the “ Holy Ghost worketh when, and where, and how He 
pleaseth,” if they did not mean to signalize the extraordinariness of 
the Divine action in infant regeneration? And if infant regenera- 
tion is extraordinary in not having been preceded by the usual 
antecedents of common grace and the outward call, why may it not 
be extraordinary in being universal and not particular? that of a 
class and not of individuals? Does not the singularity that distin- 
guishes the infant in regard to regeneration without conviction of 
sin, suggest that of electing the whole class? And what is yet more 
conclusive, does not the fact that the Assembly does not limit infant 
election by infant preterition, as it limits adult election by adult 
preterition, prove that there is this great diversity in the two cases? 
Does not the fact that the Assembly, while explicitly, and with a 
carefulness that is irritating to many persons, balancing and guarding 
the election of adults by preterition, does not do so with the election 
of infants, show beyond doubt that they believed their election to be 
unlimited, and that no dying infants are “ passed by ” in the bestow- 
ment of regenerating grace? We have already seen that the pro- 
posed omission of preterition, so as to leave only election in the case 
of adults, would make their election universal, and save the whole 
class without exception. The actwal omission of it by the Assembly 
in the case of dying infants has the same effect. It is morally cer- 
tain that if the Assembly had intended to discriminate between 
elect and non-elect infants, as they do between elect and non-elect 
adults, they would have taken pains to do so, and would have 
inserted a corresponding clause concerning infant preterition to 
indicate it. Whoever contends that they believed that preterition 
applies to infants, is bound to explain their silence upon this point. 
Had infant election been explicitly limited by preterition in the 
Confession, it would have been impossible for any candid expounder 
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of it to hold that it permits subscribers to it to believe in the salva- 
tion of all dying infants. But Calvinistic divines for the last cen- 
tury or more have put this interpretation upon this section of the 
Confession, namely, that infant election is not individual but classical, 
and we think they are justified in so doing by the remarkable 
omission in this case. * 

On the face of it, the thing looks probable. The case of the 
adult, in which there is both the outward call and the effectual, 
both common grace and regenerating, may be governed by the 
principle of individuality; while that of the infant, in which there 
is only the effectual call and regenerating grace, may be governed 
by the principle of community. Of those who have had the 
outward call and have rejected it, some may be taken and others 
left ; while of those who have not had the outward call and have 
not rejected it, all may be taken. It is election in both instances ; 
that. is, the decision of God according to the counsel] of His own will. 
In one case, God sovereignly decides to elect some ; in the other, to 
elect all. And it is wnmerited mercy, in both instances; because 
God is not bound and obliged by justice to pardon and eradicate the 
sin of an infant any more than that of an adult. And there is 
nothing in the fact that'an infant has not resisted common grace, 
that entitles it to the exercise of special grace. In the transaction, 
God is moved wholly by His spontaneous and infinite mercy. He 
does an act to which He is not compelled by the sense of duty, or 
of justice, either to Himself or to sinners, but which He loves to do, 
and longs to do, because of His infinite pity and compassion. t+ 


* Respecting the necessity of construing the Confession as teaching that there 
are non-elect infants, Dr. Schaft remarks as follows: ‘‘ The Confession nowhere 
speaks of reprobate infants, and the existence of such is not necessarily implied 
by way of distinction, although it probably was in the minds of the framers, as 
their private opinion, which they wisely withheld from the Confession” (‘‘Creeds 
of Christendom,”’’ i, 795). 

t That many of the elder Calvinists believed that there are non-elect infants 
is undeniable. But the rigor of their theology is exaggerated. They took a wide 
view of the extent of election. Owen is a fair example of them. Arguing 
against the Arminians, in support of the guilt of original sin, he says : ‘‘ Observe 
that in this inquiry of the desert of original sin, the question is not, What shall be 
the certain lot of those who depart this life under the guilt of this sin only? but 
what this hereditary and native corruption doth deserve, in all those in whom it 
is? Foras St. Paul saith, ‘We judge not them that are without’ (especially 
infants) (I Cor. v, 13). But for the demerit of it in the justice of God, our 
Saviour expressly affirmeth that ‘unless a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.’ There are two ways whereby God saveth infants. 
First, by interesting them in the covenant, if their immediate or remote parents 
have been believers. He is a God of them, and of their seed, extending His 
mercy unto a thousand generations of them that fear Him. Secondly, by His 
grace of election, which is most free and not tied to any conditions ; by which 
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Such is the Westminster doctrine of the Divine decree. It is the 
common Ausgustino-Calvinistic doctrine. No part of it can be 
spared, and retain the integrity of the system. Whatever may have 
been the intention of the few first proposers of revision ; or whatever 
may be the intention of the many various advocates of it who have 
joined them ; the grave question before all parties now is, Whetber 
the Presbyterian Church shall adhere to the historical Calvinism 
with which al] its past usefulness and honor are inseparably asso- 
ciated, or whether it shall renounce it as an antiquated system 
which did good service in its day, but can do so no longer. The 
votes of the Presbyteries within the coming six months will answer 
this question. 


W. G. T. SHEDp. 


New York. 


I make no doubt but God taketh many unto Him in Christ whose parents 
never knew, or had been despisers of, the gospel. And this is the doctrine of 
our Church, agreeable to the Scriptures affirming the desert of original sin to 
be God’s wrath and damnation ’’ (Owen: ‘‘ Arminianism,’’ Works v, 137). 
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ON PREACHING. 
ADDRESSED TO THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


IIE pulpit is rightly made the prominent thing in Protestant 
Churches. The New Testament warrant for the ministerial 

office determines the function of the office. If we believed, as some 
do, that the ministerial office is simply an outcome of the principle of 
the division of labor, we might still have ministers just as we have 
lawyers and doctors. But it would be easy in that case to lay em- 
phasis upon the administrative side of the minister’s work and 
let the preaching function fall into abeyance. Or if we held the 
sacerdotal view of the ministry, we should conceive of the minister 
as carrying about the keys of the kingdom of heaven, as exercis- 
ing peculiar prerogatives as a dispenser of grace, and especially as 
administrator of the sacraments. Under these circumstances it 
would not be strange if preaching were assigned to a subordinate 
place. But we hold to neither view. We believe that the 
ministry exists by Divine appointment, and that men are called 
into it in order that they may preach the Gospel of the king- 
dom. We remember that our Lord commanded His disciples 
to go and preach; that Paul counted it the glory of his min- 
istry that unto him that was less than the least of all saints was 
this grace given that he should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. We know that though God might 
have saved men by heredity, by sacraments, or for that matter, by 
magic, He has not been pleased to do so, but on the contrary that it 
has pleased Him by the foolishness of preaching to save those who 
believe. We do well then, I say, to exalt the pulpit. The nature 
of the ministerial office implies that preaching is the chief function 
of the office. The nature of salvation involves the same conclusion. 
For what is salvation but a legal change of status on the one hand, 
and an ethical change of character on the other. And how 
are these changes effected? On the Godward side through 
expiation and regeneration. There might have been a God. 
ward side and no manward side; but there is a manward side, 
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and salvation comes by faith. We are justified by faith; we are 
also sanctified by faith. The fact that we are saved by faith implies 
that we should be addressed as rational beings. There is an obvious 
relation between salvation by faith and the supremacy of the pulpit, 
recognized alike by history and Scripture. Affirm the doctrine of 
justification by faith and immediately the pulpit, and not the altar, 
becomes conspicuous. For faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God. But how shall they believe on Him of whom 
they have not heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
The Jews had a Temple, and its proportions were grand, for it 
enshrined the visible manifestation of Deity. The Roman Catholic 
has no Shekinah, but he has the mass, His ritual and his architec- 
ture constitute a system of symbolism in keeping with the central 
doctrine of transubstantiation. We, on the other hand, have no 
altar. Our churches are conformed to the genius of Protestantism, 
and are more commonly built with reference to the demands of pub- 
lic speaking. We put the minister into the pulpit and expect him 
to preach. Preaching is the word which emphasizes his work and | 
defines his mission. This is the work to which Christ calls His 
ministers. No other calling sets before us such an adequate end. 
Men go into business, and get rich ; enter politics, and rise to honor ; 
choose other learned professions, and achieve eminence ; devote them- 
selves to science, and wear the laurels of fame. The rewards differ, 
and there is a scale of values by which we judge them. But the 
reward to each man, principally, is that he pleased himself. There 
was One who pleased not Himself, and while I believe that the min- 
istry can be charged with a fair share of selfishness, I do not know 
who follows more closely in the footsteps of the Master than he who 
spends and is spent in the preaching of the Gospel. You may engage 
in Christian service and even in ministerial work without making 
preaching the main duty of your life. You may be editors or agents; 
professors or secretaries: but there is no work that so enlists 
our entire manhood; no work in which all our powers of intellect, 
feeling and will so harmoniously codperate; no work that so 
promptly marshals all our acquisitions for immediate use ; no work 
that subsidizes so many and such varied gifts and graces; no work 
in which the consciousness of immediate service so sweetens the 
act of service ; no work in which the act of doing good to others is 
so attended with the feeling of benefit to ourselves ; no work which, 
done in the name and for the sake of Christ, is so attended with the 
feeling of the blessed presence of Christ—as that of preaching the 
Gospel. And let us not doubt it, this is the work that God gives 
His ministers to do. 

We may have fallen upon evil days. Times may have 
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changed. It may be that the power of the pulpit has declined 
and that interest in preaching has waned. It nevertheless remains 
true that it has pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save those that believe. We cannot change Divine ordinances to 
suit altered conditions of things. And whether men enjoy preaching 
or not, it seems to me that there never was a time when they needed 
preaching so much as they do to-day. Look at them. The god 
of this world has blinded their eyes to everything beyond this world. 
They look at the seen and temporal. They are under the tyranny 
of the present. They know the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life. They glorify the senses. They believe 
only in natural law. They treat nature as fact and God as fiction. 
This life is the only one they know, and without money it is not 
worth living. Therefore they say, Make money. They slave for 
money ; they wear themselves out for money; they work through 
winter cold and summer heat for money ; God is seldom worshipped 
as some of them worship money. Money means luxury ; more money, 
more luxury: more plate, more jewels, more horses, more yachts, 
more servants, more wine, more entertainments, more grandeur, 
more chance to outvie the grandeur of their neighbors, and awaken 
the envy of those who have no grandeur at all. They lay aside 
every weight—burdensome friendships, affability that might make 
them otherwise approachable, nice sense of honor, strict construc- 
tions of the Decalogue, fear of God, if need be faith in Him, and 
they run with unflagging perseverance the race for money. 
Herbert Spencer may well say that we work too hard and 
are in need of rest. What he said was true, but the gospel 
of rest must be preached under other auspices than those of an 
agnostic philosophy. There is need of a voice that will still the 
strife of business competition; of a medicine that will soften the 
pulse beats of a community frenzied with gold-fever; of a hand to 
rest in affectionate but restraining power upon greedy ambition 
until the lesson shall be learned, that a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things which he possesseth. But that voice 
must come from Heaven; that medicine is the Gospel; that hand is 
the nail-pierced hand of Jesus. The rich need the Gospel; and the 
poor need it. Are you not conscious of the operation of the social 
forces? Do you not see how class feeling is increasing; how the 
idea of neighborhood is narrowing; how selfishness is promoting 
social isolation ; how the well-to-do and the ill-to-do are falling apart 
without sympathy and without sense of common interest—pride on 
the one side, envy on the other. We disapprove of premature and 
revolutionary efforts of labor for self-protection. We know how many 
alleged grievances are imaginary, and how often real grievances‘are 
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exaggerated. But we also see increase of wealth and increase of 
poverty going on together. It may be we cannot help it. Our 
brothers may be writhing in the grip of natural law ; but if we cannot 
help we can pity. We have not power like Jesus, but we have tears 
like Jesus; and to poor, broken-spirited, breadless men and women 
struggling against destiny and mocked by the unsympathetic splen- 
dor of the great, pity goes for something. You say that there is a 
natural cure for all these ills; that legislation and philanthropy 
only arrest the kinder surgery of nature. So the philosopher says, 
and in this temper he looks upon the sad drama of tears and 
sorrow ; utters his philanthropic formula about adjustment to envi- 
ronment, and passes on. Adjustments come, I grant; and so do 
earthquakes; but the cost of such adjustments is catastrophe, dis- 
aster, hate, passion and bloodshed. Natural adjustments may come 
through the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest ; but there 
is a moral adjustment that might be speedier and less costly, if men 
were only filled with the spirit of Christ and would listen to the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of the pulpit in our 
day. With the poor crying; with immorality increasing; with 
infidelity rampant; with anarchy raising the red flag; with apathy 
abounding; with laissez faire the motto of the well-to-do; with 
multitudes of men who were trained to believe in Christ drifting 
on to the other world without any concern for their own salvation 
or the salvation of their fellow-man: it is high time for some John 
the Baptist, scorning luxury and holding earth’s honors and emolu- 
ments in light esteem, to stand between these pinched children of 
poverty on the one hand, and these enervated sons of wealth on the 
other, and say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

But you ask, What chance have we for influence over these 
magisterial forces of society? Who is strong enough to hold back 
the tornado? What resistance can a straw offer to the whirlwind? 
Who can contend successfully against the logic of tendency? I grant 
that you will need the fullest and best equipments: your learning ; 
your logic; your grasp of details; your power of thought; your 
ability to go to the root of great questions; your practical sagacity ; 
your thorough knowledge of the Bible—its credentials, its contents 
in concrete form and in generalized statement; your mastery of 
expression; your literary acquisitions; your wealth of allusion; 
your power of invention; your memory; your imagination. You 
will need them all; your acquisitions will not be in excess of the 
demands made upon them. And even then I would have little 
faith in the outcome if I did not have faith inGod But I believe 
that the Gospel is power. It is the power of God, and being so it 
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has His energy behind it. It is the wisdom of God, and therefore meets 
the exigencies of the case. The root of all our difficulty—of the rich 
man’s difficulty and the poor man’s difficulty ; the difficulty of the rich 
pessimist who is only dlasé, and the poor pessimist who is broken 
in spirit—is wrong thinking. Both need to learn that the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment. Both need to hear the 
soft words of the Saviour saying unto them, wy) sspmvate. Both need 
to say afresh and with enthusiasm, I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son. Both need to be brought under the power of an endless 
life. “Men seek to effect reform by legislation,” says a writer 
in the Princeton Review, “and police force, but there is no hope 
of moral elevation except it be founded on religion. The Church 
is the one only moral reform society.” These are truthful words. 
Multiply conventions, associations, philanthropic institutions as you 
may, the pulpit is after all the mightiest agent of reform, and the 
message of the pulpit is the only remedy for human ill. 

But it may be a question whether men will take this remedy. 
Will men listen to the Gospel? I do not raise the question for the 
sake of referring to the fact—no more true than in former days— 
that the natural man dislikes the Gospel ; but because it has been con- 
fidently asserted by several writers of late that the pulpit is losing 
its hold upon the people. It would be a very discouraging state 
of things if there were a decline of interest in the minister’s work. 
It is, however, confidently believed by some who are not out of 
sympathy with the Gospel themselves, that the pulpit has seen its 
best days. The signs of this state of things, and the reasons for 
it are set forth with a positiveness and an array of evidence that cer- 
tainly deserve attention. I confess that the reading of Mr. Prime’s 
paper in the Princeton Review, a year or two ago, left me with a 
feeling of sadness not altogether sentimental. It is true that with 
artist-like effect he had thrown the color of the autumn leaf into his 
picture of New England life, and you felt that the autumn breezes 
were blowing through hispages. But it was the averment of undeni- 
able fact that was depressing. We hear about the metropolitan 
masses who never go to church, and the metropolitan classes who 
never go but once a day; but if we think that absence from church 
is peculiarly a city vice let us read what Mr. Prime hastosay. This 
is one of the evidences of waning pulpit power. Here is another. 
There is a growing demand for short sermons. There is a restless- 
ness under preaching that sometimes amounts to bad manners. The 
schedule time in some churches, according to the latest advices that 
I have received, is one hour and a quarter in the morning, and 
positively one hour only in the afternoon. The probabilities are 
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that before long these figures will be lowered and we shall be able 
to make the run from Invocation to Benediction in forty-five minutes. 
This, of course, does not include stops; though it may, by and by: 
for whenever the Presbyteries decide that reading the notices, like 
taking up the collection, is part of the worship, it will be very easy 
to reduce the time devoted to the sermon, and Presbyterian minis- 
ters will learn, perhaps, how to preach the everlasting Gospel in 
fifteen minutes. 

Ministers wish to keep their people. We may be sure of that. 
They may be mistaken sometimes respecting the best way of doing 
this. But they ought to know what the people like. When there- 
fore we see secular themes displacing the Bible, or the Bible used 
only as a literary convenience ; when all sorts of devices are resorted 
to that are repulsive to good taste and dishonoring to truth; when 
sermons are preached that but for their poverty of thought might have 
been preached by Marcus Aurelius or Seneca; when the doctrines 
of the Catechism are so studiously ignored that the occasional stranger 
who occupies three-quarters of an hour in a simple presentation of one 
of the commonplaces of theology, will be complimented for having 
brought some strange thing to the ears of his audience, or else looked 
upon with the sympathetic and respectful pity, which we instinctively 
feel for everything that reminds us of antiquity—I think that there is 
some foundation for the conviction that the people do not have that 
respect for the legitimate message of the pulpit which they ought to 
have. Let the fault lie where it may, fault there undoubtedly is. 
Both pulpit and pew in all probability need reformation. I admit 
the difficulties with which ministers have to contend. Causes are 
at work that will weaken the pulpit’s influence unless they are coun- 
teracted. Dr. Draper said some years ago, in his cunfident way, that 
the press has superseded the pulpit, that the eye is doing the duty 
that theear used to perform. There is truth, but only partial truth, 
in this. The diffusion of printed matter makes men independent of 
the pulpit in a measure, by giving them the best thoughts of the best 
men in printed form ; and not only so, but by raising the general level 
of intelligence, by bringing men-into contact with forms of thought 
antagonistic to the utterances of the pulpit, the press is making it 
harder for ministers to carry their congregations with them in 
everything they say. This only means however that the pulpit can 
claim no exemption from the great law of competition which in 
other spheres is giving us better scholars, better mechanics, better 
doctors, better painters, better musicians, better lawyers, and more 
of them ; and must give us better ministers, if the pulpit is to keep 
its power. Then the novelty of the Gospel is gone. And when- 
ever Divine truth is presented in a dull, mechanical way, in ser- 
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mons that abound in pious commonplace, it is not strange that people 
grow weary. Mr. Mahaffy speaks of the decay of preaching evi- 
dently with a great deal of sympathy for the preacher. For the 
preacher, he says, is handicapped by conventionality. He is under 
the sway of King Nomos. He must not be dull, yet he must not 
resort to the ordinary methods of the orator to prevent dullness. 
His tones, his gestures, his terminology, his topics, and his treat- 
ment of them are all prescribed for him, and woe unto him who 
violates the unwritten law of use and wont. This again is another 
extreme. There is no doubt that some men sacrifice power to 
propriety. 

Some years ago, a series of articles appeared in one of our period- 
icals on the bondage of the pulpit. When it was declared that 
ministers were afraid to say what they thought, the impeachment 
was denied pretty generally by the clergy. But there was some 
ground for this impeachment. More faithful, more fearless, more 
self-sacrificing men you cannot find than ministers of the Gospel. 
But they are human, and are subject to human infirmities. Ministers 
are not rich—as a rule; as a rule, they are not celibates. Aside from 
his congregation, the pastor has ordinarily no means of support. Let 
him be faithful and through fidelity lose his charge. Does his fidelity 
in one charge help him to get another? Not often. What was 
fidelity in the eyes of his brother ministers when he was fighting 
their battles has more than once become imprudence when they are 
asked to introduce him to a new congregation. Micah bargains 
with his Levite for a suit of raiment, and so many shekels of 
silver and his victuals. And the Levite is careful how he displeases 
Micah. Faithful enough in rebuking the sins of the people at Shiloh, 
he is careful how he says anything about the people at Mount 
Ephraim. Idolators have an easy time and thieves, for that matter, 
in the congregation where Micah is the leading man. Far be it 
from me to say that Micah and the Levite represent an existing 
condition of things. I only say that the conditions that seem necessary 
to the establishment of the relation between pastor and people con- 
tain elements that tend to weaken the power of the minister, and that 
we must be on our guard lest in making arrangements that are advan- 
tageous to ourselves, we do not barter our freedom as the ministers 
of Christ. Ministers are underpaid. I speak this to the shame of 
their congregations. But in the transition from status to contract 
according to the currently recognized evolution of legal ideas, we 
ministers have much to lose; and even now there is too much of 
contract and too little of the honorarium in the financial relations of 
minister and people. It is party of the first part, and party of the 
second: so many sermons, so much salary, and so many weeks’ 
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vacation. I think the rich man gets preached about too much very 
often, and is often treated ungenerously. I do not wish to fall into 
this mistake. I do not forget what we owe to a few rich men. I do 
not forget the men who in our own day are enriching the world by 
their monumental beneficence. 0, si sic omnes. And I would 
not have you think that the money power is the only one that may 
hinder your usefulness and cripple your strength. I have great 
respect for men who differ with me in matters of moral re- 
form. But I must be allowed to defend the morality of my Lord. 
I must be permitted to read the epistles to Timothy. I must 
defend the sacramental cup, even though I give offense. Go 
you, however, into your quiet country charges with the idea 
that you are commissioned to preach the truth and that you take 
orders only from headquarters. You will soon be told that you 
need what is called prudence, tact, wise reticence—terms that denote 
concessions you will perhaps be forced to make to popular senti- 
ment. You read the Greek Testament, your people do not. You 
have been trained in fundamental principles of Christian doctrine 
and morals. You see the rock upon which some earnest men 
are likely to make shipwreck of the faith once delivered to the 
saints; they do not. You see in this question how extremes meet. 
You see the Roman Catholic doctrine of the denial of the cup to the 
laity, as one extreme: you see the Rationalism that undermines 
the authority of Scripture by making a subjective standard take its 
place, as the other extreme. Your people do not. What will you 
do? What are men doing? Some are falling in, in a half-hearted 
way, with a movement they cannot check. Some are enthusiastic 
leaders of it. Some hold their peace, waiting for the movement to 
subside. You, with the boldness and ingenuousness of inexperi- 
enced youth, you will make a clear, honest, straightforward, discrim- 
inating argument, designed in a balanced way to set forth the truth 
as you think it to be set forth in the Word of God. You do well; 
but you will be fortunate if you do not discover that there is some- 
thing in what is called the bondage of the pulpit. 

But the fault is not all on one side. Mr. Prime says, in the paper 
already quoted from: “The standard of ability in the clerical pro- 
fession is far from high, * * * A large majority of the sermons which 
the traveler hears are devoid of theological significance, and are 
utter trash.” My first impulse, of course, in reading these words is 
to stand up for my class. I should say that the standard of ability 
in the clerical profession is as high as it isin any other. There are 
bright men and dull men. We have our share of both. Bright men 
are not always the most useful, and a dull man is not to be blamed for 
lack of talent. A man, however, is to be blamed who does not do 
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his best. We have ministers who are too indolent either to pre- 
pare for the pulpit, or conform to the ordinary conventionalities of 
life. There are ministers who have no lack of brains, but an utter 
lack of common sense. There are ministers whose libraries are 
well stocked with commentaries, lexicons and homiletical appliances, 
who should nevertheless be presented with a copy of Miller’s Clerical 
Manners, and of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, containing a well-selected 
appendix of clerical “ Dont’s.”. There are men who have forgotten 
more Greek and Latin than some of their brethren ever knew, who 
have never acquired the dress, gait and bearing of gentlemen, and 
whose best thoughts are marred in their utterance by a miserable pro- 
vincialism which they are too proud or too indolent to unlearn. When 
a man is negligent of little things—says what he ought not to say, and 
omits to say what he ought to say; when he forgets to visit the 
sick, and inquires after the health of the man’s wife whom he buried 
a few weeks ago; when he goes to a funeral with a tennis-racket in 
one hand and a prayer-book in the other; and above all, when he - 
winnows his intellectual harvest, putting the wheat into the REview, 
and giving the chaff to the congregation: it is not necessary to go 
far in order to account for his loss of influence. And yet, notwith- 
standing all the abatements that have been made, the pulpit has 
to-day a magnificent opportunity ; and the well-equipped minister 
occupies a most commanding position. But he must be in dead earn- 
est; he must be full of the zeal that will make him single-eyed and 
persevering. He must have intense convictions. Negative men never 
work revolutions. He must be a spiritually-minded man. Andif he 
come in the spirit of his Master, to his Master’s work, he will have no 
lack. of hearers. Does not Mr. Moody get hearers? Did not I see men 
stand in the crowded nave of Trinity Church, in New York, a few 
winters ago, while an earnest man, without sensationalism or clap- 
trap, but in the simple, strong speech that earnestness inspires, told 
them of their sins? That was a sight to make the angels glad. 
That to me was testimony enough that the pulpit still has a mission ; 
that preaching has not gone into decay, and that the very men who 
do so much to cripple the preacher’s power are hungry for the bread 
of life. 

What then are we to preach? Let us be guided by two rubrics: 
Preach Christ; Preach the Word. If these directions are not 
inconsistent, it is clear that I may preach Christ even when I am not 
preaching about Christ, and that whenever I preach the Word the 
message of that Word must bear direct relation to the Saviour. 
Here clearly is a limitation: let us understand it. 

It is not a limitation as to theme, though it clearly is as to the 
treatment of the theme. To preach Christ may require me to do all I 
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can to remove barriers that prevent the acceptance of Christ. These 
barriers may be in philosophy, or in history: and without pedantry, 
without parade, without claiming to be a specialist, it may be quite 
possible for the minister to pave the way for a reception of the 
Gospel. Christ is the centre of a system of theology, and preaching 
Christ may imply a discussion of His Divinity and an account of the 
moral crisis that brought Him into the world. Christ is our great 
master in morals, and preaching Christ may involve the study of 
fundamental ethics and an exposure of the systems that stand up 
to-day in rivalry to the Sermon on the Mount. We enter upon a 
great work when we preach Christ. There is nothing isolated in 
this world; everything is related to everything else ; and God is over 
them all. It is the minister’s business to interpret human conduct 
in the light of the supernatural. Name the action that is incapable 
of this treatment. You may throw the stone into the stream, but 
you cannot stop the shoreward movement of the ripples. Every 
human act leaves ripple-marks upon the shores of eternity. 

Nor does the limitation referred to imply that the minister's 
function is simply declarative. He is to declare; he is a herald. But 
if men do not see, he is toshow. If men do not believe that Christ is 
the Saviour, he is to prove it to them out of the Scriptures. This 


is the way that Paul and Peter preached ; so that they might make all 
men see what is the length and breadth, and height and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 

I will go further and say that if men do not believe the Bible 
there is nothing in the minister’s commission that makes it, out of 


place for him/to give reasons for believing it. Men say that apol- 
ogetics have no place in the pulpit, and there is reason for their 
saying it when we remember how few can handle apologetic themes, 
and when those who can are so apt to overdo it. But I stand upon 
the abstract right to defend the truth in the pulpit as well as to 
declare it. I will not put my faith upon the back of the elephant 
called the Church, and the Church upon the back of the tortoise 
called the Bible, and then resist all efforts to extort an answer to 
the question, What supports the tortoise? I will not consent that the 
exploded cosmogony of India shall find shelter in the Church under 
the guise of reverence for the Bible. I believe in God. I believe in 
the Bible. I believe in defending the Bible ; in meeting bad criti- 
cism by good criticism; and I believe that bad criticism will be 
beaten in the end. If it should not be, I should not give up Christ. 
I have faith in an inspired Bible. I believe-that the old craft will 
make good weather, no matter how hard it blows; but if the worst 
comes to the worst, we could still do as the captain of Paul’s vessel 
did, and let her drive. I would lighten the ship by casting the 
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wheat into the sea rather than have her founder. And though after 
that disaster came I should still hope that, some on boards and some 
on broken pieces of the ship, we should. get safe to land. But there 
is nothing in our present circumstances to call for remedies like 
these; and the minimizing methods of some of our apologetes are 
only evidences of bad seamanship. 

Once more, I do not believe that the limitation of the minister’s 
commission involves any denial of the rights of reason. A man 
makes a mistake when he sacrifices his reason to save his faith. 
Christianity, if it is worth anything, is rational, and can be rationally 
defended. If the Bible is the Word of God, there are reasons for 
believing it to be such. We have a right to exhibit these reasons ; 
and on the ground of them tell men to believe it. We have aright 
to show that Jesus is the sum of all Scripture, the solution of all 
questions, the centre of all hope, the norm of all conduct, and in 
showing this, to bring every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 

I have considered the importance of preaching, the scope of 
preaching, and the influence of preaching upon the men of our time. 
Let me say something now about the form of preaching. If we 
disregard the ecclesiastical limitations according to which preaching 
is a term applicable only to the pulpit labors of ordained ministers 
and licentiates, I suppose we must treat it as a generic term that 
will really include several kinds of religious addresses. There is a 
wordy style of address, which is generally called a talk, very easy to 
make when you catch the true secret of it, taking in its way, and 
not an uncommon substitute for a sermon. I notice that men who 
have a certain fluency of expression and an earnest manner, think 
that facility in making “ talks” is proof that sermon-making is easy 
work, They are wrong. Unction is good, but it will not make 
platitudes instructive. Then there is what is called a Bible-reading ; 
very good too in its way, but a very poor substitute for a sermon. 
I suppose that the Bible-reading is a feature of the school of thought 
of which Mr. Moody is such a distinguished leader. With some of 
the theology of some of the members of this school I have no 
sympathy; and I particularly object to their arbitrary and un- 
historical system of interpretation. But we cannot too much ad- 
mire the earnestness of these men; their reverence for the Divine 
Word ; their profound faith in the blood of Christ ; and their working 
familiarity with the English Bible. But few, I fear, know the Eng- 
lish Bible as they do. I advise you to learn their secret in this regard, 
but not to adopt their shibboleths ; and I warn you against supposing 
that you have given an adequate substitute for a sermon when, with 
the help of Cruden’s Concordance, you have chased a word through 
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the Bible, making a comment or two on the passages as you go. 
along. Wedo not hear so much as we used to of the popular 
lecture which, as it is ordinarily constructed, was once correctly 
but naively defined as a few superficial remarks on a long passage 
of Scripture. The lecture however*has its proper place in the 
pulpit, but even it should not take the place of the sermon. I 
think that the production of sermons should be the minister’s 
great effort. The sermon is a unique literary production. It 
is not an oration; it is not a lecture; it is not an essay. It 
is a rhetorical organism evolved by a genetic process from a text 
of Scripture, and standingin vital and obvious relation to it. It 
may have the dignity of the oration, the pulish of the essay, the 
logic of the argument, the fervor of the speech, the analysis of the 
lecture; but it is none of these. It is not the text explained: that 
would be a commentary. It is not the text expanded : that would be 
a paraphrase. A good sermon is a very difficult thing tomake. You 
do not think so now ; you will agree with me by and by. We hear 
orations, speeches, lectures, arguments, essays and exhortations from 
the pulpit, but comparatively few sermons. And yet the outcome of 
ministerial culture should be the sermon. You cannot sustain your- 
selves if you undertake to preach orations. Themes will grow scarce, 
and you will fall below the level of your subject. Expositions, on the 
other hand, become wearisome; essays are cold. The best method of 
sustaining interest in pulpit instruction, from year to year, is that of 
the careful preparation of sermons. The reasons for this are found in 
the elements which enter into the definition of a sermon just given. 
It is an organism: it has a beginning, middle and end. The audi- 
ence is pleased by the presentation of a completed line of thought, 
and the preacher is kept within bounds. It is genetically related toa 
text. It is legitimately deduced from a passage of Scripture, and is 
therefore an elucidation of the Word of God. It offers the freest 
scope for the rhetorical arts of division and invention, while the 
individuality of the text insures variety and prevents the minister 
from acquiring the habit of preaching the same sermon with only 
slight changes of expression. Being based upon a text, the discourse 
is more comprehensive in regard to the subjects it touches, and more 
flexible in regard to the style and method of its structure, than it 
could, or in all probability would be, were the minister to confine 
himself to the discussion of themes. In a word, as a work of art, 
the sermon lies between the pure oration and the pure exposition, 
and combines the advantages of both. 

I shall rot pretend to tell you how to make sermons. Let me 
only call your attention to some of the factors that enter into the 
composition of a sermon: Expression, knowledge, thought, experi- 
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ence. We need words to begin with. A man’s thought does not 
always grow rich as his vocabulary increases. On the contrary, as 
Sir Francis Doyle shows; poverty of language and richness of thought 
unite sometimes in producing the finest poetical expression. Common 
words, through force of circumstances, are lifted unto the atmosphere 
of poetry and metaphor. This, however, is no reason why you should 
not seek to acquire an affluent diction. I have thought, sometimes, 
that some of you disdain the labor limx, which is the price of all 
success in literary art.. If you do not try to secure a mastery of 
expression, you are workmen that need be ashamed. You cannot 
make apt allusions without widening your knowledge; you cannot 
be lavish of fresh metaphors unless you have the poet’s eye for 
analogies. I advise you to read poetry; not for the purpose 
of marking quotable lines, but to cultivate the imagination. 
No knowledge comes amiss to the preacher. You cannot have 
too much of it. But you should resolve here and now that you 
will at least know how to read your Hebrew Bible and your Greek 
Testament with comfort. You will wonder what use you can 
make of some things you will be taught in the Theological Seminary. 
Perhaps I can anticipate your difficulty. Knowledge is useful in 
giving us something to say ; but it is often more useful in giving us 
something not to say. For example, if a certain divine had not 
forgotten his Greek, he would not have told his congregation that a 
certain opinion regarding the second advent of our Lord, commonly 
called Chiliasm, took its name from old Chilias who first promul- 
gated it. 

Very considerable knowledge ofa subject is often necessary in order 
to make it safe to make a very slight reference toit. Ministers preach 
sermons against philosophy, while it is evident to instructed hearers, 
that a very crude philosophy and a very vulnerable metaphysic 
underlie all they say. If they knew more philosophy, they would 
probably have less of it, good or bad, in theirsermons. Let me advise 
you then not to slight any department of instruction during your 
course of study in the Seminary. You may have tastes that will 
lead you to prosecute some studies rather than others, and you 
may think that you may safely neglect those which you do not 
expect to prosecute. Let me say—and I can say it with a good 
deal of earnestness—that the study you do not intend to prosecute 
in after life is the one beyond all others that you should attend to 
now. For the fact that you do not intend to prosecute it is proof 
that all you learn about it, you must learn now. 

Your sermon should be a product of thought. It should be 
your measure as a thinker. Now a thinker, as a measurable 
quantity, may be spoken of in two dimensions—depth and breadth. 
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A sermon may have excellent qualities as a literary production, 
and still impress you as touching only the surface of the subject. 
Dr. Shedd would say, that the preacher has not the capacity of “ cubio 
thought.” The deep thinker is necessarily an analytical and logical 
thinker. Deep thinking makes rich sermons. The preacher of 
this class is not a goldsmith but a miner. Again, a thinker may be 
profound but narrow. In that event, his sermons will lack scope. 
They will show grasp, but want of breadth. The ideal preacher should 
be a broad thinker. If now you have this capacity of extensive 
and intensive thought, of thinking out and thinking down, whenever 
you approach a text you will show your power. You will not rest 
till you go to the bottom of it: your sermon will have depth. And 
you will see its central truth in connection with its ramifying rela- 
tionships: your sermon will have scope and breadth. I have no 
difficulty in settling the boundary lines of plagiarism. Power of 
thought means independence. A well-educated man can read other 
men’s sermons with the feeling that,.however much he may enjoy 
them, he could not preach them if he would, and he would not if he 
could, A full man, with a fresh mind, after sufficient brooding over 
a text, will see down to the root of the text; will see what nobody 
else will see in the same light. For the thing seen, to use a Kantian- 
ism,. will not be simply the text-in-itself, but the text-in-itself in rela- 
tion to the man-in-himself, and this being the case, if the man-in- 
himself is a man, if he has outgrown his babyhood and rounded into a 
separate mind, the possibilities are incalculable respecting the 
sermon that may be furnished by any text. But there is aboye all, 
another element that must enter into a good sermon. I meaf¥*per- 
sonal experience ; and observe, there is a difference between our expe- 
rience and our observation of the experience of other people. Deep 
religious life is the basis of effective preaching. The man of widest 
observation is not always the best interpreter of the human heart. 
It is one thing to know men; it is another thing to know man. It 
is the man who goes into his pulpit after brooding over his own 
guilt who will stir his hearers, It is the man who lives in com- 
munion with his Saviour, who will hold his audience with the old, 
old story of Jesus and His love. It is when he is describing his own 
mental state that his logic is incisive and his words are hot. If you 
would speak with power you must know the ins and outs of your 
own life. The man who knows himself, and speaks from deep 
acquaintance with the sins and sorrows of his own soul; the man 
who knows his Saviour, and has felt the pardoning influence of His 
love, will melt and move his audience, thoygh he come from the 
cell of the anchorite, and speak to strange faces every week. 
Human nature is the same the world over. If you wish to draw 
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from the deep well of human experience, examine the contents of 
your own consciousness. The water in that bucket is a fair sample 
of all the rest. 

And so, Gentlemen, I say, get powers of expression. Get knowl- 
edge; get power of thought; get a knowledge of the technique of 
your profession ; get rich Christian experience. And, then, let your 
sermon be yours; let it be you ; let it be an arrow shot from the tense 
bow-string of conviction. The river of your life should be the ser- 
mon. Into it, through all the valleys, and from the remotest -hill- 
tops, are to be poured the elements that give it taste and character. 
It is a reflex of yourself at the very moment when it has least to do 
with yourself. Its waters must give back the color of the sky and 
reflect the shadows of the hill-side. Subjective your sermon must 
be; egotistic it should never be. 

I turn, therefore, from the simple form of preaching, to say a 
closing word on the spirit of preaching. 

I have emphasized preaching because the Bible does, and because 
the glory of our Church in times past has been her pulpit. I do 
not think I am a bigoted Presbyterian. I fear my jure divino polity 
would hardly pass muster in some quarters. I love the Episcopal 
Church. I see good in the Roman Catholic. But I love my own 
more. I want her to conserve the historic type of Presbyterianism. 
I want no saints’ days, nor liturgy. I love music, and believe in 
letting all the people praise God. But when I go before the people 
as an ambassador of Christ, I do not wish to share my commission and 
divide my time with a prima donna. I believe, too,in recognizing the 
rights of individuality in preachers. Men are not alike. I make no 
stipulations in advance how a man shall preach, so he preach the 
truth and preach it in a proper spirit. Let him bring his whole 
manhood into the pulpit. Let the Gospel tingle in his finger-tips, 
and be seen in voice and eye and gesture. Let him bring his léarn- 

ing, his logic, his science, his philosophy, his literary taste, his wit, 
his humor, his pathos, his power of anecdote and description, and so 
he lay it all at the feet of Jesus, I have no word to say. But I tell you, 
brethren, you will never get into your sermon in an effective way 
anything that is not first in you. Christ will not get into your ser- 
mon, unless He first gets into your own heart. Save in a mechani- 
cal way, the doctrines of Christ will not get into your sermon until 
they get into the fibre of your moral and spiritual existence. You 
may be reticent on great questions, and then you lose your power. 
You may preach morality, feeling that you have a surer footing 
there and that men will surely listen to you then. But listen to 
Mr. Mahaffy: “If modern preachers come to believe that dogma 
is of little importance, provided a higher morality be enforced, 
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they make, in my opinion, a very grave mistake. For I take it to 
be historically certain, that the world has been reformed not by 
preaching morals, but by preaching dogmas. What converted the 
world was not the example of Christ’s life; it was the dogma of 
His death. It was the assertion of His Divinity and His atonement 
which formed the real substance of Christian preaching, and it was 
this which reformed the world.” 

These are timely words. You cannot discard dogma and fall 
back upon a morality enforced by the Christian consciousness. The 
effect of your preaching will depend upon the spirit of your preach- 
ing. Want of fidelity is shown not so much in what a man says as 
in what he fails to say. When a congregation is looking for a 
minister they are not satisfied to know that their candidate believes 
in God, and can show that all men need some religion; that he can 
philosophize on the summum bonum, and uphold the manliness of 
Christ ; that he will exhort them to exercise patience and will protest 
against cruelty to animals; that he cansum up the events of the week 
in a homily that will read like a leading article in a newspaper; 
that he sees the iniquity of labor-strikes, and can prove by statistics 
that the American people smoke too much tobacco. These things 
are well enough in their way: but what they wish to know is 
whether he believes in and has felt the guilt and power of sin; whether 
he sees the perils of an impenitent life ; whether he is anxious to save 
men from everlasting death ; whether he adores the Saviour ; whether 
he preaches the blood ; whether he lifts up the crucified One in the 
midst of this plague-smitten camp ; and whether—all tenderness and 
love—he beseeches men to be reconciled to God. Dear friends, if 
you would preach well, keep near to God. Be frequent in prayer. 
Go hand in hand through this dark world with Christ. Let not 
your studies take off the fine edge of your religion. Do not talk 
flippantly about holy things. Do not lose the sense of reverence 
that you owe to early training. Set the harp of life where heavenly 
currents blow, so that the breath of the Spirit on its strings may 
make a music that will chasten, soften, sweeten your existence here 
and be a blessing to the world. 

Francis L. Patron. 


PRINCETON. 





III. 


THE BIBLICAL MEANING OF HOLINESS. 


NHIS subject has recently been discussed in a monograph enti- 
tled “ Holiness as understood by the writers of the Bible,” by 
Joseph Agar Beet, published in England in 1880, and in this country 
in the present year; in a prize essay of the Society at the Hague, en- 
titled Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Neuen Testament, by Pastor Ernst 
Issel, printed at Leiden, in 1887, and noticed by Professor Briggs in 
the April number of the late Presbyterian Review—which was 
designed to supplement the essay published by Count Baudissin, in 
1878, on Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Alten Testament ; and more 
briefly in a critical note by Professor H. P. Smith, in the same 
Review for July, 1881. 

The word kadésh, with its derivatives, occurs some eight hundred 
times in the Old Testament, and the corresponding word dyvs, 
with its derivatives, is found two hundred and forty-three times in 
the New Testament. As to the former, all the authorities above 
named accept the theory that the root has no essential ethical signi- 
ficance, but means to separate, to set apart for a particular use ; gen- 
erally, but not always, for a religious use. Instances in which a 
religious purpose is not implied are such as to “prepare war;” 
“prepare nations against her ;”: “set them apart for the day of 
slaughter ;” “they set apart Kedesh in Galilee ” (Heb. sanctify), etc. 
Where a religious dedication is meant, it may be to the worship of 
a false God as well as of Jehovah, as when Jehu says, “ appoint a 
festival for Baal ;” or Isaiah speaks of “the sanctuary of Moab;” or 
a person, male or female, is referred to as consecrated to a heathen 
divinity for impure service. But most commonly, of course, the 
root in all its forms means to set apart from common and profane 
usage for the possession or use of God. The agent may be a man 
who devotes to God himself or that which belongs to him; or it 
may be God who claims certain persons or things for His own. The 
term holy is thus applied most frequently to animate and inanimate 
objects, but also to men, to angels and even to God. Examples of 
the first of these uses are so numerous and familiar that they hardly 
need to be cited. Beginning with Exodus, we find in almost every 
book of the Old Testament the idea of holiness connected with the 
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places where God is pleased to reveal Himself, the Tabernacle, 
and afterwards the Temple, with all its parts and all its contents; 
the altar, the vessels used in worship, and whatever comes in con- 
tact with them ; the bodies of animals offered in sacrifice; not only 
the persons of the priests, but also their clothing ; the consecrating 
oil; houses, fields and cattle which were specially dedicated to God, 
or claimed by Him as His own; the Ark of the Covenant and 
buildings, like David’s palace, into which it was carried; the camp 
of Israel, in which Jehovah was present; the mountain of the 
Lord’s house; the city of Jerusalem; in fact, the whole land, as 
belonging to God and given by Him to His people; the fourth 
vear’s fruit of the land; certain specified times, as the Sabbath, the 
feast days, the year of jubilee, etc., etc. To all these things and 
many others holiness is repeatedly ascribed, plainly not because of 
any moral quality inhering in them, but because they stood in a 
special relation to God as His property, or as set apart for His use 
or His honor. As Dr. Beet says, “The word holiness is the inviola- 
ble broad arrow of the Divine King of Israel.” 

It is also applied, apparently in the same sense, to men: (1) to 
individuals, as by the Shunamite woman to the prophet Elisha (“TI 
perceive that this is a man of God, a holy man”), and in Psalm evi 
to Aaron (the saint or holy one of the Lord); (2) to classes, as the 
priests, the Levites, the first born of man and beast, and finally the 
whole people of Israel. These are spoken of either as sanctified by 
Jehovah, or as sanctifying themselves, and that either once for all or 
on special occasions. Here should also be mentioned the designation 
of the angels as holy. And in all these instances, the term seems to 
signify merely “set apart” for the use, or service, or possession of 
God, as when the destroyers of Babylon are spoken of by Isaiah as 
God’s sanctified ones, because appointed by Him for this purpose. 
Prof. Smith says, “It is doubtful whether the word ever means 
holy in the sense in which we use that word. It is never applied 
to men as describing their moral character.” And this statement 
is no doubt intended to cover even such prophetic designations of 
the people of God as holy, as are found in the books of Isaiah and 
Daniel. At the same time, it is important to observe that the idea 
of purity or perfection is very often and intimately connected with 
the idea of separation for God or by Him. The sacred edifices 
were to be constructed in a peculiar way. The sacred utensils were 
to be of precious materials and carefully cleansed. The sacrificial 
victims were to be without blemish. The priests were to be phy- 
sically faultless and ceremonially clean. It does not seem true that 
we are transporting our modern notions of holiness into the Old 
Testament when we recognize a moral element even in the earliest 
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Hebrew conception. If certain persons and things were devoted to 
God, there was in this more than mere separation for a certain pur- 
pose, as one portion of the land of Canaan was assigned to one tribe 
and another to another. It was impressed upon the people that 
that which was given to God must be especially fitted for His accept- 
ance. And in this fact seems to lie the germ of the subsequent 
development of the idea. 

The most serious difficulty connected with the use of the word in 
the Old Testament is found in its application to God. It is so 
employed four times in the books of the law, and very many times 
in the psalms and the prophets. But here again, in the language 
of Prof. H. P. Smith, “the sense in which the word is used in 
these passages can hardly be doubtful. If applied to persons and 
things as separate from others, it can be applied to God only as 
affirming His removal from all the limitations of the creature. He 
is separate from all else as being infinitely exalted. In Hosea xi, 
9, He affirms this distinctly: “For God am I, and not man, the 
Holy One in the midst of thee.” Parallel are kaddsh and not man. 
Special manifestations of power are very apt to lead to the recognition 
of this attribute, as in 1 Sam. vi,20: “ Whois able to stand before 
Jehovah, this holy (7. e., exalted)God?” This is also Pastor Issel’s 
view. “Jehovah’s holiness is,” he says, ‘ His greatness and power, 
which together constitute His glory.” He admits, however, that a 
higher ethical conception of it appears in the later prophets, especi- 
ally Isaiah, who not only speaks of God as the Holy One of Israel, 
but makes His holiness to consist in His moral attributes of justice 
and righteousness: “Jehovah of hosts shall be exalted in justice, 
and the separate God shall be separate in righteousness.” He finds 
the noblest expression of this in the passage from Hosea, already 
referred to: “TI will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim, for I am God and not man, the 
Holy One in the midst of thee; I will not come in wrath.” Here 
God’s exaltation is, he says, conceived of in such an ethical-sense that 
a vindictive coming in destroying wrath, such as might occur in the 
case of men, is dismissed as unworthy of God, and compassion is 
exhibited as more worthy of Him. At the same time, Issel finds 
but few instances of this higher conception, and regards the passage 
in Leviticus, “ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy,” as equivalent to“ Do 
not behave like heathen, but cbserve the requirements of purity and 
morality which you find in the law.” Even so, however, the holi- 
ness of God is chiefly His abhorrence of that which is physically 
and morally impure. It is a purity which requires purity in the 
worshiper. 

Dr. Beet’s view is different. It is that as holiness in men is their 
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separation for the use and ownership of God, holiness in God is His 
“claim to the ownership and exclusive use of various men, things 
and portions of time.” And this “claim was a new and wonderful 
revelation of His nature.” “Since God’s claim to the absolute 
devotion of His people surpasses infinitely every claim ever put 
forth on behalf of the gods of heathendom, it reveals the majesty 
of God.” This is undoubtedly true, but it seems a strange confusion 
of ideas to identify the holiness with the claim. It is to represent 
the holiness of God as something entirely different from the holiness 
of men. To claim love or obedience is certainly not the same thing 
as to be loving or obedient. If God had made no claim to the 
ownership and use of man, would He not then be holy? - When 
Moses sings, “ Who is like Thee among the gods, glorious in holi- 
ness?” he means more than “glorious in claiming the ownership 
and use of men.” And a new meaning is given to the words, “ Ye 
shall be holy, for I am holy,” if we are to render them, “ Ye shall 
be holy, for I command you to be holy.” There are many excel- 
lent things in Dr. Beet’s little book, but his conception of holiness 
as an attribute of God seems to be radically wrong. 

Coming now to the New Testament, I shall merely attempt to 
group together a few passages in which the word holiness is used 
with different shades of meaning. It will be seen that there is a 
marked progress in the conception, which needs to be carefully 
observed, especially as we not infrequently find the term employed 
in different senses by the same writer and even in thesame sentence. 

1. In the first place, it is often used in its original Old Testament 
sense, as applied to that which is simply devoted or set apart. The 
ethical idea is by no means absent. The setting apart is with a 
religious intent and implies more or less of moral purity, but this 
is not the prominent thought. Thus we have, in Matt. xxiii, 17, 19, 
the old truth that the temple sanctifies the gold used in its construc- 
tion, and the altar the gift laid upon it. We find the familiar 
expressions, the holy city, the holy place, a holy nation, the holy 
mount, the holy angels; and to these are added the holy prophets, 
the holy apostles, the holy Scriptures, a holy calling, a holy cove- 
nant, a holy kiss, a holy commandment; “give not that which is 
holy to the dogs.” In all these and many other cases the meaning 
seems to be simply set apart for God, not morally perfect or free 
from sin. So Christians are habitually called “saints,” not as being 
already sanctified in the highest sense of that word, but as set apart 
and dedicated to God, God’s people. So, too, our Lord is said to 
have been sanctified by the Father, and to have sanctified Himself, 
plainly not in the sense of being purified, but in that of being devo- 
ted to a particular work, and the purpose of this He declares to have 
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been that His disciples also might be truly consecrated. The same 
idea appears in 1 Pet. iii, 15: “Sanctify Christ as Lord in your 
hearts ;” that is, set Him apart as your Master ; and this is the appa- 
rent sense of the phrase “ Hallowed be Thy name.” One of the 
most striking instances of the use of the word is, 1 Cor. vii, 14: “ The 
unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother; else were your children unclean, 
but now are they holy,” that is, set apart from the world and 
brought into a peculiar relation to God. These will be recognized 
as samples of many passages in which the predominant element in 
the conception of holiness is separation from that which is common 
and profane. 

2. On the other hand (and in the second place) there are many 
more where the ethical conception of separation from that which is 
morally impure or sinful seems to be fully developed. For instance: 


Acts xxvi, 18: ‘‘ That they may receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in me.’’ 

Rom. xv, 16: ‘That the offering up of the Gentiles might be made acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’’ 

1 Cor. vi, 11: ‘‘ But ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified,’’ ete. 

Eph. v, 26: ‘‘That He might sanctify it (the church), having cleansed it by 
the washing of water with the word,”’ etc. ‘‘That it should be holy and with- 
out blemish.”’ 

1 Thess. v, 23: ‘The God of peace sanctify you wholly, and may your spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Heb. ix, 14: The sanctifying to the purifying of the flesh under the old 
covenant is here contrasted with the cleansing of the conscience from dead works, 
showing the writer’s conception of holiness to be spiritual purity, though in 
many other places he uses the word in a lower sense. 

Rom. vi, 19: ‘‘As ye presented your members as servants to uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now present your members as servants to 
righteousness unto sanctification.”’ 

1 Thess. iv, 3, 4, 7: ‘‘ This is the will of God even your sanctification, that ye 
abstain from fornication ’’—‘“ in sanctification and honor ’’—‘‘not for unclean- 
ness, but in sanctification.”’ 

Heb. xii, 10: ‘‘ That we may be partakers of His holiness.’’ 

Jd. 14: ‘‘ The sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord.’’ 


Instructive are the combinations : 


‘‘Holy and righteous ”’ (Mark vi, 20; Acts iii, 14). 

‘* Holy and blameless ’’ (Eph. i, 4). 

‘‘ Holy and without blemish ’’ (Eph. v, 27). 

‘‘Holy and without blemish and unreprovable’’ (Col. i, 22). 

‘‘Unblamable in holiness ” (1 Thess. iii, 18). 

‘Holiness and sincerity ’’ (2 Cor. i, 12). 

‘*Holy living and godliness’’ (2 Pet. iii, 11). 

1 Pet. i, 15, 16: ‘‘ Like as He which hath called you is holy, be ye yourselves 
also holy in all manner of living ; because it is written, Ye shall be holy, for I 
am holy.’’ 
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2 Cor. vii, 1: ‘‘Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.’’ 

Rev. iii, 2: ‘‘ He that is holy, He that is true.’’ 

Rev. vi, 10: ‘‘ How long, O Master, the holy and true.’’ 

Rev. xvi, 5: ‘‘ Righteous art Thou, Thou holy One.”’ 


Rev. xxii, 11: ‘‘He that is righteous let him do righteousness still ; and he 
that is holy let him be made holy still.’’ 


There may be doubt in regard to the exact shade of thought in 
some of these passages, and there is a large number of others in 
which it is even more difficult to determine this. But it seems per- 
fectly plain that in all of them there is an immense advance upon 
the primary idea of separation from that which is common or pro- 
fane. <A high degree of spiritual perfection is denoted. This is 
shown by the parallelisms, by the analogies, by the whole course of 
thought. No one questions that holiness and moral purity are 
closely connected. The contention of Pastor Issel and others is that 
Christians are actually holy, in the New Testament sense of the 
word, as set apart for God’s ownership and use, and therefore they 
will seek for moral purity. Dr. Beet holds that “ although without 
purity we cannot be subjectively holy, yet holiness is much more 
than purity, for purity is a mere negative excellence, while holiness 
implies the most intense mental and bodily activity of which we 
are capable.” With the latter statement we need not quarrel. The 
former seems quite inadequate. Only in the lower sense of the 
word can believers be said to be already holy. Holiness in God is 
a separation from evil which implies a positive hostility towards it. 
Holiness in man is the same thing. It is not obtained in its fullness 
by any man on earth, and yet those who are redeemed by Christ 
may be, and are in the Scriptures, “ called saints,” as set apart for 
its perfect attainment hereafter. The Christian Church has not 
hitherto been mistaken, as Pastor Issel maintains, in its conception 
of it; that would certainly be most extraordinary, if it were true. 
We have not, through all these centuries, been praying for some- 
thing which was already in our possession, And we shall realize 
the wide difference between being “called saints,’ and being 
“called to be saints,” if in reading the Bible we are careful to dis- 
criminate between the passages in which the term is used in its 
earlier and lower sense, and those in which it is employed in its 
fuller and deeper meaning. 


EDWARD B. Cog. 
NEw YORK. 





IV. 


A TENDENCY OF THE TIMES. 
7." AT Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man and Son of God, who 


was crucified, and died and rose again, is exalted to the right 
hand of God, and from his mediatorial throne is administering all 
things in heaven and earth for His Church, conducting her to certain 
and eternal victory, is a truth which is held forth in Holy Scripture 
with luminous prominence for the faith and hope of the Church. 
But no less explicit is the teaching of Scripture, that over against 
the Prince of princes and His mediatorial kingdom, stands another 
prince, who also has his kingdom and subject hosts, over whom, 
within the limits fixed by the Divine permission, he rules with 
superhuman power and craft. He is called by our Lord “ the prince 
of this world,” nor is this an empty title. For the Apostle Paul 
reminds the Ephesians that above their earthly and visible enemies 
were others, spiritual and invisible. who from the unseen world were 
really directing and controlling this unceasing warfare against the 
children of God. Almost startling are his words upon this subject: 
“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the prin- 
cipalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places.” If this is so, and if there is indeed a king over all these 
children of pride, then we should expect that just as we can discern 
evidence of the power of the risen Christ working for His Church, 
in the world, so also the antagonistic activity of the kingdom of evil 
would be conducted under superhuman direction and control. Our 
Lord thus intimates this fact in His teaching, where, speaking of 
him, whom He calls the devil and Satan, the king of this whole 
kingdom of evil, visible and invisible, He teaches that the adminis- 
tration of this kingdom is in the nature of the case marked by a cer- 
tain unity of policy and plan, as the very condition of its existence, 
such as precludes the supposition that it should be divided against 
itself (Mt. xii, 24-26). That the student of history may discover 
evidence abundant of this sublime unity of plan in the history of the 
world, regarded as that of the advance of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth, is one of the commonplaces of Christian teaching. Especially 
in the history of the present century, he must be blind indeed who 
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cannot see this. But if the Scripture representations of the kingdom 
of Satan be true, one would expect to be able to have glimpses, at 
least, of an analogous unity of plan in the conduct of the opposi- 
tion to the kingdom of Christ. For it is certain that things do not 
fall out by chance in the kingdom of Satan, any more than in the 
kingdom of Christ. If this is so, it is plain that it is of some prac- 
tical consequence, for those especially who lead in the affairs of 
Christ’s Church, to consider the movements and tendencies of the 
time with this thought in view. If in any age the attack of the 
powers of evil is directed especially against one part of the system 
of saving truth rather than another, it must be of importance to be 
aware of this. 

How stands the case then in the present age? Is it possible in 
the multitudinous movements and tendencies of our time, such as 
make against the truth of God, to discern any one objective toward 
which they converge? Is it possible that, in our day, the central 
object of the enemy’s attack, along many varied lines, may be the 
person of Christ as the Son of God? ‘It were not unnatural indeed 
that this should be so; and, indeed, perhaps there never was an age 
in which the great adversary has lost sight of this central truth of 
the Gospel and secret of its power. For that Jesus is the Son of 
God, this is certainly articula ecclesix stantis vel cadentis. For essen- 
tial is this even to that other central truth of redemption through 
His sacrificial death. If Jesus were not the Son of God, then it were 
impossible that His blood should take away sin. No wonder that 
Christ Himself then, in His testimony, made so much of this. What 
was [is testimony on this point, and how He wished that it should be 
understood, cannot be allowed to be doubtful, if the question is to be 
settled by a fair-minded exegesis of the Gospels. For they uni- 
formly represent Jesus to have explicitly claimed to be the only- 
begotten Son of God, come down from heaven, from the Father, to 
give His life a ransom for many. They represent Him to have 
explained this term in a sense which, while it affirmed His eternal 
subordination as Son to the Father, yet no less implied identity of 
nature and attributes with the Father, such as made it possible for 
Him to say that of Himself which could be true of no creature; 
namely, that to have seen Him was to have seen the Father. Not 
only did Christ make this unique and extraordinary claim continu- 
ally in the course of His ordinary teaching, but at the last, under- 
standing certainly that the Jews regarded Him as by this language 
claiming equality with God, when on trial for His life, and all 
depended on His answer to the question, whether He was indeed the 
Son of God, He solemnly reaffirmed it upon oath, before the highest 
court of His nation. There can thus be no possible question as to 

4 
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how Jesus intended to be understood in this declaration concerning 
Himself. And it was on the ground of this His claim, thus under- 
stood, that the Jews—quite properly if the claim were not true— 
adjudged Him to have spoken blasphemy, and on this ground con- 
demned Him to death. One is not then surprised to find that 
everything in the matter of our salvation is made by our Lord and 
His apostles to turn upon the hearty belief and confession of this 
one truth, that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Son of the living 
God. It is explicitly said that if a man deny the Son, he therewith 
denies the Father also (1 John, ii, 23); that the secret of victory over 
the world, that world which is the irreconcilable enemy of every 
one who would be the friend of God, is found in this, that a man 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God (1 John, v, 5). And it is toward 
this very point, the denial and rejection of the claim of Christ to be 
the Son of God, that many lines of thought and action in our time are 
distinctly converging. This is indeed no new thing in the history 
of the Church; for in the early Christian centuries, as all can now 
plainly see, the conflict of the truth with falsehood was made to cen- 
tre chiefly on this point. So now, it would seem from many things, 
as if the great adversary, finding the time specially suited to this, were 
again seeking to lead men astray on this question. Of this, such 
illustrations as the following seem specially deserving of notice. 

1. In the first place, it is to be observed, that while the immense 
advance which has been made by man in the past two or three gen- 
erations, on the one hand, has been made to contribute greatly 
to the progress of the Gospel, yet, on the other hand, in most 
unregenerate men, it has developed an immoderate sense of self- 
sufficiency for the problems of life, individual and governmental, 
such as naturally inclines such to ‘regard with incredulity the 
announcement of a Saviour who is not human but Divine. Man 
has already in the past hundred years done so much to better his 
condition, why should it not be highly probable that, give him but 
time enough, in this world or in Hades, he will be able to work out 
the whole problem of salvation from the evils which beset him? 
Whereas we used to hear much, in accord with the clear teach- 
ings of Christ, of an evil nature in man as the deep secret of 
the moral evil which afflicts the world—a cause which is evidently of 
such a kind as to demand for its removal the intervention of Him 
who made manu—many in our day have come to think that they 
have discovered that the root of the whole trouble is not in man’s 
nature, which they think to be really good, but in his “environ- 
ment.”* Hence it is even fancied that it is quite conceivable that 

* This seems to be one of the chief thoughts in the recent novel by Mr. Bel- 


lamy, ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ which, significantly enough, has had such an’ 
extraordinary sale. 
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with continued advance in scientific and ethical knowledge, and in- 
creasing skill in its application to the problems of life, man should 
be able, in a not distant future, so far to improve his environment, 
that sin and crime, and all the consequent evils, which are as yet so 
disagreeably intrusive on men’s optimistic dreams, should be reduced 
to vanishing quantities. In any case, whatever the cause may be, there 
can be no doubt that in the present day, as contrasted with the period 
preceding, the sense of sin, as involving man in guilt and helplessness 
for self-redemption, has remarkably diminished. The active pastor 
and Christian worker, in dealing even with those whom he believes 
to be truly converted, is often impressed with the contrast in this re- 
spect with the experiences recorded of earlier generations. 

The bearing of this upon the question of the acceptance of the claims 
of Christ to be the only-begotten Son of God is evident. For the 
experience of ages bears constant witness to the truth of the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, that although there is no lack of objec- 
tive evidence of the truth of Christ’s claims, yet the conditions of 
faith in Christ are largely subjective. Thus it is declared broadly 
that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ;” 
and that they are only “spiritually discerned ;” and hence with regard 
to this most central element in the testimony of the Spirit, the 
supreme dignity of the person of Jesus Christ, it is affirmed that 
“no man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 
Other men may easily receive Him as the ideal Man, our perfect 
Example, and in this way a helper, but only those are disposed to 
receive Christ as a Divine Saviour, who have been brought to some 
adequate sense of their own guilt and helplessness as sinners against 
the Most Holy God. In the nature of the case, to all who are filled 
with the conceit of their own sufficiency to commend themselves to: 
God by their own works, and to overcome by the strength of their 
own efforts the power of evil in them, a Saviour, who is Hitnself God 
incarnate, must ever seem a superfluity. And because the present 
generation, on account of the wonderful progress made by man in 
every department of earthly knowledge, has become inflated in a 
degree perhaps without a precedent in history with vast conceptions 
of the dignity, power, and the possible attainments of man, it is 
just in that degree the less inclined to receive the testimony of 
Christ concerning the deity of His person, and that evil state of 
man which made redemption without an incarnation of the Son of 
God impossible. 

2. The tendency thus to discredit or reject the testimony of Jesus 
that He was, in the sense above defined, the Son of God, with a 
very large class is further strengthened by the extent to which the 
researches of modern science have extended the known domain of 
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natural law. So much that until comparatively recent times was 
imagined to lie outside the working of the forces resident in nature, 
has been discovered to be due to merely natural causes, operating 
according to invariable law, that very many feel that however it 
may still be impossible to account for everything in nature and in 
history in this way, it is yet, at least, most reasonable to presume 
that our failure is only due to the imperfection of our knowledge; 
and that perfect knowledge would probably show us that all was 
natural, and that the supernatural was merely the hypothesis of 
ignorance. Hence the extreme difficulty which the men of this 
generation feel in crediting any story which purports to relate a 
miracle ; and hence it is, again, because this affirmation that Jesus 
was the Son of God, taken in the sense in which He Himself made 
the claim, implies the most stupendous of all miracles, in a superna- 
tural birth and Divine incarnation, that already a large class even 
of nominal Christians find it almost or quite impossible to accept 
the testimony which the Gospels contain to this effect, and, on that 
account, grasp eagerly at any theory of criticism or interpretation 
which may rid them of this intellectual difficulty. 

3. This naturalism of the day finds its full expression in various 
types of evolutionary theory, which, in proportion as they are ably 
and plausibly argued by many scholars of the most extensive learn- 
ing and profound research in their several specialties, are more and 
more widely accepted as probably containing the final solution of 
the origin of things, and the true philosophy of all nature and all 
human history. But it takes little thought to see that in such 
theories there is no logical place for an incarnation; and, therefore, 
in proportion as they are accepted as established, we must expect to 
see, as we already do, that with their adherents, faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God will disappear. It is of great consequence, however, 
that it be carefully noted that this cannot be said of every theory 
which by the multitude who are not specialists may be loosely 
called “evolution.” We make the affirmation only of such theories 
as of necessity exclude, by their very terms, the possibility of the 
supernatural and Divine as a co-factor in the origin of things. For 
instance, when men like Mivart and Kolliker decline to recognize 
in natural selection or the influence of the environment a sufficient 
explanation of the origin of every form of life, and postulate instead 
extraordinary births, exceptions to the general law that like begets 
its like, as the probable decisive factor in the origination of species 
through descent, it is plain that, so long at least as such decline to 
dogmatize as to the efficient cause of such hetero-genesis, no neces- 
sary antagonism in this case exists to the proposition that Jesus was, 
in the historic sense of the phrase, the Son of God. For on such 
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a hypothesis it remains, at least, quite thinkable that the efficient 
cause of such extraordinary births should be the direct creative act of 
a personal God; and, if so, then such a theory, assuming it to be 
established as the truth, instead of being antagonistic to the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the incarnation, would furnish a truly remarkable 
analogy to the Scriptural teaching on that subject. For such a 
theory supposes that in the origination of new orders of life 
there have been two factors; the one, indeed, being descent, but 
the other, the intervention, of some cause, to science unknown, 
which has operated possibly ab extra, and which may, therefore, 
conceivably enough, have been the creative intervention of a per- 
sonal God. But what is the teaching of the Gospels as to the birth 
of Jesus Christ, but just this, that in His birth there were two 
factors; the one descent, in that He was born of the Virgin Mary; 
“of the seed of David according to the flesh ;” the other, Divine 
intervention, in that “the Holy Ghost came upon her,” and “ the 
power of the Highest overshadowed her ;” so that Jesus, the Son of 
Man, was also, according to the spirit, the incarnate Son of God. 
Let it not be understood that we are arguing for the truth of such a 
theory; but it is of much importance in view of the exceedingly 
loose application of the term evolution, that we do not confound 
theories which really so profoundly differ. Indeed it is much to be 
regretted that the word evolution should be applied to such a theory 
of origins equally with the theories of a Darwin or a Hickel. It 
is a great mistake, as Schmid,* e. 7., has shown, to suppose “ origin 
by evolution” and “origin through descent” to be equivalent phrases 
of coextensive meaning; or to imagine that if descent in any case be 
regarded as proven, that this, therefore, involves the acceptance of a 
naturalistic evolution, with all its momentous consequences in morals 
and religion. 

With this very necessary limitation and explanation of terms, we 
may now repeat the affirmation that the present extensive accept- 
ance of various theories of evolution, by the most inevitable logical 
necessity, tends to the rejection of the testimony of Jesus to the deity 
of His person. It is quite impossible to see how any theory which 
would explain the whole origin of everything by a naturalistic 
evolution, whether that evolution be ascribed, as in theories of the 
Lamarckian type, to a tendency ab intra, or as in those of the Dar- 
winian type, to influences ad eatra—can find any place for the affir- 
mation that Jesus was the Son of God, miraculously born through 
incarnation in the womb of a virgin. For it is the fundamental 
assumption in all theories of this class that, even if there be a God, 
who in the beginning created all things as to their substance, or at 


*In his ‘‘ Darwinian Theories.”’ 
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most, as Darwin supposed, originated a few first germs of life, He has 
never yet in any way since that first beginning been directly con- 
cerned in the origination of any individual or species. But if this 
be so, and this be a complete account of nature or of history, how 
then can any one consistently affirm that Jesus was the Son of God, 
in the sense of the Gospels? For it is the most essential thing in 
their testimony on this subject that, while Jesus was indeed con- 
nected by descent through the virgin with the race of man, He yet 
owed His existence, as He appeared among men, to a direct and 
purely supernatural act of God, the Holy Spirit. It is thus plain 
from the bare statement of the case, that with such teaching every 
naturalistic theory of evolution stands in the most direct and irre- 
concilable antagonism. For if Jesus came into the world after this 
manner, and was thus, in an exclusive sense, the Son of God, then no 
such theory of evolution can be longer regarded as a true and exhaus- 
tive account, either of nature, or of history; for here is one stu- 
pendous exception to the supposed law ; and where there has been 
one, who can say with confidence that there may not be others, 
either in the past, or in the future? And, on the contrary, if any 
of the fashionable naturalistic theories be accepted, it follows by in- 
evitable necessity, that there can never have been an incarnation, 
and therefore that the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God must be 
rejected. For a Christ, indeed, who should be the result of evolu- 
tion, the consummate flower of humanity, a place might be found 
in such theories; but then,-a Christ who should be a product of 
evolution, would not be Christ, the Son of God, as set forth in the 
Gospels. 

Nor is this the only difficulty in the way of such a supposition. 
For the Christ of the Gospels, the Christ of history, appears at the 
wrong place and time to be accounted for in that way. To imagine 
Him to have been the product of the environment in Palestine in 
the first Christian century, were but extravagant folly ; while, more- 
over, His appearance were far too soon for the theory. For it must 
be confessed that for all the boast that is made of human pro- 
gress, the race as yet shows no signs of having even approached to 
the possible evolution of a Christ. By common consent an immea- 
surable distance still separates the Man of Nazareth from all other 
men, however great, and pure, and noble; and it is very noticeable, 
that it is just those who are most like Him, who most appreciate 
their own distance below Him. How utterly incredible then, on 
the assumptions of a naturalistic evolution, that there should have 
been such a Being so far back in history! The only place for 
an evolved Christ—if we may be pardoned such an extravagant and 
impossible supposition—would be, not in the first century nor yet in 
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the nineteenth, but in a future which must as yet be incalculably 
distant. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that the inevitable tendency of the 
acceptance of any theory of evolution, properly so called, must be 
to the denial of Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and therewith of the 
whole Christian system as based upon that affirmation. It is thus 
not without reason that we call attention to the present prevalence 
of such theories, as seriously menacing the faith of Christendom that 
Jesus was in truth the Son of God. That not a few, nevertheless, 
who accept more or less fully such theories, yet do not take this 
open step of the denial of the deity of Christ, is no doubt true, as we 
may rejoice to believe; but this does not affect the fact as to the 
necessary logical consequences of such philosophies; consequences 
which, alas, too many have so far accepted as to have fallen into 
utter doubt, if not unqualified disbelief, of the affirmation of Jesus 
Christ, that unlike all other men He “ came down from the Father,” 
“out of heaven.” 

4, With the doctrine of evolution is closely connected, as is well 
known, a certain influential type of higher criticism of the Scriptures. 
For it is plain that the account, for example, of Israel’s history, as 
hitherto understood by the Church, does not at all agree with what 
any theory of evolution as applied to history would demand. From 
an evolutionary point of view, it is incredible that there should have 
been such an elaborate ritual prescribed at so early a period in Israel’s 
history as the time of Moses. The so-called “ priest-code” must 
therefore be assigned to a much later date, and higher criticism must 
be invoked to justify this reconstruction of the history. Now in 
the teachings of the modern radical schools of higher criticism and 
interpretation of the Old Testament (and New Testament) Scrip- 
tures, we cannot but recognize another trend of thought which, if 
unchecked, must powerfully and effectively tend to weaken and 
destroy the faith of men in the infallible authority of Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God incarnate. That this is so one would think 
no intelligent person could deny or doubt. For it is certain that the 
books which profess to give the life and teachings of our Lord 
represent Him as habitually referring to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as a final and infallible authority on all subjects as to 
which He appeals to them. This is a fact so evident as scarcely to 
admit of dispute. In particular, to instance one of the most mo- 
mentous points in the present discussion regarding the Old Testa- 
ment, whereas many of our modern critics insist that the so-called 
Mosaic law is not Mosaic, but the product in great part of a much 
later age, Christ constantly assumes and affirms its Mosaic origin 
and inspired authority, Such, at least, is the most natural and, 
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until recent days, the practically universal understanding of His 
words. In no less than sixteen passages, if we include the parallels, 
do the Gospels bring His witness on this point before us. Thus He 
refers (John iii, 14) to the narative of Num. xxi, 9, e¢ seq., concerning 
the plague of fiery serpents, and the raising up of the brazen serpent 
by Moses ; also (John vi,49) to the work of Moses in connection with 
the feeding with the manna in the wilderness. Twice He refers to Mo- 
ses formally as law-giver, invested with rightful authority over Israel 
even to His own day. He said (Mt. xxiii, 2,) that “the scribes and 
Pharisees” sat “in Moses’ seat,” and that for this reason all things that 
they commanded, the people should observe and do; and still more 
explicitly (John v, 46), He appeals to the Mosaic origin of the law 
which goes under his name, as a fact not to be disputed, and which 
sealed the guilt, of those who, thus accepting it, rejected Him of 
whom Moses wrote. Again, according to Matt. viii, 4, Mark i, 44, 
and Luke v, 14, he refers to the law concerning leprosy, as given in 
Leviticus, chaps. xiii, xiv, as of Mosaic origin; in Matt. xix, 8, and 
Mark x, 3-9, also to the Jewish law concerning divorce, recorded in 
Deut. xxiv, 1-4, as given by Moses; and yet, again, in Mark vii, 10, 
to the laws found in Ex. xx, 12, xxi, 17 (cf. Lev. xx, 9), concerning 
obedience to parents, and death as the ordained punishment for the 
cursing of father or mother, under this formula, “ Moses said.” In 
Luke xx, 37, again, He cites Ex. iii, 6, as words which “ Moses 
shewed at the bush ;” and in John vii, 22, yet once more, He speaks 
of the ordinance concerning circumcision as having been given to 
Israel by Moses, thus alluding to Lev. xii, 3. It is not merely the 
number and various character of these references, nor yet the way 
in which He thus appeals to the Mosaic law, which is most signifi- 
cant; but still more notable, with regard to the present controversies, 
is the fact, which Prof. Bissell has with abundant reason emphasized, 
that in these various passages Christ “directly imputes to Moses 
legislation belonging to each of the three great parts into which 
many modern critics divide the Pentateuch, and refer to widely 
separated periods of time.”* Now, we have no desire to press these 
words of our Lord to the utmost extent of the meaning which they 
might not unnaturally bear; but surely no fair exegesis can make 
them imply less than this: that He meant to be understood as en- 
dorsing the universal belief of the Jews of that day which regarded 
the law, in each of the parts to which He refers, as having been 
given by revelation to Moses, and hence the Word of God, to be 
regarded as of Divine authority. 

But now what is the reply of that radical school of critics and in- 
terpreters which is in our day having so extensive and powerful 


* «The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure ;”’ p. 43. 
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influence upon the rising generation of expounders of the Word? 
Notoriously just this: an absolute and categorical refusal to accept 
this testimony of Christ as decisive. It is strangely insisted that to 
accept His testimony on anything connected with the criticism of 
the Old Testament would be unscientific. To cite the often quoted 
words of Kuenen, it is said, “‘ We musteither cast aside as worthless 
our dearly bought scientific method, or we must forever cease to 
recognize the authority of the New Testament” (and therewith, be 
it observed, the testimony of Jesus as therein given), “in the domain 
of the exegesis of the Old.” We would not say anything harsh 
and uncharitable; we would not venture to bring sweeping charges 
against the personal loyalty to Christ of those who accept the 
conclusions of this school, and work upon its postulates. The 
Lord alone is Judge of the heart; and we can easily believe that 
in the case of some such, at least, the heart may be nearer right 
than the head; and that the grace of Godin the heart may even 
prevail over logic, though at the expense of consistency. None the 
less, it is undeniable that to the averdge common sense of the great 
body of believers, learned and unlearned, the contradiction between 
such critics and Christ seems absolute and irreconcilable, and the 
logical consequence of this contradiction inevitable; namely, that, 
we must follow either Christ or the critics, but that we cannot fol- 
low both; that if we must accept as final truth the conclusions 
which are insisted on with such dogmatic confidence, by many of 
our modern scholars, then we must admit that Jesus of Nazareth 
was mistaken ; mistaken in that He thought that these Levitical laws 
were a revelation to Moses, when in fact they were not; thought 
that He recognized in them the Word of His Father, when, instead 
of this, they were in large part human inventions of a far later 
age. But if this be granted, then—we must press the question with 
all possible urgency—how can one by any device escape the appa- 
rently unavoidable conclusion that Jesus could not have been the 
Son of God in any such sense as He claimed? It is very easy to 
speak lightly or with scarcely covert contempt of these anxious 
questions which a large number of devout—and not always igno- 
rant—Christians are asking in these days; but the question will not 
and cannot be thus suppressed ; answered it must and will be, in one 
way or another, by all; answered, alas, no doubt, in many cases, as 
already by not a few, by an outspoken denial of the infallible 
authority of Christ, and therewith, by necessary consequence, of that 
most momentous claim of His that He was the Son of God, come down 
from heaven to reveal unto men in obedient life and sacrificial death, 
the Father, and thereby fulfill the law of Moses, who, He said, 
“wrote of Him.” And so it is that in the extensive teaching and 
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too extensive acceptance of sucli critical theories, we are constrained 
to recognize another powerful inovement of thought tending in our 
day by logical, and too often actual, consequence to the denial that 
Jesus is the Son of God. 

5. It is indeed true that among those who accept, or at least see 
not how to escape assenting to these radical conclusions of this anti- 
Christian criticism, there are some who, because of the grace of God 
in their hearts, yet decline to draw what seems to be the last and 
inevitable infererce touching the person of their Lord. In a word, 
they cannot give up faith in Jesus as the Son of God, even though, 
for the time, the conclusions of reason seem to contradict the affir- 
mation of faith. Hence they are found earnestly seeking, in a spirit 
worthy of all praise and sympathy, to devise some theory by the aid 
of which they may be able to reconcile what they regard as the 
established results of the radical criticism, with faith in Jesus Christ 
as in very truth the only-begotten Son of God. Of such attempts to 
construct an eirenicon, the most promising, in the opinion of many, 
is found in the application to the problem of the modern theory of 
the kenosis, as offered to the Church of to-day in explication of the 
profoundly mysterious facts of the Lord’s earthly life, as set before 
usin the Gospels. This theory has been variously elaborated, as 
theologians know, with more or less of logica] consistency and com- 
pleteness, by such representative men as Thomasius, Martensen, 
Ebrard and Gess; but it is not necessary for our present purpose to 
enter into a minute analysis of their agreements and differences. 
We will only remark in passing that it seems very difficult, when 
one once enters on this line of speculation, to stop short of the last 
extreme of a kenosis, absolute and total, as set forth, e. g., by Gess. 
In this, its most logical and complete development, the theory 
stands, if we rightly understand the matter, essentially as follows: 
While it is affirmed that our Lord was at one and the same time 
really and truly God, and really and truly man, it is supposed that 
Ile was this, not because according to the Nicene understanding of the 
Scripture, in the unity of His person as the Son of God, the second 
person of the Holy Trinity, there were two separate and distinct 
natures, divine and human; but, rather because He, as the pre- 
existent Son of God, by an act of voluntary self-limitation, reduced 
Himself, so to speak, to the dimensions of humanity. That is, the 
Son of God, the eternal Logos, so really and truly became a human 
soul, that He not only ceased to be omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent, but even to be self-sufficient and independent. Thus, 
the eternal communication of life from the Father to the Son in the 
Trinity, throughout the whole time of our Lord’s humiliation, was 
interrupted ; and, for the time being, the second person of the Trinity, 
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though still, as to essence, truly Divine,was yet, as regards all the attri- 
butes of humanity, sin only excepted, simply aman. No one who has 
looked into the writings of such men, e. g., as Gess, will speak con- 
temptuously of this theory, or of the exegesis by which it is sought 
to support it, any more than of the devout and reverent spirit in 
which the theory is worked out. And it is the most natural thing 
possible that we should see, as we do, some devout and believing 
theologians, troubled by the apparent bearing of the arguments of 
the radical critics, which they see no way to answer, against the 
doctrine of the absolute deity of Christ, turning hopefully to the 
theory of kenosis as affording a possible solution of the difficulty, and 
pointing the way to the longed-for reconciliation between reason 
and faith. For if we grant the essential thought of the kenosis, that 
our Lord in His incarnation assumed all the limitations of our 
humanity, sin alone excepted, it then becomes easy to suppose that, 
notwithstanding His miraculous and Divine origin, He was subject 
to all the imperfections of knowledge common to the wisest men of 
His generation. May we not then suppose, without prejudice to His 
deity, that with regard, for instance, to the origin and authority 
of the Levitical law, through the limitation of knowledge insepar- 
able from His humiliation, Christ shared an error with His uncritical 
countrymen? And may we not thus, accepting some such kenotic 
theory, find the way of escape, for which so many devout and spi- 
ritual souls are anxiously seeking, from the sore pressure of the 
radical Old Testament criticism upon our faith in Jesus, as in truth 
and verity the Son of the living God? 

Of this we are not so hopeful as some appear to be. For, even if 
we accept the theory of kenosis, a grave difficulty will still remain 
in applying it to the problem presented by the radical criticism. 
For the incarnation and humiliation, howsoever explained, was for 
the purpose of revealing unto men the Father. Christ declared 
that He was Himself such a perfect revelation of the Father unto 
men, that to have seen Him was to have seen the Father that sent 
Him. Moreover, as was indeed necessary to this end, Jesus claimed 
repeatedly to have a perfect knowledge of the Father. He said, for 
example, “ No one knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever. the Son will reveal Him;” and again, “O righteous 
Father, the world knew Thee not; but I knew Thee.” Whatso- 
ever therefore may have been the limitations of knowledge under 
which He came in Hisincarnation and humiliation, it is certain that 
we cannot say that this limitation extended to His knowledge of 
the Father; since this would have been to defeat the very purpose 
for which He came into the world, and would contradict His 
repeated claim to a knowledge of the Father which was perfect and 
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absolute. Surely, if possessed of such knowledge, it is quite incon- 
ceivable that, thus knowing the Father, He should yet not know 
His Father's Word from the word of man; and should have igno- 
rantly mistaken for the Word of the Father, certain forgeries by 
designing Jewish priests of exilian or post-exilian times. How then, 
even should we grant, for argument’s sake, the truth of any theory 
of kenosis, is it possible to carry this theory of self-limitation in 
knowledge so far as is imperative, if it is to afford any relief in 
the case before us? For it is evident that such limitation in 
knowledge must itself have a limitation; namely, the knowledge 
which Christ had must not be so far limited as to be inconsistent 
with the purpose of the incarnation to reveal the Father perfectly 
to men, and so to contradict the constant claim which Jesus made 
to perfect knowledge of the Father. ; 

But, for our part, we feel a still graver difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the theory of kenosis to save our faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, under the pressure of modern criticism ; even this, that, as it 
appears to us, in its necessary logical development, it will conduct 
to a denial of the absolute deity of Christ, no less certainly than 
the critical theories referred to. In this matter we desire to speak 
with all possible justice and charity. To charge many of the emi- 
nent, learned and devout supporters of the theory of kenosis with 
any personal wavering of faith in the absolute deity of Christ, would 
be a great wrong. We are so perfectly sure of the sincere and pro- 
found love and loyalty of many such to Christ as their Lord and 
God, that we are convinced that if they should come to see that 
this or any theory was incompatible with the recognition of the 
supreme deity of Christ, they would be among the first to reject it. 
But we speak not of the actual beliefs of supporters of this theory, 
but of what seem to us to be its logical issues, if consistently carried 
out. The question is not as to what is the position of the present 
teachers of the theory, so much as to what conclusion is it likely to 
lead the more logical of their disciples. As regards this then, speak- 
ing with all humility, as is ever fitting on a subject so profoundly 
mysterious as the interior relations of the Persons of ‘the blessed 
Trinity, the case seems to us to stand in this wise. We receive in 
their historic sense the affirmations of the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds touching the Holy Trinity, as fully supported by the Word 
of God. In particular, we accept the statement concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He is “ the Son, eternally begotten of the Father, 
God of God, very God of very God, begotten, not made, of one sub- 
stance with the Father.” But, in the teaching of the Scriptures, as: 
in the language of these creeds, it seems to be logically involved 
that the relation between the Father and the Son, which is expressed 
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in Scripture by saying that He is “the only-begotten Son,’ cannot 
be regarded as one which was determined or is continued by the 
voluntary will of either the Father or the Son, but rather, as the 
Nicene fathers taught, by the necessity of the nature of the 
Triune Godhead. For otherwise, we might suppose a time when 
the relation began, and, again, a time when it might end; 
which would again seem to imply a possible change in the interior 
nature of the Godhead inconsistent with the Divine immutability ; 
and, moreover, would shut us up to the inference that the Son of God 
was dependent for His existence, as the Second Person, upon the will 
of the Father, an assumption which cannot be logically reconciled 
with His absolute deity. But granting the doctrine of the kenosis, 
at least in its most logical and complete form, it seems to involve of 
necessity just this consequence which, in full accord with Scripture, 
the Nicene doctrine denies; namely, that the relation of Christ, the 
Second Person, to the Father, the First in the Godhead, is dependent 
on the will of the Father. For, if we understand Gess and those 
who think with him aright, the sending of the Son from the Father 
into the world meant precisely this, that therein the relation of the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity, by the voluntary will of the 
Father, was suspended, and in fact continued interrupted during the 
whole period of our Lord’s humiliation. But if this be the true 
account of the matter, how can we escape the conclusion that the 
Son of God was and is dependent for His existence, as such, on the 
will of the Father ; in a word, was a dependent person? And if so, 
again, we see not how it is possible to escape the inference that 
Christ could have only been the Son of God, at most, in a high 
Arian sense. Thus, however, such a theory may permit us yet to 
say of Christ, with Origen, 2%eozory%y, it forbids us, no less than the 
theories of the radical critics, to affirm His absolute equality with 
God. As regards, therefore, the drift of the times towards a denial 
of Jesus as the Son of God, from the theory of the kenosis we fear 
more than we dare to hope; we fear lest, however little this be 
thought of, or desired by its advocates, it may be found in the end 
rather to have weakened than confirmed the faith of the Church 
in the absolute deity of Christ. 

6. Yet another force in modern life, of quite a different kind, 
must be named as a factor of growing importance, if we accept com- 
petent testimony, in its influence on the popular belief of modern 
Christendom in the deity of Christ. It is the position of influence 
which the Jewish nation, within the present generation, has come to 
assume in education, the press, and in general literature. That the 
Jew should be mentioned in this connection, or that any one should 
imagine that the faith of Christendom in Jesus as the Son of God, 
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should have anything to fear from the Jews, will doubtless seem 
very strange to all whose attention may not have been directed to 
the facts which illustrate this matter ; but in naming Jewish influence, 
in addition to what has been mentioned already, as a source of 
danger to Christian faith, we are only expressing what has of late 
years been repeatedly emphasized, by such calm, dispassionate obser- 
vers as, e. g., the elder Delitzsch, the late Prof. Christlieb, Prof. 
Godet and others. Many, no doubt, will be surprised by such words 
as the following from the last named of these eminent men: 

“The whirlwind, which is now carrying the world captive, is the inspiration 
of the Jewish spirit. .... As acareful observer remarks, *‘ There is not one of us 
who does not already, whether consciously or unconsciously, do homage to this 
power.’ .... It is the Jewish mind which is guiding the religious and moral 
movements of society in our day. Journalism, and the lesser literature, belong 
to it almost entirely, especially in Germany More and more are they the 
representatives of the Jewish race, who shine in art and take precedence in 
science. .... After having favoured, and brought about the triumph in every 
place of the anti-Christian tendencies of the day, the Jew will boldly proclaim 
the fall of the Christ of the Gentiles. Was it not the sole mission of Jesus, and 
of Christianity, to spread abroad among the heathen nations, the worship of the 
God of Abraham? This work is now accomplished. .... The latest self- 
accommodation of Providence to the idolatries of the Gentiles—the adoration 
of Jesus—has but to give way, and mankind will have reached its goal.’’ + 

While we do not endorse every anticipation of this eminent writer, 
whom we cannot always follow, these words of his seem certainly 
deserving of attention in their bearing on this subject. It is hardly 
supposable that men of such a position and character as Prof. Godet, 
and the others named, are all frightened at a mere fancy of their 
own, which has few or no facts to justify it. There is no lack of 
such facts. 

In considering the facts to be directly mentioned, we have to 
remember that that is true of the Jews which is true of no other 
people ; that as a nation they are characterized, in a peculiar sense, 
by the maintenance of a formal, national repudiation of the claims 
of Jesus to be the Son of God, and the Messiah of Israel. In this 
respect their position is quite distinct from that of any heathen 
people. As a nation, more than eighteen hundred years ago, through 
their official representatives, they sat in formal judgment on the 
claims of Jesus to be the Son of God, and rejected them; and to 
this day, as a nation, they are a unit in their-maintenance of this 
unwavering denial that Jesus was the Son of God. Their unique 
position among the other nations is due simply to their position 
on this point. On secondary matters, there is indeed a wide differ- 
ence among themselves; but on this point, there is no difference. 


*Osman Bey, in ‘“‘La conquéte du monde par les Juifs.’’ 
+ ‘‘New Testament Studies,”’ pp. 383, 384. 
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The so-called Reformed Jew vies with the orthodox Jew of the old 
Talmudic school, in his active hatred to the worship and adoration 
as God of this Jesus whom their fathers crucified. Now, it is evi- 
dent enough that if, by any combination of circumstances, this na- 
tion, occupying such a religious and spiritual position, and possessed 
moreover, as all allow, of exceptional average intellectual power, 
should find itself in a condition in which its ablest men of culture 
should be enabled to exercise a powerful influence on the education 
of the public mind, this could bode no good to Christian faith. It 
would of necessity have to be reckoned as an influence hostile, in 
the highest degree, to the faith that Jesus was the Son of God. But 
the significance of the situation of to-day, as bearing on the present 
discussion, is that this, in fact, is precisely what we see. The eman- 
cipation of the Jews in the present century, through the largest part 
of Christendom, and their consequent admission to equal advantages 
_ with their Gentile neighbors in education, as in social and political 
life, has brought about just this condition of things. The extent to 
which the Jews, in all lands where they exist in any numbers, have 
succeeded in placing themselves among the educated and educating 
classes, and in obtaining most important positions for the education 
of the coming generation, and for moulding the thought of the 
masses through the press, is one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the nineteenth century. It is so manifest and significant a fact as 
to be the frequent subject of anxious comment, by the most 
sober and thoughtful observers of the day upon the continent of 
Europe, where this Jewish movement is most conspicuous. The testi- 
mony as to the facts, is uniform and undisputed. In Italy, for 
example, according to a recent number of the Jewish Chronicle, we 
confront such facts as these. In the Faculty of the University of 
Pisa, nine of the professors are Jews; in Naples, three; in Turin, 
seven; in the Academy of Rome, fourteen; in the University of 
Bologna, nine; in the Instituto Superiore of Florence, eight; in all 
fifty Jewish professors in the highest institutions of learning, in a 
land where they number only about 40,000, in 28,000,000. In 
France, in like manner, we find the highest education, to a most 
remarkable extent, in the hands of Jews. In Paris, in the Keole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, of the staff of thirty-five professors, 
seven are Jews, comprising such men as Oppert, Jos. Halévy, Weil, 
the Derenbourgs, e¢ al, In the universities of Germany, whither go 
so many of our young men, from both America and Great Britain, 
in 1887, out of 1326 professors, ninety-eight were Jews; a figure 
the more significant, not only because they are scarcely two per 
cent of the general population, but because it represents an increase 
in their number of forty per cent within five years. And that we 
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may expect to see a yet stronger representation of Jewish influence 

in the world’s chief seats of learning, at least in Europe, in the 

immediate future, is the more evident, when it is observed that 

among the students, in the leading universities of Europe, the Jews 

are represented in a yet larger proportion, far exceeding their pro- 

portion in the general population. Their number varies from about 

one-tenth, as in the University of Berlin, to nearly one-third, as in 

the University of Buda-Pesth, where of 3100 students, 1072 are 

Jews, and that in a country where they are only four per cent of 
the population. As the natural result of this, according to a leader 

in the London Times, “A permanent epidemic of alarm at Jewish 

encroachments prevails, to which Vienna is as subject as Berlin 

The entire circle of the liberal professions, as well as finance, is 
almost in the exclusive possession of Jewish practitioners. .... 
Jews are eloquent at the bar and in Parliament. They heal the’ 
diseases of Christians, and guide their views through the press.” The 

late Prof. Christlieb is only one of many witnesses to the fact 

stated by himself to the writer, that “almost the entire liberal press 

of the German Empire is in the hands of the Jews.” In France, 

the position of the Jews, as the educators of the public mind, through 

the press, is scarcely less commanding. It has been stated on good 

authority that, in Paris, there is only one paper of any note which 

is not under Jewish control. 

Of course, it is quite in the spirit of this age of universal tolera- 
tion and equality, to make light of all this, and regard this increas- 
ing influence of the Jews in the highest seats of learning, in the 
learned professions and in the press, with indifference, as a matter of 
no serious consequence or significance. But surely no earnest and 
thoughtful Christian, when once the facts are brought before 
him, will be able soto regard it. Certainly toany one who believes 
that Christianity is more than a system of ethics, and that faith in 
the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God and Saviour of men is 
essential to its very existence as also to personal salvation, it is not 
and cannot be a matter of no serious import that the education of 
the young, as in Germany, should be so largely passing into the 
hands of a people distinguished equally by their exceptional ability 
and their hostility to evangelical faith. This fact must certainly be 
reckoned among those tendencies of our times which lead toward 
the denial of the supreme deity and lordship of Jesus Christ. This 
effect is already to be observed, if we may trust careful observers, 
in the world’s educational centres. Thus a Berlin correspondent 
of the New York Jndependent writes regarding the German cities as 
follows: 


“The de-Christianization of the masses in the cities of Germany, 
which German Christians deplore so much, has resulted not in mere 
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religious indifferentism, but to a great extent in an active antag- 
onism to the Church and to the social order founded upon Christian 
principle When after the repeal of the law compelling 
parents to have their children baptized, it was learned that in the 
next twelve months one thousand infants had not been baptized, a 
leading Berlin paper exclaimed, ‘Hurrah for the first thousand 
heathens in Berlin.’ And then the writer adds, in full accord with 
the universal testimony, ‘The Berlin press, with the exception of 
such conservative periodicals as the Reichs- Bote, the Kreuz-Zeitung, 
and the Catholic Germania, are nearly all in the hands of the so- 
called reformed, ¢.e., rationalistic Jews. To their influence, to a great 
extent, must be ascribed the especially deplorable religious, or, 
rather, irreligious, condition of the German metropolis.’ ” 

It should need no- argument to show what must needs be the 
bearing of this new and most remarkable position of the Jewish 
people upon the immediate future of Christian faith. One can hardly 
conceive a more effective means to weaken and destroy the faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God with the masses of the people, a more 
effective propaganda of unbelief than a press which, as in France 
and Germany especially, should in any great degree come under Jew- 
ish influence or control. Nor can we in America afford to ignore 
this feature in the outlook, because as yet it is chiefly on the conti- 
nent of Europe that the malign anti-Christian Jewish influence 
is making itself felt. For with the present facility of intercommu- 
nication among all the nations of the world, and especially between 
Europe and America, it is impossible that any great movement of 
thought on either continent should not sooner or later make itself 
felt upon the other. In ever-increasing numbers our young men go 
to the German universities year by year, to be exposed to the full force 
of whatever anti-Christian influences may there be brought to bear 
uponthem. And not only so, but to this continent also are coming 
of late years in increasing numbers these same Jews, bringing with 
them their inextinguishable hostility to the religion of Christ, and 
above all to the doctrine of the supreme deity of Christ. In the 
last seven years no less than 150,000 Jews have come to America. 
In the four years ending with the year 1886-7, are reported 
86,454 Jewish immigrants as landed in the port of New York 
alone, of which number 25,778 entered in the last named year. 
Even this number was exceeded last year. We may be sure that 
they come here, despite popular prejudice, to rise—as they do every- 
where that full liberty of competition is given them—to positions 
where they will make themselves powerfully felt in their influence 
upon public opinion. 

Nor may we wisely count too much on the comparative smallness 

5 
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of their numbers. In every land where they are found under similar 
conditions, their influence, as the above facts show, is out of all pro- 
portion to their number in the general population. Already, few as 
they are among our 65,000,000, they are beginning to make them- 
selves felt. Asis well known, one of the leading dailiesin New York 
is in Jewish hands; and we hear the like from San Francisco and other 
American cities. Weare only speaking in accord with the judg- 
ment of some of the wisest observers of our times, when we repeat 
that we must take note of this rising influence of the Jewish na- 
tion in education and in literature, as a factor already of appreciable 
power in the anti-Christian movement of the day; a factor, moreover, 
which is likely, if we may judge from present appearances, to make 
itself felt yet more powerfully in the immediate future than in the 
past. What the full flood of this Jewish influence may mean for 
Christendom, itis yet too soon to predict; but the tide is still rising, 
and so long as the Jew remains an unbeliever in Christ, it can bring 
with it no blessing. 

Illustrations of the subject of this essay might easily be added, 
but when we consider the nature and importance of the movements 
indicated, these will probably suffice to show that the Church of 
to-day has to confront, along several distinct lines, a convergent 
opposition to the most vital article of her faith, that Jesus was the 
Son of God, in that sense for affirming which He was sentenced by 
the Sanhedrim to death. The fact is profoundly suggestive. We 
are able, assuredly, with exceeding joy and thankfulness, to discern 
along many diverse lines, abundant evidence that the glorified and 
enthroned Christ is directing, on earth, all the movements of nations 
and churches, overruling all with a view to the speedy evangelization 
of all nations, and the ultimate victory of His Church over all her 
enemies ; ordering all things with a unity of aim in the preparation 
for the predicted triumph of His kingdom, which fills the heart with 
wonder, admiration and praise, the more that it is studied. But do 
not such facts as those which have been above set forth, reveal also 
a common counter-movement from many directions upon the cen- 
tral fortress of Christian faith, the article of faith in Jesus as the 
only-begotten Son of the Father, such as suggests that, on the anti- 
Christian side, an unseen Power is using and combining, within the 
limits permitted by the Lord for His own glory, diverse move- 
ments of thought and action for the attempted destruction of 
Christian faith, in that which is the central glory of our holy 
religion, God manifest in the flesh for man’s salvation ? 

But we are, after all, not so much concerned with these facts and 
their apparent significance as bearing on theological speculation, as 
to indicate their practical importance. It is true that no man, who 
believes the promises of God’s Word, can have any doubt as to the 
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issue of the great conflict between the Son of God and the prince of 
this world; but none the less does it befit God’s people to study the 
great world-field, and so discover the form which the campaign may 
be assuming, so that like the children of Issachar of old, having 
“ understanding of the times,” they may “ know what Israel ought to 
do.” If there be indeed much reason to believe that, in a more 
evident manner than for many centuries, the great enemy of Christ 
’ and His Church is combining his forces for a direct assault upon the 
person of our Lord, seeking to lead men on to the denial of His 
supreme deity and lordship, in so far, certainly, it becomes the duty 
of those especially who lead the Church, and specially direct her 
thought and life, whether from the pulpit, or through the press, or 
in chairs of public instruction, themselves to be watchful, and 
careful to estimate aright the bearings of things, and warning the 
people, to seek in every way'to counterwork and counteract the 
enemy upon this line. How this may most effectively be done is a 
most important question, and might well be discussed at length. We 
can only, in bringing the present paper to a close, make one or two 
practical suggestions. 

As remarked in the beginning, the deepest reason for all denial 
of Christ’s claims is found, not in the lack of evidence, but in 
the spiritual condition of men. Men who are proud of their intel- 
lectual and other attainments, who are satisfied with themselves, and 
hold the most exalted opinions of the sufficiency of man to achieve 
his own salvation and commend himself to God, see no occasion for 
a Saviour who is God manifest in flesh, and are therefore predis- 
posed by this their spiritual position, on the one hand, to undervalue 
the evidence for the deity of our Lord, and, on the other, to give 
the most ready acceptance to everything which may seem to cast 
doubt upon or contradict His claim to be the Son of God. But on 
the contrary, when men see the sad reality of their case, and begin to 
appreciate in some measure the truth of the Scripture testimony as 
to the guilt and helplessness of man under sin, then a Saviour who 
is God, becomes an evident necessity, and they will be just in that 
degree slow to yield assent to plausible arguments which, if valid, 
would deprive them of all hope for salvation. And this fact, 
already referred to, points us to one of the most important and 
essential means by which we may hope successfully to counteract 
this tendency to denial of the Son of God. We can only hope to 
do this as we insist, all the more strenuously the more that men 
resist the testimony, upon those aspects of revealed truth which 
most humble man and most magnify God. This, it is to be feared, 
is by no means the fashion of our day, however it may have been in a 
now by-gone generation. One hears now more of the glory of man 
the man of the nineteenth century, than of the glory of God; more. 
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of man’s natural excellence and goodness of heart, than of the 
unapproachable holiness of God; more of the working of evolution 
in history, than of the working of the fall in history ; more of moral 
reform, than of regeneration by the power of the Holy Ghost; more, 
in a word, of what man may be expected to do for himself, than of 
what God has done and what he needs to have God do for him. 
Far enough from the spirit of our age are those words of Isaiah, 
“Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils; for wherein is 
he to be accounted of?” But for this very reason all the more this 
needs to be the key-note of our preaching and teaching. For only 
by such preaching and teaching as shall by the power of the Holy 
Ghost convince men of their guilt and abject helpnessness shall we 
succeed in awakening that sense of spiritual need and utter self- 
despair which is the necessary spiritual prerequisite to the faith of 
the heart that Jesus is in truth the Son of God. 

To this end, in view of these convergent tendencies of our day to 
the denial of Christ's deity, we shall do well to bring the law of 
God in all its searching power to bear on the consciences of self-satis- 
fied men; and also with the law we shall insist upon that which is 
most central in the Gospel, namely, the Son of God “ made sin for us 
who knew no sin,” that we might thus and only thus “ be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” It matters not that men do not like 
in these days to hear of atonement by the blood of the holy Vic- 
tim as the indispensable condition of pardon of sin and reconcilia- 
tion with God; for this very reason all the more must we preach it, 
and therewith the Divine glory of the person of Christ, as that which 
gives the great atonement its preéminent value. Let us confidently 
use these truths. When the apostle Paul went forth to preach the 
Gospel among the unbelieving Jews of his day, railing at Christ and 
His disciples, we read that he simply insisted upon that truth which 
they rejected and most of all detested; “he proclaimed Jesus that 
He isthe Son of God.” It is a lesson for the Church for to-day, 
confronted anew by Christ-rejecting Judaism, as by anti-Christian 
oppositions of a mistaken science. All the more, let her centre her 
testimony upon Christ Himself. Nothing is better suited to con- 
vince of sin and humble man to the uttermost than the doctrine of 
a crucified Son of God as the atonement for human sin; and in such 
preaching and teaching we may be sure we can safely depend upon 
the power of God the Holy Ghost, working together with the 
Word, to convince those who hear, that Jesus of Nazareth was in 
truth the Son of God, who was crucified for our sins and is now 
exalted to the right hand of God, “to be a Prince and a Saviour, to 


give repentance and remission of sin.” 
S. H. KELLoea. 


TORONTO. 





V. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


N a preceding paper on the Atonement (see Presbyterian Review, 

October, 1889), we stated, at the outset, the two methods of 

treating this subject. We alsq gave an outline of our plan for 
these two papers. 

For the convenience of the reader, who may not have the old 
Review at hand, we repeat those statements : 

There are two methods of treating this subject. The one is the 
Scriptural and historic method; the other is the speculative and 
dogmatic. 

" The former is properly one and exact; the latter may be mani- 
fold, speculative and contradictory. 5 

In the former, the doctrine and the description are given in the 
inspired history; in the latter, each writer may formulate a defini- 
tion according to his preconceived philosophic and theological opin- 
ions. We shall, in these papers, pursue the Scriptural and historic 
method, rather than the speculative and dogmatic. We shall seek 
for Scriptural descriptions, rather than for speculative definitions, 
and for historic illustrations, rather than for dogmatic assertions. 

From the first we are to bear in mind, that Atonement is not only 
a Scriptural doctrine; it is also an historic reality. It ts indubit- 
ably retraced to an historical Person, who wrought out the Atone- 
ment, once for all. It has a real and abiding import, related as it is 
to God and to man, for time and eternity. It is interpenetrated by a 
twofold principle, or moral necessity, on the part of God and the part 
of man. Its range can be properly determined only as we follow the 
Scriptural discrimination between Atonement and Redemption— 
between the provision and the application. 

The conditions upon which it may become available for our personal 
salvation are unmistakably revealed in the Word of God. 

This is an outline survey of the positive field of thought presented 
by our subject. These five points, at least, should be carefully and 
fully considered, if we would traverse the field thus opened before us. 

The negative or outlying territory consists of partial or defective 
views of the Atonement. These also challenge our attention, if we 
would thoroughly define and defend the true. 
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As a Scriptural doctrine and an historical reality, the Atonement 
finds its place and definition in the larger history of Redemption. It 
is not coterminous with, nor equal to Redemption, yet it is a part— 
an inseparable and essential part—of Redemption, for without the 
Atonement there could be no Redemption. The Atonement has 
been wrought out as an historic reality by the Christ, the anointed 
Messiah. Redemption is being effected in the personal salvation of 
the sinner, by the applying agency of the Holy Ghost. 

Hence, we considered this central question : 


I. Tue Historic, PersonaL CHRIST—WHo Is HE? 
Next in order, according to our plan, we considered : 


II. Tue Import OF THE ATONEMENT, AS RELATED TO GoD 
AND TO MAN. 


From the inspired, historic account of the Atonement, we found 
abundantly that expiation, and propitiation, and substitution are 
real and vital elements in the atoning work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—sybstitution for sinners, propitiation toward God, expiation 
for sin. In the light of Scripture, we can but see that, “ while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” “the just for the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God;” that “ His soul was made an offering 
for sin ;” that “ Him hath God set forth to be a propitiation,” “to 
declare His righteousness, that He might be just, and the justifier of 
Him that believeth in Jesus.” 

In the next place we considered 


III. THe TworoLtD PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE ATONEMENT, 
OR ITS TwoFoLD MORAL NECESSITY ON THE PART OF GOD AND ON 
THE PART OF MAN. 


This twofold principle on the part of God is, according to Scrip- 
ture, the Divine consistency and Divine compassion—or, God’s holy 
justice and holy love, not the one without the other, nor the one in 
antagonism with the other. 

The moral order would be: Law and Love, or, Love and Law. 

To this the human conscience and human need evermore respond 
in willing or in unwilling witness. 

This twofold principle or moral necessity underlying and inter- 
penetrating the Atonement is manifest as nowhere else in the actual, 
historic, twofold life of Christ, Divine and human. This twofold 
principle, or moral necessity, may, also, be the real solvent of the 
partial views of the Atonement. But this will come up for consid- 
eration in its due order in this paper. 
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IV. Tue RANGE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


As preliminary, it is important to consider— 
The Scriptural discrimination between Atonement and Redemp- 
tion: ; 

The word Atonement is often used in the Scriptures. Four-score 
times or more does it appear as a noun or a verb, in different forms, 
but from the same common root. This original word is, in the 
Hebrew, D3—to cover; to cover over, by making expiation for 
sin or thesinner; in the Greek, fAdeyecdar. This Greek word in its 
different forms is employed in the Septuagint to translate the He- 
brew word for Atonement. ‘/Aaoryorov (Rom. iii, 25) and ‘/acpds 
(1 John ii, 2) are from the same root and have substantially the same 
meaning, being but two phases of the same essential fact—perhaps 
the concrete and abstract presentation of the same spiritual, inspired 
object lesson. 

The Scriptural meaning of the term atone or atonement is to 
cover, or, covering sin with sacrificial blood—by suffering even unto 
death. Illustrations abound in the Old Testament, as in Leviticus, 
which are repeatedly referred to in the New Testament, as in Ro- 
mans and in Hebrews. (This I have abundantly shown in a preced- 
ing article. See Presbyterian Review, October, 1889.) 

This is the actual history in the case of the sacrificial types, and 
of the self-sacrificing Antitype, the suffering Saviour. The doc- 
trine inlaid in this sacred history is, the expiation of sin with 
sacrificial blood. 

A different Greek word, «aradiay7, is employed in the New Testa- 
ment for Reconciliation. In the single instance, in the New Testa- 
ment (Rom. v, 11), where this Greek word had been translated 
Atonement, the revisers have adopted Reconciliation as the proper 
translation. Whereas,in Heb. ii, 17, they have replaced the phrase, 
“to make reconciliation,” by the more exact translation, “to make 
propitiation”—to make atonement. So carefully is the word Atone- 
ment discriminated from the word Reconciliation throughout the 
New Testament. 

As if the inspired writers would definitely distinguish the means 
or cause from the result or effect—that is, the atoning sacrifice, from 
the reconciliation which is thereby effected. Thus, though the two 
are by no means separated, they are definitely distinguished in doc- 
trine, as they are really distinguished in fact. The atoning sacrifice 
in blood, or suffering even unto death, expiates sin or covers it. 
Thus, it recognizes, honors, maintains the Divine law as “ holy, just 
and good ;” and, thus, does it propitiate the holy Lawgiver, so that 
reconciled, propitiated (enabled to be propitious), by this recogni- 
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tion of the holiness of the law and the Lawgiver, He can in any 
possible way treat with sinners, e. g., in the exercise of forbearance, 
and suspension of penalty, and amnesty toward the guilty, and 
probation in grace, and the offer of salvation thus made possible. 

Amnesty, with a]l that is thus involved and offered, is secured by 
the Atonement or Expiation of sin. In the history of the case, this 
distinction is precisely made, as well as in the doctrine; and in the 
former, it is in precise accord with the latter. The historical veri- 
fies the doctrinal distinction, as so carefully set forth in the Scrip- 
tures. 

The history of the onworking as Amnesty toward the sinner, and 
the perpetuated proclamation of the Gospel, now, is in strict accord 
with the historic order of the atoning sacrifice, when it was wrought 
and “finished” by the suffering Saviour, viz., the gracious means, 
and then the gracious immediate result ; in other words, the atoning 
sacrifice for sin, by the Mediator, and then the gracious amnesty, 
proclaimed to the sinner, by the propitiated, reconciled Divine 
Majesty. ‘“ Now, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech men by us;” “to whom He hath given the ministry of 
reconciliation ” (2 Cor. v, 20, 18). 

But this does not exhaust the Divine love and wisdom in the gra- 
cious scheme of Redemption. If it should stop here, there would be 
no salvation realized. Thougk there had been mediatorial suffering, 
and Divine love revealed, and Divine law maintained, and Divine 
amnesty proclaimed, either none would be redeemed, because of the 
sinful and rebellious choice of man, or all would be redeemed by the 
pardoning act of God, though still unregenerate, and still unsaved 
from sin. But Redemption is not thus to be actualized or com- 
pleted in every case, by the pardoning act of God; nor is it thus 
to fail in every case, because of the sinful and rebellious choice of 
man. There shall, however, be the actualized redemption of a 
great company, which no man can number. The Atorement—the 
expiatory sacrifice even unto death—has been effected ; Redemption 
shall be. The real history of Redemption (not yet completed), and 
the doctrine imbedded in it, lie before us, surveyed by the inspired 
Word unto completeness, even unto “the Day of the Lord.” 

What is this larger thought, this climactic doctrine, which Biblical 
usage, with inspired precision, distinguishes from that of the atone- 
ment? This thought, this doctrine the Scriptures present us in 
varied form, in the terms redeem and redemption, and their modifi- 
cations. 

The terms redeem and redemption are employed about one 
hundred and forty times in the Scriptures. But they appear in 
different words—Hebrew and Greek—from those expressing atone 
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and atonement, viz., IN) and 7°) (in various forms) in Hebrew; 
and dyopéfw and dvtpéw (in various forms) in Greek. The larger 
and completed thought conveyed in Redemption is deliverance— 
real, actual deliverance from the penalty and the power of sin— 
from its guilt and dominion; a deliverance not fully effected in 
Regeneration, but approximating in the progressive work of Sanc- 
tification, and culminating in complete salvation from all evil of 
body, soul and spirit. The growth of this thought towards its full- 
ness may be traced in such Scriptures as these: “In whom we have 
our redemption, the forgiveness of our sins” (Col. i, 14). “ Know- 
ing that ye were redeemed ... . from your vain manner of life 
handed down from your fathers” (1 Pet. i, 18). “Even we 
(believers) groan within ourselves, waiting .... for the redemp- 
tion of our bodies” (Rom. viii, 23). “Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God in whom ye were sealed unto the day of Redemption ” (Eph. 
iv, 80). 

In this discrimination which we have traced, and which the 
Scriptures so clearly and carefully and constantly make, it is easy 
to see how the Atonement is a gracious provision of infinite value 
full and free, and “ finished ” by Him “ who liveth and was dead, and 
is alive for evermore ;” while Redemption is the gracious application 
effected by the Holy Spirit—a personal, individual, particular appli- 
cation. For, however many or few be saved, each person is saved 
as an individual, and by a personal application. 

Hence, with this Scriptural discrimination in mind, it is easy to 
understand that “Christ died for sinners” (Rom. v, 6); that, “ He 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world” (1 John ii, 2); that, “ He by the grace 
of God should taste death for every man” (Heb. ii, 9); that “ He is the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world ” (John i, 29-36) ; 
that, “‘ He came into the world to save sinners ” (1 Tim. i, 15) ; that, 
“ He died for all, that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves” (2 Cor. v, 15); that, “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life” (John iii, 15); that, “the Son of 
Man came to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke xix, 10); 
that, “ He is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe” 
(1 Tim. iv, 10); that, the invitation is full and free, “ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. xi, 28). 

“Ye are in Christ Jesus who was made unto us wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption ” (1 Cor. i, 
80). “Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
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people for His own possession, zealous of good works” (Titus ii, 14). 
The Redemption being thus wrought out for us is—must be—in its 
very nature, personal and particular, illustrating at once and actual- 
izing “the election in grace.” Though often confounded for want of 
precision, in language or in conception, these words—Atonement and 
Redemption—are distinct and distinguished in Scripture, Atonement 
being the larger term for a race of sinners, Redemption being the 
larger term for the individual believer; Atotiement being a work 
graciously wrought out for us on earth, by the Incarnate Mediator, 
and “finished” by his atoning death on Calvary, “once for all,” 
Redemption being a work graciously carried on by the Holy Spirit in 
individual regeneration, justification, sanctification even unto glori- 
fication (Rom. viii, 29, 30). 

“The Spirit and the bride say, ‘Come.’ And he that heareth, 
let him say, ‘Come.’ And he that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely” (Rev. xxii, 17); “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ” (Mark 
xvi, 15); “ The bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the 
world” (John vi, 51); “ Ye will not come unto me, that ye may 
have life” (John v, 40); “ And this is the judgment, that the light 
is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light” (John iii, 19). 

Keeping before us the Scriptural distinction between Atonement 
and Redemption, it is easy to see how wide is the range of the 
Atonement; how its value is infinite as the sacrifice of a Divine 
Saviour; how it is full and free and “finished,” at once revealing 
the unspeakable love of God in Christ, and vindicating the ineffable 
justice of God; in a word, a provision for our salvation “in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for.us” (Rom. v, 8); “the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God” (1 Peter iii, 18). 
While Redemption is, must be, individual, particular, personal— 
graciously conditioned by the Saviour Himself—awaiting applica- 
tion in the experience and sanctification and salvation of sinners, 

In the history of Redemption, then, we find the doctrine of the 
Atonement, its significance and place—not, on the one hand, as 
coterminous or identical with Redemption ; yet, on the other hand, 
as essential to and never separated from Redemption. The Scriptu- 
ral representation is that the expiatory, the propitiatory, the vicari- 
ous sacrifice for sin—the Atonement—meets the penalty of sin and 
covers the guilty from the search of avenging justice, making par- 
don possible and full deliverance from condemnation. It is of God’s 
love revealed in Christ and opens the way for conditional blessings 
immeasurable, even the fullness of Redemption. Yet, Atonement, 
though it procures pardon, does nut remove the pollution of sin. 
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It isa preliminary requisite to regeneration, yet it does not produce 
regeneration. It is preliminary to sanctification and indispensable, 
yet it does not produce sanctification. Though furnishing the pro- 
vision for salvation, it awaits the application. “In and by itself 
Atonement saves no soul” (Shedd’s “Dogmatic Theology,” ii, p. 477). 
“The Atonement as such does not save any” (Dr. H. B. Smith’s 
“System of Christian Theology,” p. 479). It awaits application. 
But this opens before us the whole work of Redemption in the sal- 
vation of any sinner or of all sinners that shall be saved. 

If it should stop here, and no sinner improve the amnesty offered, 
or accept the grace provided, yet Divine law would have been 
supremely honored, and Divine justice vindicated, and ineffable love 
and grace revealed in Christ before the view of the whole universe. 
Even upon such a hypothetical issue Christ would not have died in 
vain. If few or all should reject Christ Jesus the Saviour and die 
in their sins, it would not abrogate or annul Christ’s sacrificial death 
for sin and sinners. This has been accomplished. The Atone- 
ment has been made (@za&) “once for all,” which the Scriptures 
emphasize by inspired repetition. On Calvary it was finished. 
“There remaineth no more sacrifice for sin.” This stands before 
God and the universe as an exhibition of Divine love and holiness 
infinite in significance and merit. However many may reject, it does 
not lessen its infinite significance and value. Ilowever many receive 
itin faith and be saved in everlasting life cannot increase its infinite 
significance and value. Wrought for sinners that they may be 
saved, and that God may be just and the justifier of him that believ- 
eth in Jesus, though all should reject it, still it would not bein vain 
in revealing the justice and the love of God in Jesus Christ. Neither 
would it be in vain in its unerring witness against sinners who reject 
it, but rather a swift witness against such rejectors challenging con- 
demnation upon this supreme issue: ‘Of how much sorer punish- 
ment shall he be judged worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith 
He was sanctified, an unholy thing and hath done despite unto the 
spirit of grace?” (Heb. x, 29.) 


V. THE CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE ATONEMENT MAY BECOME 
AVAILABLE FOR OUR PERSONAL SALVATION. 


The Covenant of Redemption between the Father and the Sonin 
its origin and ongoing, according to repeated Scriptures, involved this 
primal meritorious condition—the atoning sacrifice of the incarnate 
Word, the Eternal Logos, the only-begotten Son of God. In the 
nature of the case this was requisite that there might be even 
amnesty and grace possible and proffered to sinful man. 
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The Gospel of Christ, now proclaimed by His authority and in 
His name, includes conditions not meritorious, yet indispensable, in 
any possible moral scheme of Redemption—certainly indispensable 
in the scheme of Redemption revealed in the Scriptures. 

According to the inspired history of Redemption, the covenant 
between the Father and the Son put the case as related to sinners 
into the hands of Christ the Mediator. Henceforth, the sinner isto 
treat with the Saviour. He—in any covenant toward man—affixes 
such terms or conditions as He may deem proper. If these condi- 
tions are met, Christ will approve and bless; if these conditions are 
rejected, Christ will judge and condemn. In the administration of 
grace, Christ is properly as He is actually the Supreme Judge. 
Hence, He decides and declares that sin against the Holy Ghost, the 
reprover, persuader, regenerator, sanctifier, cannot be forgiven. 
Resistance to Him may be fatal. We repeat, then, the Gospel of 
Christ, now proclaimed by His gracious authority, includes condi- 
tions not meritorious, but indispensable to every personal transgres- 
sor. These are few and simple, but significant and comprehensive. 
Indeed, they reach to the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Touching the springs of spiritual life they are radical in relation to 
moral character and conduct. These conditions which the atoning 
Mediator hath established are, “ Repentance toward God and Faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This gracious Gospel of Christ which bringeth salvation is not, 
then, proclaimed on “lowered conditions,” as some unwittingly and 
some insiduously teach. To any and every personal transgressor 
these are proclaimed as indispensable conditions—* Repentance 
toward God and Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

While all true believers will say with Paul, “The love of Christ 
constraineth us,” with every true believer, the masterful appeal is 
to his loyal and best endeavor to be like Christ, as at length he will 
be, drawn by the constraint of a Saviour’s love. Then, too, he shall 
be with Christ where He is, beholding and sharing His glory. Itis 
easy to see that no formal law arrayed in robes of justice and speak- 
ing in tones of command and attended with penal terrors could 
reach the height and depth of Clrist’s constraining love. Yet it 
is never to be forgotten by saint or sinner that the commandment 
is holy, just and good; and that holy law must ever speak and ever 
remind us how sacredly Christ, our atoning Saviour, regarded and 
regards it (Matt. v, 17-20), and ever be “a school-master unto Christ, 
that we may be justified by faith.” Although, “ After that faith is 
come, we are no longer under (a tutor, R.V.) a school-master,” but 
under Christ ((ral. iii, 24, 25). 

It is evident, then, that the mere fact of an Atonement as made 
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and “finished” does not give to every or to any sinner a claim on 
God to the completed benefits of Redemption. If it did, then every 
mau might thus be saved, as he is unrenewed and unregenerate. 
This, no evangelical Christian church will (we think) admit. The 
Scriptures teach, “ Without faith it is impossible to please God” 
(Heb. xi, 6). And Christ declares, “Ye must be born again” 
(John iii, 7). 

These conditions are indispensable to salvation, in the very nature 
of the case, else it would be salvation im sin—not salvation /rom 
sin; and they are made indispensable by the authoritative, yet gra- 
cious declaration of the Saviour Himself. The Scriptures are 
explicit—* Repent,” cried John, the forerunner of the Christ— 
“ Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “ Repent ye,” 
proclaimed Christ, the Messiah, “for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ” (Mat. iii, 2; iv, 17). Peter preached at Pentecost : “ Repent and 
be baptized every one yuu, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins;” and in the temple: “ Repent and be converted, that 


your sins may be blotted out.” Paul at Athens preached: “God 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent” (Acts ii, 38 ; 
iii, 19; xvii, 30). The authoritative declaration of Christ has fixed 
this condition as universal and indispensable: “ Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish ” (Luke xiii, 3, 5). 


Another condition, not meritorious but alike indispensable, has 
been fixed by the same Divine authority: “He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; but he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” “ Repent 
ye and believe the Gospel.” The great commission is: “ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth, and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned” (John iii, 86; Mark i, 15; xvi, 15, 16). 

The grace provided upon the meritorious and indispensable condi- 
tion of Christ’s infinite sacrifice for sin is thus proffered and promised 
upon the indispensable but not meritorious conditions of Repentance 
and Faith. Christ has paid the infinite price—“ fully satisfying the 
justice of the Father” (Conf, viii, 5), for one, or every sin; for one, 
or every sinner. Christ has thus obtained salvation for us; but it is 
not ours—it could not become ours, we might more strongly say— 
except on the conditions which He Himself hath graciously estab- 
lished. Wherever these conditions are met, the promise will be 
fulfilled. 

Will the conditions be met? This question is one of great prac- 
tical and doctrinal importance in the gracious scheme of Redemp- 
tion. It is a question of supreme moment to the sinner. In some 
way, and in every case issuing in salvation, the sinner’s agency must 
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be enlisted, for it is he and not God who must repent, believe and 
be saved. These are his acts and not another's. They cannot be 
done by proxy—not even by the Holy Ghost in the sinner’s stead. 
Will the gracious but indispensable conditions be met by the sin- 
ner’s ready and grateful acceptance? They should be thus met. 
But, alas, they will not be. Sacred Scripture and human history 
abundantly prove this startling negative. 

It remains, then, as a moral necessity, that another agency, gra- 
cious and Divine—the Holy Spirit—initiate the blessed work, enlist 
the human agency in repentance toward God, and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This, at least, must be effected by the Holy Spirit, or 
all be lost. This gracious Divine agency is sovereiyn, but not arbi- 
trary. Doubtless, there are supremely good and righteous reasons 
why all may not thus be reached and saved. This, however, is a 
question not only profound, but fathomless, we think, to any finite 
sounding. Certainly it is not because Christ has failed to make 
ample provision; or has barred the way; or has forbidden any to 
partake ; or will reject any who repent and believe. 

Nor is it because God has created men in order or on purpose to 
damn them, or because He delighteth in the death of any soul that 
‘dieth. He would rather, as He declared, infinitely rather, every 
soul would turn and live (Ezek. xviii, 23, 31, 832; xxxiii, 11). The 
Divine plan and provision and promise in grace, it is safe to say, are 
in full accord with this solemn, loving declaration of God and the 
urgent obligation impressed upon every soul, “to repent and believe 
the Gospel.” 

Yet, it is no less certain that if these indispensable conditions be 
met, and redemption be effected in any case, it must be by the 
applying agency of the Holy Ghost. He must initiate the good 
work and continue it unto perfection—not arbitrarily, but sover- 
eignly ; not in violation of man’s moral nature, but in accord with 
it; not by creating new spiritual faculties or moral powers (as if 
the change were physical or constitutional), but by renewing these 
“in knowledge, righteousness and true holiness,” and thus, at length, 
conforming them to the will of God, and confirming them in the 
likeness of Christ. Such, “from the beginning God hath chosen 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth” (2 Thess, ii, 13)—the only way revealed or that seems 
morally possible. 

Such are “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ; who are kept by the power 
of God, through faith” (1 Pet. i, 2,3). The Scriptures repeatedly 
reveal the secret of this spiritual need in such passages as these 
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(2 Cor. ii, 14; Rom. viii, 5, 7). The sinful human heart would fail 
to meet the conditions indispensable to salvation from sin without 
some gracious influence from above. Hence the universal need that 
the Holy Spirit undertake the work of grace, “ whereby convincing 
us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge 
of Christ, and renewing our wills, He doth persuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel” 
(S. C., 31). 

“Yet,” in the words of the Confession, Chap. x, Sec. 1, “so as 
they come most freely, being made willing by His grace.” Hence 
the delicacy and difficulty of the task, to reconcile the hostile 
will and win to growing obedience and save the sinful soul. He 
must be brought to this freely and by his own consent; by per- 
suasion, not by violence (Conf., Ch. x, Sec. 1). The spiritual is in 
accord with man’s moral nature, not in violation of it (Conf., Ch. iii, 
Sec. 1). 

As thus graciously, divinely wrought, it is effectual. We need 
not say it is irresistible. We need not say this in order to be 
orthodox in faith or philosophy. We need not say thisin order 
to be Scriptural. The Scriptures even say of some: “ Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye” (Acts viii, 51). 
“ Wherefore I was grieved with that generation.” “So we see that 
they could not enter in because of unbelief” (Heb. ii, 7-19). “OF 
how much sorer punishment .... shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God .... and ltath done 
despite unto the Spirit of Grace” (Heb. x, 29). 

But if we would be true to the truth, and faithful to the momen- 
tous issue that confronts the human soul, we must not fail to teach 
and emphasize these indispensable conditions, “ Repentance toward 
God and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts xx, 21). 

We shall be alike orthodox, and Scriptural, and loyal to Christ 
when with Him we make known “ the Gospel of God, declaring, the 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: Repent ye 
and believe the Gospel” (Mark i, 15). 

We have traced, at considerable length, the twofold principle 
which underlies and interpenetrates the atonement. This we have 
styled the Divine Consistency and Divine Compassion. Heuce, the 
atonement wrought out by the incarnate Logos, the Divine-human, 
the theanthropic Saviour--the Atonement is thus possessed of infinite 
value, and is at once expiatory toward sin, propitiatory toward God, 
substitutive, vicarious toward sinners. Its range is full and free. Its 
conditions toward the sinner are few and simple — repentance 
toward Ged and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The Atonement 
thus characterized by Scripture, manilested Divine compassion and 
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vindicated the Divine consistency. John iii, 16: ‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” Rom. iii, 25, 
26: “ Whom God set forth to be a propitiation through faith, by His 
blood, for the shewing of His righteousness: that He might Himself 
be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” According 
to the Scriptures the Atonement presupposes the Divine attributes 
—God’s holy love and holy justice—not the one without the other. 
The moral order is: Law and Love, or, Love and Law. The Atone- 
ment does not originate or produce either of these Divine attributes. 
It is rather preceded and produced by them; or, to speak more 
precisely, the Atonement is their expression, their manifestation 
toward a sinful world. 

We need not even say that the Atonement seeks to harmonize 
these Divine attributes. They are in harmony. They ever have 
been and ever will be inharmony. A timeless and better statement 
would be, they are at eternal harmony in God, the ever-holy, the 
ever-loving God. But how ina world of sin, especially ina human 
world of sin, these Divine attributes shall have due expression, is the 
problem. How Divine justice and Divine love may be manifested 
graciously toward sinners, becomingly toward God; safely toward 
His moral and eternal government throughout the universe, and yet 
graciously and helpfully toward sinful man—this is the high prob- 
lem which God alone iscompetent tosolve. What that solution is, 
we can know only as it is revealed in the Scriptures and realized in 
the ongoing history of Redemption. This solution centres in the 
incarnation and atoning work of the Christ (Presbyterian Review, 
October, 1889, Art. iv). 

According to the Scriptural and complete view of the Atonement, 
any theory which would single out some one of these complemen- 
tary principles and exalt or magnify this to the exclusion of any or 
all of the others, and especially to the exclusion of the central and 
supreme truth of Christ’s sacrificial and atoning work even unto 
“the death of the cross” (Phil. ii, 6-8)—any such partial and 
exclusive theory would be at once defective in being partial, and 
faulty or fatal in excluding the essential and supreme truth. 


VI. PARTIAL VIEWS OR THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


It is well for us to note at the outset, that we may the more easily 
keep it in mind to the last, that the Scriptural compiete view of 
the Atonement includes in itself each truth in the divergent, partial 
views, organizing them into complete unity around this essential, 
sacrificial thought: “In due season Christ died for the ungodly.” 
“God commendeth His own love toward us, in that while we were 
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yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. v, 6, 8). “Christ suffered 
(died) for sin once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that He might 
bring us to God” (1 Pet. iii, 18). “Thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer” (Luke xxiv, 46). “That He might bea merciful and faith- 
ful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for 
the sins of the people ” (Heb. ii, 17). “ Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission” (Heb. ix, 12, 14, 22). “We see Jesus 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honor, 
that by the grace of God He should taste death for every man” 
(Heb. ii, 9). 

The lowest form of these theories is not devoid of truth: that 
the Saviour is merely human, that He is only a prophet or teacher, 
or that He is merely a martyr witness to Divine truth, or that He isa 
heroic and successful moral leader. 

All this is comprehended within the Scriptural view and much 
more. Christ is indeed a prophet in its widest and, supremest 
sense, speaking for God, predicting future events, proclaiming to 
sinners the way of return to the Father. But He is a prophet and 
more. He is Himself the way. “Jesus saith, I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life; no one cometh unto the Father but by Me” 
(John xiv, 6). “He that climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber” (John x, 1). Hence, we are invited to 
“come with boldness by the blood of Jesus, by the way which He 
hath dedicated for us, a new and living way” (Heb. x, 19, 20). 

He is indeed a witness to the truth not only in the presence of 
Pilate declaring, “To this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth” (John xviii, 37); but before 
the whole world witnessing for the truth even unto the death—and 
in this its real sense is He the supreme martyr—witness to the truth 
in the presence not only of men, but in the presence of angels and 
of the whole universe, for time and for all eternity. 

But He is more than a martyr. He gave His life. “No one 
taketh it away from Me,” saith Jesus, “but I lay it down of Myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again” 
(John x, 18). 

He is more than a witness to the truth. He is the truth (John xiv, 6). 
Christianity is not separate from+Christ. Christianity centres in 
Christ as its real, living, personal, organizing centre. ‘“ We preach 
Christ crucified .... Christ the power of God and the Wisdom 
of God” (1 Cor. i, 23, 24). Hence, said the chief of the apostles: 
“I am determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified” (1 Cor. ii, 2). 

He is indeed our example (as this partial theory avers) in the 
Christian life—our supreme example in piety and purity and per- 


6 
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severance and perfectness, leaving us an example, that we should 
follow His steps. But Christ is more than our example. “He is 
the way and the truth and the life,” as He saith. “He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him” 
(John iii, 36). Hence, he doth say with loving voice that should 
wake and win the dead in sin: “Look unto Me and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth” (Isa. xlv, 22). 

More even than this—not only for the spiritually dead is Christ 
the giver of life, so that “they which hear shall live” (John v, 25); 
but He is the life of the believer—of those who are renewed and 
are spiritually living. “ He is our life,” says the apostle (Col. iii, 4). 
As it is written: “The righteous” (those justified or declared of 
God and accepted as righteous in Christ Jesus), “the righteous shall 
live by faith.” Hence, not only with the exactness of Christian 
logic, but in the experience of Christian life, Paul declares: “I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me... . I live by faith upon the 
Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me” (Gal. 11, 20.) 
Christ is indeed Prophet, Teacher, Martyr, Witness, Exemplar, 
hereic and successful Leader; but He is more. He is the Prince of 
life, the King giving citizenship in his kingdom and eternal life to 
all them who obey Him. 

A higher form of these theories and one not devoid of truth is, 
that Christ’s Atonement is His vicarious confession of sins—the sins 
of humanity. In this vicarious confession of sins, which consti- 
tutes the Atonement, Christ answers back to God for humanity, 
confessing God’s righteous condemnation of sin, and enables sinful 
humanity in Him to make this confession of sin, and thus make 
atonement to God for sin (see J. McLeod Campbell’s “ The Nature of 
the Atonement,” etc.; also, Newman Smyth’s “The Reality of Faith’). 

Christ is indeed the Amen of God, as our Immanuel and Mediator, 
answering back to God for us, an alien world, lost in sin, dishonoring 
the Divine law—answering back to God for us now and evermore 
in time and eternity: “The Law is holy, just and good;” “I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill the law” (Matt. v); “Lo, I come; in the 
volume of the book it is written of Me, I delight to do Thy will, O 
my God” (Ps. x], 7; ef. Heb. x, 7). “The hour is come; Father, 
glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee. I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do; and I come to Thee. I 
will that where I am, they whom Thou hast given Me may also 
be with Me” (John xvii, 1, 4, 11, 24). Hence, Christ is called “the 
faithful and true witness.” 

Henceforth “the promises of God in Christ are yea, and in Him 
Amen, unto the glory of God by us” (2 Cor. i, 20). 
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There is, indeed, in Christ’s incarnate life and obedience, even 
unto death (Phil. ii, 6-8), a constant, loyal recognition of Divine 
law, and of its just and.constant condemnation of sin, but the Scrip- 
tures do not represent this as a Confession, much less as a vicarious 
Confession, still less as an atoning, vicarious Confession, and still 
less as an atoning, vicarious Confession enabling sinful humanity to 
atone for itself, and least of all as of itself constituting the complete, 
Scriptural view of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for sin. If there is in 
this theory an element of truth in recognizing God’s law as holy, 
and the holy law as condemning sin, this is but a segment of the 
Atonement in the infinitude of its value and the amplitude of its 
range. 

A similar answer is legitimate to any kindred theory as that of 
F. D. Maurice, which would so identify Christ with humanity as 
to make His act our act; making even the crucifixion such a point 
of meeting between man and God, that in it man is presented as a 
holy and acceptable sacrifice to God. Such theories also seem to 
ignore the agency of the Holy Spirit which Christ so fully promised 
and which the Scriptures so fully set forth in all the appliances of 
revealed truth, and a]l the means of grace, even sanctification and 
salvation. Perhaps we should include under this class the peculiar 
theory of F. W. Robertson’s: “Christ simply came into collision 
with the world’s evil, and bore the penalty of that daring—not 
the suffering of a heart laden with the world’s transgressions.’"* 

This valorous daring is, indeed, manifest in the incarnate life of 
Christ, and often indicated in the Scriptures in connection with His 
atoning work. Yet this dues not constitute the inspired record of 
Christ’s atoning work. This does not exclude or conflict with the 
startling expressions of the suffering Saviour in the garden, and on 
the cross. My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me (Matt. xxvi, 38 ; xxvii, 
46). 

(The peculiar view of Schleiermacher recently reproduced, but 
modified by Ritschl, will be noticed a little farther on in this paper.) 

The view of Dr. Bushnell, in some respects, rerembles Robertson's, 
for instance, on p. 131 of “ The Vicarious Sacrifice,” where he says, 
“The death of Christ makes no essential part of His work, only an 
incident which would give eloquence and power to His mission, just 
because not cominy here to die, He would have it put upon Him as 
the cost of His fidelity.” Yet in other respects it differs from that 
and the other partial views which I have named, so as to require a 
separate classification. While he styles the sacrifice “ vicarious,” 
yet he denies “the substitution of Christ for us” (page 41), and 


* Sermons, 1st Series, pp. 58-164. 
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asserts that “this offends every strongest sentiment of our na- 
ture.” 

He denies that the Atonement is propitiatory (p. 895): “ Christ 
suffers the curse sinners are justly under .... not to satisfy 
God’s justice, but in a way of coming at their consciences and hearts.” 
He denies expiation (p. 259): “I affirm with confidence that the 
Scriptures exhibit no trace of expiation.” While he treats of “the 
Vicarious Sacrifice,” he speaks of sacrifice itself as a mere figure of 
speech, the invention of a sacrifice faculty in man—“ observing how 
it was the way of smoke to rise up heavenward ” (p. 458). He took 
the hint and proceeded to sacrifice. 

Yet he makes much of the altar forms, and of their influence and 
effectiveness upon the people as indicated in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the New Testament, culminating in the death of Christ, 
which he justly and forcibly describes as giving eloquence and 
power to the mission of Christ. 

The altar forms are not ruled out by the Scriptural and complete 
view of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for sin; on the other hand, they 
are included as we have shown by multiplied Biblical quotations 
in our first paper, taken from the Old Testament and the New. The 
altar forms, we repeat, are not despised and rejected ; they are rather 
retained in the New Testament and honored and fulfilled in sub- 
stance and in spirit by Him who is the great Antitype. As we have 
shown sv fully from the Scriptures, Christ is the great, and perfect, 
and only High Priest forever after the order of Melchizedek. He 
as Antitype—and more, as Saviour—has offered Himself once for all 
as the perfect, and complete, and final sacrifice for sin. Christ is, 
according to the Scriptures, the High Priest and the sacrifice—the 
offerer and the offering. And more, He is our mercy-seat where 
God doth meet the penitent believer—meet and pardon and save; 
and where He is accessible to all who will come to Him in Christ, in 
true penitence and faith. Christ is the living, loving, personal, spir- 
itual mercy-seat with glory such as was only symbolized by the 
Shekinah. Thus for us sinners, Christ as our Mediator is indeed 
all in all—our great High Priest, Divine and human; our sacrifice 
of infinite merit ; our mercy-seat where we may find God waiting to 
be gracious: “ Him hath God set forth to be a propitiation (a pro- 
pitiatory), through faith, by His blood, to shew His righteousness 

. . that He might be just and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus” (Rom. iii, 25, 26). 

The altar form is indeed retained in this Scriptural view, so also 
is the shedding of blood as expiation for sin (without which there 
can be no remission), and propitiation toward God declaring His 
righteousness, so that God might Himself be just and the justifier of 
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the penitent believer. Herein is fully recognized the twofold prin- 
ciple underlying and interpenetrating the Atonement—the Divine 
consistency and Divine compassion—or, Divine justice and Divine 
love; and, also, the twofold condition—penitence toward God and 
faith in Christ as indispensable though not meritorious. 

To deny these vital truths imbedded in the Atonement, would 
seem not only to disparage the Scriptures, but also to emasculate 
the Biblical terms of sacrificial significance and leave both altar forms 
and sacrificial terms null and void. This would leave us a vicarious 
sacrifice which is not vicarious; a vicarious sacrifice which is a mere 
figure of speech, the invention of a sacrifice-faculty in man ; a super- 
natural religion or cultus, which in the last analysis is merely natu- 
ral; an Atonement which does not atone. 

This suggests another classof theories—the moral and the govern- 
mental, closely allied, each containing an important element of 
truth, yet each partial as it exalts into exclusive prominence either 
the Divine compassion or the Divine consistency, the Divine love 
or the Divine law. 

According to the one there may be a profound moral impression 
produced upon man by the Atonement as signally manifesting the 
Divine love, although it has no expiatory relation toward human 
sin. According to the other there may be an exalted vindication of 
Divine law and justice in the Atonement, although it has no propi- 
tiatory relation toward God. 

In reply we say, it is indeed a worthy thing thus to produce a 
profound moral impression upon the sinner or the saint; and this 
will be the greater as he finds and feels and appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the Atonement. But this significance is especially treasured 
in its expiatory and atoning relation toward sin and the sinner. 

It is indeed a worthy thing to present before the moral universe 
an exalted vindication of the Divine law and justice. But this 
vindication will appear most exalted in the propitiatory relation to 
the Moral Governor of the Universe. Each of these truths is 
apprehended and appropriated by the Biblical view, and both and 
all the partial truths are comprehended and unified into one consist- 
ent and harmonious whole in the complete Scriptural view. 

Ritsch] has been compared with Schleiermacher. ‘There are 
some points of similarity between them, but more of dissimilarity. 
Ritsch] has been especially impressed by Dr. F. C. Baur, one of his 
professors at Tiibingen. This may account for his negative 
notions of Biblical inspiration; his agnosticism concerning Jehovah 
as the absolute Being—the infinite God; concerning the Person of 
the Christ—the incarnate Logos—the theanthropic Mediator and 
Saviour; concerning actual sin, of which he says, “ We know little 
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about it;” concerning original, inherent sin, or the lapse and 
depravity of human nature, which he rejects, saying, on the con- 
trary, “neither a priori nor according to the conditions of expe- 
rience can it be denied that a sinless development of life is possible ;” 
and concerning the Atonement as substitution for the sinner, expia- 
tion for sin, and propitiation toward God, which Ritschl excludes 
from his theological system as needless and troublesome! Yet he 
pronounces sin to be universal and salvation to be a universal need. 
He teaches conversion, but confounds this with reconciliation. But 
this is only of man towards God, not reconciliation between God and 
man. And this conversion or reconciliation of man “takes place 
wholly in himself.” By his own free choice, the sinner unites him- 
self with the Church or kingdom of God, and thus avails himself of 
its saving benefits and blessings. - Ritschl says: “In the Christian 
sense, one can recognize and understand God, sin, conversion and 
eternal life, only so far as he has consciously and intentionally 
joined the Church established by Christ.” Again he says: “The 
full compass of Christ’s historical activity can be attained only 
through faith in Him, cherished by the Church; and even Christ’s 
purpose to found that Church cannot be fully understood historically 
unless one subjects himself to this Church as a member.” Hence, 
as Stuckenberg declares: ‘‘Ritschl makes ignorance of God’s love 
the essence of sin. Conversion from sin is accordingly the attain- 
ment of a correct knowledge of God as revealed in Christ, and the 
change produced by this knowledge.” Hence conversion is only a 
growth, not a work graciously wrought. All this is said to be 
effected indeed through Christ, who to sinners manifests God as 
love—as needing no reconciliation, as requiring no propitiation 
(see per contra Rom. iii, 25, 26). Therefore no Atoning Sacrifice 
is required of God or wrought out by the Christ. 

The work performed by the Christ is one of loving zeal like that 
of Phineas, who thus made atonement for Israe]. Under the cover 
of this Christly atoning zeal, the sinner may turn in conversion— 
does turn of his own free choice toward God, and entering the 
Church—the historic and real medium of salvation—find accept- 
ance and reconciliation with God. 

There are other points in the theological system of Ritschl no 
less radical and revolutionary, which it would be interesting to note 
were these germane to our subject. 

According to this rapid outline of Ritschl’s theory concerning 
sin and the Saviour and the Saviour’s sacrifice, it does not seem to 
fall even within the partial views of the Atonement. 

We therefore dismiss it with this statement of what seem to be 
its essential characteristics. 
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There are many points in Ritschl’s theological system, as may be 
inferred from what has been already stated, which would commend 
it to the unsettled spirit of the times, drifting toward empiricism, 
seeking for novelties, insisting upon “Christian Consciousness,” but 
prone to ignore “ the Scriptures, which are profitable for all things 
that pertain unto righteousness, and are able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. iii, 15, 16). 


Ransom BETHUNE WELCH. 
AUBURN. 





VI. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE OR MIND-CURE. 


‘NHRISTIAN Science, of which Mind Healing is the art, was un- 
CO known thirty years ago, at least in the sense now attached to 
this term. It originated in Massachusetts in 1866, in the alleged dis- 
covery of Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy. After having been for many 
years a sufferer from chronic disease, she met with an accident pro- 
nounced necessarily fatal by her physicians. They declared that she 
could not live till noon. She replied that she would be well at that 
time. Her pastor called at the hour named, expecting to find her dead, 
and found her busy at her work. She said that her cure was due 
to the direct and gracious exercise of the Divine power, but denied 
that it had been extraordinary. Three years’ meditation convinced 
her that it was in accordance with “ general spiritual laws capable 
of being known and clearly stated.” She then began to teach and 
write. In 1870, she copyrighted her first pamphlet, but did not 
publish it till six years afterwards. In 1876, she organized the 
Christian Scientist Association. In 1879, at a meeting of that asso- 
ciation, she formed a “ Mind Healing Church, without creeds, called 
the Church of Christ.” Of this church she was, in 1881, ordained 
pastor. The church now requires an assistant pastor, and 
the college flourishes. The course embraces—or did quite 
recently — thirty lessons, for which the very moderate tuition 
fee of $800 is charged. This, however, has not caused many to 
depreciate the advantages offered. Three years ago sixty-six women 
and twenty-nine men were advertised as practitioners in Mind 
Healing. The number to-day is very much larger. Christian 
Science colleges are also advertised: two in New York; four in 
Chicago; one in Milwaukee; one in Brooklyn; one in Colorado; 
others elsewhere. One has lately been opened in Philadelphia. Nor 
is the movement confined to our own country. These institutions are 
not all of the same school. Indeed, numerous sects have arisen. 
Interesting, however, as these may be for Christian scientists to 
discuss, the consideration of them is not necessary to the understand- 
ing of the theory and practice of Mind Healing. -They agree in all 
essentials. 
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I. We will, therefore, notice at once the general theory of Chris- 
tian Science. This may be summed up in the following state- 
ments : 

1. The intuitive perceptions of men in all ages affirm the exist- 
ence of God. He is spirit. Spirit is omnipotent, omniscient and 
omnipresent. This does not mean merely that spirit or God can do 
everything, knows everything, and is everywhere. It means, that 
He is wisdom, and there is no other wisdom; that He is power, and 
there is no other power ; that He fills all space, and there is nothing 
else in space. Indeed, He is space. It thus appears, that second 
causes are denied; that individuality and personality are made 
impossible; that all things are one, for all are spirit. Let this be 
grasped at the outset; “for,” in the words of one of the clearest 
expounders of Christian Science, “the truth that every form of life 
in God’s vast universe is Spirit, is the grand central doctrine of 
scientific Christianity.” This, they say, is not pantheism; but 
wherein is the difference ? 

2. Man is not the last link in-a chain of endless development 
having its origin in the lowest form of life, nor was he “created in 
the image and after the likeness of God.” On the contrary, he was 
never evolved or created, but is “very God of very God.” That is, 
he is the Divine idea; or he is God expressing Himself. His essence 
is the same. He is spirit ; this must be, since spirit is all. Moreover, 
since spirit is one, there cannot be men; there is only man; nay, 
there is only God. As. Spinoza wrote, “ When we say man perceives 
this or that, it is only that God has such or such ideas.” As Hegel 
said, “ Man is both the product and the producer of the world, the 
seer and the sight; he is the Absolute Spirit, the concrete expression 
of God.” As the Christian scientists say, “ Every man is an inlet 
to the same and all of the same, and is a channel through which the 
influx of common or universal life and power is constantly flowing.” 
Such, at least, is the spiritual, that is, the real man. For there is, 
so to spea&, also an unreal one. We become conscious of him in 
thought. Thinking means effort. What is it, then, that thinks? 
It cannot be the real or spiritual man; for that is God and He is 
omnipotent and cannot, therefore, be conscious of effort; He knows, 
He does not think. It must, consequently, be another man, one 
whose presence is known through the senses, the man of the senses. 
It will follow from this that he is an unreal man; for he is not God, 
and all that is real is God. He can, therefore, be only a reflection 
or shadow of the real man. As Lowell says, “ Man, Woman, Nature, 
each is but a glass where the soul sees the image of herself.” To 
the beholder this reflection is precisely what he thinks it is. “To 
be is to be perceived.” And a man is good and strong in propor- 
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tion as he thinks himself to be, and perceives himself to be according 
as he spiritually and so really is. Of such men the best was “ the 
man Christ Jesus.” Some of the Christian scientists deny that this 
is idealism, but wherein is the difference ? 

3. The world of matter, the world that we see and hear and feel, 
exists only in the mind. It isan idea. This must be; for all sub- 
stance is spirit, and spirit is all. Matter, therefore, is not substance, 
but the reflection of substance. This reflection takes place, whether 
in the case of our own bodies or of the external world, as follows: 
Spirit or God manifests itself as our ideas ; ideas constantly seek 
expression in thought, that is, they flow through what is called the 
mind, which is the unreal man; thought is reflected as matter and 
its phenomena. Thus as mind or thought is the reflection of spirit 
or knowledge, so the world of matter is the reflection of mind or 
thought. It is the shadow of a shadow. Hence, the explanation of 
mental and bodily defects, of moral and physical evil. It is simply 
the absence of good—the blank occasioned by withdrawing the light ; 
the chill by which the lack of heat is detected ; the sense of suffoca- 
tion when free air is excluded ; the nothingness that is the substance 
of the shadow. Hold fast this truth, says the mental healer, for only 
those whom it possesses can work a mind-cure. 

4. There is, therefore, no such thing as disease. At worst it is 
but a very black shadow. Nor is it difficult to show how it comes 
to seem so real. The root of all the ills to which flesh or mind is 
heir is the idea of personality. Thereal man is nota personality, but 
Divine life, knowledge, power. The man as you and I are conscious 
of him is Divine life, knowledge, power descending into the labora- 
tory of the mind, that is, expressing itself in thought. As this pro- 
cess goes on, we come to think that intelligence is our own to have 
and to use. “ Not that the spiritual or real man changes, and appro- 
priates what does not belong to him; but thought, powerful at first 
because of its correspondence with idea, assumes independent power 
and asserts authority over the intentions which it labors to express. 
The servant presumes on his obedience and overpowers his lord. 
The picture, because it is so true, takes the place of the real subject. 
The idea man thinks of himself rather than of Him of whom he is 
the idea. His thought becomes inverted, and the result is that he 
conceives himself as separate from God; ¢. ea person. Then he 
realizes his isolation and gets afraid. This fear is the parent of all 
the ills to which he is liable. His diseases, mental or physical, are 
simply the reflections of his fears. And as these fears are all due to 
disordered inverted thoughts, it follows that all diseases, and all 
equally, are insanity. They are but shadows; and the more real 
they seem, the more shadowy they are. 
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5. From this may be inferred the nature of sin. It is simply an 
extreme form of disease. As the latter is the reflection of the fears 
which arise in man when he has thought himself into a false posi- 
tion and established what seems to his inverted thought an inde- 
pendent life for the mind and body; so sins are the reflection of the 
more inverted thought, the more false position, that he is not only 
isolated from God, but his enemy. Thus our sins are only self- 
created errors. Horrible though they may be, they are but dreams. 
In this connection a word should be said on hereditary disease and 
original sin. They are explained as follows: As spiritual man or 
idea is one, so thought in us, which is spiritual man or idea in 
the various stages of the laborious process of self-expression, has 
always a common element. Hence, fear in one mind may reflect 
itself as disease or sin in the case of another. Thus a mother’s fear 
may appear in the weakness or sinfulness ot her child. Hence, the 
supreme importance of the mental atmosphere by which we are 
surrounded. We are prepared now for a word as to death. If sin 
is the worst form of disease, death is the worst form of sin; and 
if sin be merely a distressing dream, death is simply the most 
unreal and, therefore, horrible of all dreams. The real man knows 
that he is eternal life. The dictum, “all men are mortal,” is only 
a law made by the most inverted and perverted of all thoughts. 
The grim destroyer is the most shadowy of all shadows. 

6. Healing from disease, salvation from sin, and deliverance from 
physical or spiritual death—all are one and the same process. The 
power that heals, saves, or delivers is spirit or God. This must be; 
for there is but one power, and that is God. The process is the 
changing of the thought of the sufferer. His inverted thought is 
reversed. Instead of thinking that he is the enemy of God or is 
independent of Him, he comes to realize that he is one with Him. 
He is overmastered by the glorious fact that he is God, and then 
immediately he is and must be healthy, sinless, immortal. The dis- 
covery that such is the case is what constitutes the cure, and the 
part of the mental healer is to assist in this discovery. By his 
right thought he works on and overcomes the thought of fear in 
the mind of the patient; and, if his own thought be right, he can 
always do this; for truth is ever stronger than error. Hence, a 
mental healer is skillful directly in proportion to his conviction that 
disease and sin and death are delusions; and it may be added that 
they call themselves Christian scientists because, in their view, the 
Great Physician came, not to put away sin and eventually death 
and disease by the offering up of himself first once for all, but 
only in the sense above indicated, to open the blind eyes and mani- 
fest that truth which shall and must make us free. 
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II. Such being the theory of Christian Science, it may be helpful’ 
now to contrast it with similar and still different systems. 

It is pantheistic, and yet it is not the pantheism of the schools, 
for it denies the existence of matter, and Spinoza, at least, admitted 
it as one of the two greund forms of God. It is idealistic, and yet 
it is not the idealism of the schools, for it denies the individuality 
of spirits, and Berkeley, at least, allowed the personality and so 
individuality of spirits. Philosophically, therefore, Christian Science 
would seem to be Pantheistic Idealism or Idealistic Pantheism. 
Again, Christian Science, in its effects, appears to be identical with 
mesmerism. But it is not. Mesmeric influences are thought to be 
due to mind acting on mind. Christian or mental healing, on the 
contrary, is said to be in proportion to the manifestation of God in 
mind. Once more, mind-cures and faith-cures are often classed 
together, but they are radically opposed. <A faith-cure is a miracle. 
A mind-cure is always in accordance with “general spiritual laws 
capable of being known and clearly stated.” The faith-healer 
emphasizes the personality of God and man’s dependence on Him 
and consequent distinction from Him. The mind-healer denies the 
personality of God and aspires to the intuition that he himself is 
God. 

III. It will be interesting, next, to notice some of the peculiarities 
in the practice of mind-healing, especially as these are, in the main, 
the direct consequences of the theory. 

First, diet, exercise, sleep, bathing, observance of what are known 
as the laws of health, are not of the least importance. Indeed, to 
the study of medicine, physiology, etc., more than to anything else, 
it is said that sickness is due. Such studies emphasize the fact of 
man’s separation from God; they create fear; thus they cause dis- 
ease, 

Next, it is of supreme importance that the patient should be 
brought under the influence of right thought. “The aroma of my 
thought, without an audible or even a mental argument, has some- 
times healed inveterate diseases,” writes one of these scientisis. 
Patients may be brought under the influence of such thought in 
various ways. The essential thing is that the practitioner should 
be himself persuaded that the real man before him is spirit, and, 
esnsequently, well and perfect, and that the man whom he sees 
appears to be sick and sinful only because he is unreal. This con- 
viction the mind-healer will endeavor to strengthen in himself until 


all that is unreal in himself has passed away. Then the reality 
and truth of his Divine being will overpower the unreality and 
error of his patient. The truth will make him free. No argument, 
of course, can be allowed ; for argument implies thought, and thought 
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is unreal. The mental healer may only affirm; for affirmation 
implies knowledge and knowledge is power, since it is of the essence 
of spirit. 

Here is a specimen treatment : 

“T said to him mentally: ‘You have no disease; what you call 
your disease is a fixed mode of thought arising from the absence 
of positive belief in absolute good. Be stronger,’ I said, ‘ you must 
believe in absolute good; I am looking at you, andI see you a 
beautiful, strong spirit, perfectly sound. What makes you think 
yourself diseased? You are not diseased ; the shadow of a doubt is 
reflected on your feet, but it has no real existence. There, look 
down yourself and see that it is gone. Why, it was a mere nega- 
tion, and the place where you located it now shows for itself as 
sound as the rest of your body. Don’t you know that imperfection 
is impossible to that beautiful creature, your real self? Since there 
is no evil in all the universe, and since man is the highest expression 
of good amidst ubiquitous Good, how can you be diseased? You 
are not diseased. There is not an angel in all the spheres sounder 
or more Divine than you.’ Then I spoke out aloud: ‘There now,’ 
I said, ‘ you won’t have that pain again. As J said tt there was a 
surge of conviction through me that seemed to act on the blood-vessels 
of my body and made me tingle all over.”.—Helen Wilmans. 

IV. It will be proper in closing to offer some criticisms on Chris- 
tian Science. 

It is open to every objection that lies against idealism. These 
need not now be enumerated. It must be sufficient to observe that 
it violates the common sense of mankind and issues ultimately and 
necessarily in that very skepticism from which its great representa- 
tive, Berkeley, fondly hoped that it would be the deliverer, 

Every objection to pantheism bears equally against this so-called 
science. It denies free agency ; for to be free one must be a person, 
and personality, says the Christian scientist, is only an inverted 
thought and the root of all that we call evil. Again, it pronounces 
our convictions as to right and wrong delusions. The remorse of the 
murderer is only an imagination. The guilt of the world on 
account of which the Son of God shed His blood is a fiction. 
Hence, the foundation of morals is swept away, and all rational 
religion is rendered impossible. There is nothing left to worship ; 
for there is nothing left but self. Thus, whatever Christian Science 
may be it certainly is not Christian. 

The truth of Christian Science is contradicted by the facts. It is 
a theory which, when tried, is found wanting. According to its 
principles, food should not be necessary. Itis unreal. The man 
that it nourishes is unreal. So long as it is taken the unreality is 
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emphasized. Yet no Christian scientist has given up food. At 
this Dr. Tanner has beaten the best of them. So long, however, as 
they eat, they are either voluntarily perpetuating an illusion, or 
unconsciously demonstrating that they are in error. 

According to their theory, drugs should have no power in them- 
selves. Their efficiency is due wholly to our confidence in them. 
They seem to cure because we think that they will. Pvison, how- 
ever, will kill even when one is unconscious of having taken it. 
True, the Christian scientists explain this, just as they do hereditary 
disease and sin, by community of thought. There are common ele- 
ments in the thoughts of all men. Most men think that arsenic 
will kill. Hence, though one is not conscious of having taken 
arsenic, he will be destroyed by the perverted thought of the major- 
ity with reference to it. Really this explanation is worse than 
what it tries to explain. It seems, too, to be the product of a 
materialistic conception. Spirit may be one, but is it like a lump 
the whole of which a little leaven mustleaven? Once more, accord- 
ing to their theory, broken bones, wounds, etc., are only delusions, 
which the influence of right thinking should destroy. Yet never 
has it done so. Not until the surgeon comes or nature has wrought 
her slow work, can the patient discover that his wound has closed. 
In his case at least, either his wound is not an error or truth is not 
omnipotent. Then, too, the perpetuation of youth and the abolition 
of death should also be within the reach of Christian Science. 
“Man should grow younger,” say they, “as he grows older.” 
As we think, so are we. By keeping the mind young we have a 
perfect guarantee fur continued youthfulness of body. But who 
has yet succeeded in keeping the mind young? Has not the fresh- 
est, most progressive mind sometimes been found in a feeble and 
wasting body? Have you never in an insane asylum seen toothless 
and shriveled old women who thought themselves in the bloom of 
youth? There are said to be hundreds of persons in Boston who 
believe that Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian Science, will never 
die; but she is not yet very old, and many of her associates who 
have seemed to be at least as much possessed by the truth as she, 
have already gone the way of all flesh. Thus judged by its claims, 
the theory of Christian Science is untenable. Whatever it may be, 
it is not scientific. 

Its practical effects have in many cases seemed remarkable. Ia 
others they have been insignificant. Ia not a few they have been 
unspeakably bad. The writer knew of one case of aggravated 
paralysis in which the patient, an old lady, was reported by a phy- 
sician of eminence to be really cured—so truly so that she not only 
went walking, but leaping, and, it is to be presumed, praising God. 
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He knows of two others who, for a time, seemed to be cured, but 
on whom their maladies, in one case hay fever, in the other neu- 
ralgia, returned. He knows of a fourth who was treated for a 
diseased throat, and not only was not cured, but was rendered 
utterly, and, it is feared, hopelessly inssne. Such cases are only too 
common. 

“Another fateful one is brought to light. A Brooklyn woman 
treated by her physician for consumption placed herself under 
the influence of Christian Science, and after being treated and 
‘lectured’ to by a Christian scientist, came to the conclusion that 
nothing was the matter with her, and became happy in the belief 
that she was perfectly well. A few weeks afterwards she died, and 
the physician who had been discharged when she placed herself 
with the Christian scientist said: ‘I have fifty patients apparently 
in the soundest health to-day in Florida and Southern California, 
who were further gone in consumption than she was when they 
went there. I wanted her to go there, but she wouldn’t take the 
advice. She’s only another victim, to Christian Science. That is 
all.” But we trust it is not ‘all,’ but that in the interests of the 
safety of society the law will interfere and prohibit the practice of 
this latest school, which, however sincerely its tenets may be held 
by its disciples, is peopling heaven with saints before their earthly 
work is done.” 

Indeed, not only un-Christian and unscientific, it is, according to 
the recent testimony of Dr. St. John Roosa, in its various develop- 
ments, the great obstacle to the progress of true medical science. 

Finally, the saving truth in Christian Science is the reality and 
power of spirit. There is a soul and it does affect the body. 
The most potent medicine is the will to be well. Indeed, mind is 
as real and much more powerful than matter. ‘’o the recognition 
of this are due the cures wrought in connection with Christian 
Science. This also explains why mind-healing seems to be most 
effective in nervous affections. Should Christian Science only direct 
attention generally to the reality and power of spirit, we might over- 
look its errors and almost forgive its sins. There is no doubt that 
the disgusting materialism of the last quarter of a century is largely 
responsible for its origin. We may not doubt either that were the 
Satanic spirituality of this so-called science to permeate and dissi- 
pate the beastly sensuality of materialism, its influence, with its mo- 
tive, would be gone. God often fights error with error, and the 
throne of truth is largely built of spoils taken from fields where 
equal heresies contended and died. 

Wwm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





VII. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE CATHOLIC LAY CONGRESS. 


Tae Congress which convened in Baltimore on the two days succeed- 
ing the Catholic centennial celebration of November 10 last, was a great 
event for Roman Catholics, and merits the attention of Protestants. 
The usual policy of the Church of Rome has been to repress the ex- 
pression of jay opinion on religious questions. But in our free country 
its adherents deal largely in politics, and have often to defend the 
claims of their Church to treat politics as a department of ecclesiastical 
law. Hence they are compelled to study such questions, and have 
claimed the right to express their views, and have at last been per- 
mitted to speak. They were summoned together by Cardinal Gibbons, 
the most liberal of our Catholic ecclesiastics, the man who dared to 
vote against papal infallibility, who induced Pope Leo to rescind the 
decree pronounced through Cardinal Taschereau against the Knights 
of Labor, and who is reported as speaking of ‘“ my Protestant breth- 
ren,” and even as advising the Catholic laity to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures for themselves, 

The proceedings of the sessions of the Congress included addresses 
of varying degrees of merit, and a carefully drawn Declaraiion of 
Principles, composed after the style of a political platform. It is to 
this Declaration that one looks for the real views of the Congress, and, 
although it is written with the purpose of favorably impressing the 
American public, and its merits will depend on the breadth or narrow- 
ness of interpretation given to its clauses, it seems to us to indicate 
an advance on the position hitherto taken by the Church of Rome in 
America. This view is confirmed by the editor of the Independent, 
who attended the sessions, and was able to read between the lines. 

In this Declaration the Congress assert their loyalty to their Church 
and to the country, arguing at length that good Catholics can be good 
American citizens. They praise our country’s heroes of all denomina- 
tions as instruments of God in establishing this home of freedom. 
They see perils to the country arising from pauperism, want of educa- 
tion and of religion, and other evils; they say that as the State schools 
do not provide for religious teaching they must favor Catholic schools 
and colleges ; they denounce Mormonism, and the facilities for divorce. 
They recommend Catholic societies, with the provision that “ these 
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societies should be organized on a religious, and not a race or national 
basis ;” which seems to be a side-shot at the Irish National League. 
They know no North or South, no East or West, no race, no color, 
and are concerned to ameliorate the condition of the negroes. Whilst 
condemning Nihilism, Socialism and Communism, they equally con- 
demn the heartless greed of capital, and recommend against it the me- 
diation of the Church and civil enactments, and insist on the rights of 
the laboring classes to organize for mutual protection. They condemn 
the employment of young children in factories, protest against any 
diminution of the grants for Indian schools, and claim the rights of 
conscience for Catholics in public institutions. They are in favor of 
Catholics taking greater part than hitherto in general philanthropic 
and reformatory movements,and declare that there are many Christian 
issues in which Catholics could come together with non-Catholics and 
shape civil legislation for the public weal. “ In spite of rebuff and in- 
justice, and overlooking zealotry, we should seek alliance with non- 
Catholics for proper Sunday observance. Without going over to the 
Judaic Sabbath, we can bring the masses over to the moderation of the 
Christian Sunday. To effect this we must set our faces sternly against 
the sale of intoxicating beverages on Sunday. The corrupting influ- 
ence of saloons in politics, the crime and pauperism resulting from ex- 
cessive drinking, require legislative restriction, which we can aid in 
procuring, by joining our influence with that of the other enemies of 
intemperance.” They add a long plea on behalf of Catholic literature, 
of books, journals, and newspapers specially suited for their people, 
and of church music that will help instead of hindering devotion; but 
we are sorry to find them utter no word in favor of the circulation and 
use of God’s Holy Book. They conclude with a demand of absolute 
freedom for the Holy See; condemn legislation by any government 
affecting the Holy Father without his previous consent; and assure him 
of the loyal sympathy and unstinted aid of all his spiritual children. 

This conclusion has, unjustly, as we think, been interpreted as a 
pledge to interfere in Italian politics. The editor of the Independent 
states that Cardinal Gibbons’ paper, the Catholic Mirror, had, on the 
eve of the Congress, declared against the restoration of the temporal 
power; and the sermons, and the words of the Declaration so exalt the 
benefits of our American system of a Free Church in a Free State 
above the trammels of Old World concordats, as to exclude this sup- 
position. It was nothing more than a compliment to the Pope, who 
had sent his blessing to the Congress, with an appeal for his proper 
spiritual independence, and a filial promise to be liberal in transmitting 
his Peter’s-pence. The Delaration of Principles and the speeches thus 
promptly annul theprophecies of some people that the Church of Rome 
will never consent to our American system of a separation of Church 
and State. Church establishments may be a fundamental principle of 
the Roman Catholic Churches of Europe, but the American Catholics 
have outgrown such medievalism. 


~ 


( 
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In the proceedings of such a Congress there will, of course, be many 
poiuts with which we cannot agree. The claim to be “ the Church,” or 
“the Catholic Church,” and to call other Christians non-Catholics, is 
offensively schismatic, as the true Catholic Church includes all who be- 
lieve in Christ. To find fault with the public schools because they do not 
provide for teaching religion comes oddly from the lips of those who 
have struggled to shut out the Bible; the more so as Archbishop Ryan 
complained in his sermon that we unjustly charge his Church with op- 
posing the reading of the Bible. For one of their orators to assert 
amidst applause that the only martyr blood shed in the New World was 
that of Catholics, is an outrage on the history which has at its begin- 
ning the massacre of the Huguenots of St. Augustine, and at its close 
the recent murders of our missionaries at the instigation of Mexican 
priests. But with these abatements we are strongly convinced that 
the Congress is a new departure from the traditions of the system ; and 
that so far as it involves changes these are improvements, and if the 
unforeseen does not occur they give promise of good. 

The mere fact that such a Congress has been held is a great matter. 
Cardinal Gibbons declared that he had this long in his heart. Arch- 
bishop Ryan, in his centennial sermon, urged the representatives to 
speak out freely and fearlessly in the Lay Congress, and added: “ You 
know how false is the charge that you are priest-ridden.” Gibbons im- 
pressed on them “the important fact that the laity have the right and 
also the duty of codperating with the clergy in every good measure 
affect.ng the interests of society, of the country, and of the Church at 
large ;” and suggested a larger Congress hereafter. One of the dele- 
gates proposed an international Congress, and showed how the laity 
had large rights in the primitive Church, even to the extent of partici- 
pating in the election of bishops. We hope our counsel shall not be 
read backwards, when we respectfully ask the Cardinal to look into the 
polity of a Branch of the Church which has always granted large 
rights to the laity, and found them a strength and help. 

The good impression left by the Declaration is reinforced by the 
addresses of the men who inspired the proceedings. Archbishop Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, Minn., in his centennial sermon gave the keynote, 
when he traced the civilization of America to the “strong Christian 
element which has remained with the people notwithstanding their 
separation from the Church;” and emphasized in florid language the 
liberty which the Church enjoys under the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic, ‘‘ where no tyrant casts chains around her, and no concordat limits 
her actions or cramps her energies ;” and urged that whilst the Church 
must be Catholic, it must also be American. ‘“ Let no one dare paint 
her brow with foreign tint or pin to her mantle foreign linings.” He 
gave warning of danger from large accessions of Catholic immigrants, 
whose foreign tastes ought not to be encrusted on the Church; and 
urged that Americans have no longing for a Church with foreign 
aspect, and that Catholics ought to be the first patriots of the land. 
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With few exceptions the addresses showed a spirit of toleration ; sev- 
eral of them claimed for their Church the honor of having first prac- 
ticed toleration in the New World, and acknowledged by implication 
that they are ashamed of the persecuting spirit so characteristic of it 
elsewhere. Their declarations against the saloon, and for a day of 
rest, mean much when we consider the drinking habits of their clergy 
and the large number of saloon-keepers within their Church. And 
their desire to establish better relations of codperation with Protest- 
ants, taken along with Archbishop Ryan’s expression of satisfaction 
that Catholics and Protestants now associate more frequently and inti- 
mately, and understand each other better, ought, we think, to induce 
us to meet them half way. Their honesty is rather confirmed by the 
reference to public schools in the Declaration of Principles; these 
schools are not denounced, and nobody is denounced for sending his 
children to them ; but their alleged non-religious character is made an 
argument for supplementing them with religious schools and colleges. 
The Independent testifies to a strong feeling of sympathy with the pub- 
lic schools among the members, many of whom had been educated 
there. One of them. said,in an address, that “no one but a madman 
would advise the overthrow of the public-school system ;” and sug- 
gested its improvement by introducing so much of religion as all par- 
ties are agreed on. He was probably ignorant that his plan had been 
tried in the Irish National Schools at their start in the early years of 
the forties. Protestants and Roman Catholics were together in schools 
where the teaching was imbued not with sectarianism but with the gen- 
eral principles of Christianity. We can bear personal testimony to the 
good results ; we learned to respect and love our Catholic companions, 
and they did us good and not harm. But Cardinal Cullen’s advent 
brought a revolution and turned the Irish schools into rival sectarian 
camps. Thereafter Catholic controversialists assured us that the com- 
mon principles of Catholicism and Protestantism just signify the whole 
of Protestantism, which is distinguished from Catholicism only by 
negations. Gibbons and his Congress appear to us to represent the 
better element which Cullen and Pius IX endeavored to extinguish. 
The American method forms a contrast to the style of Old World 
Catholicism, where the Church clings to concordats, and eschews all 
cobperation between Catholics and Protestants, and condemns liberty 
of conscience, a system that still flourishes in Lower Canada, as an 
object-lesson for Americans. The substitution of the qualifying prefix 
“ American,” instead of “ Roman,” in the name of tle Church is there- 
fore appropriate and significant. The project recently divulged of de- 
ciding ecclesiastical lawsuits in America, without sending them to 
Rome, would, if conceded by the College of Cardinals, be another step 
forwards. Still more, a devout Catholic contributor in the Nineteenth 
Century Review suggests to Cardinal Gibbons that he ought to replace 
the wretched English of the Douay Bible by an edition slightly altered 
from the Protestant versions, and to encourage its circulation. This 
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suggestion embodies the desire of the best of his coreligionists, who 
long for a readable Bible stamped with the Church’s approval. 


G. MactoskIE. 
PRINCETON. 


THE FOURTEENTH YEAR OF KING HEZEKIAH. 


IN his recent sketch of “ The Times of Isaiah,” a small volume pub- 
lished by the “Religious Tract Society ” of London, Prof. Sayce 
makes a statement in regard to “the fourteenth year of King Heze- 
kiah ” (2 Kgs. xviii, 18; Is. xxxvi, 1), which, along with much that is 
unsatisfactory, contains a suggestion, not new in its essential features, 
but important enough for more than a passing notice. As is well 
known, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, to which Hebrew writers 
ascribe an invasion of Judea by Sennacherib, corresponds, according 
to biblical chronology, with a part of the year 714 B. C.; whereas Sen- 
nacherib did not ascend the Assyrian throne until 705, and his cele- 
brated descent upon Judea occurred, in the opinion of all Assyriolo- 
gists and according to well-established Assyrian chronology, in the 
year 701 B. C. Here is a difference which has been declared by many 
critics to be irreconcilable, and accordingly the biblical statement is 


rejected as erroneous. 
Interpreting the tenth and twenty-second chapters of Isaiah as a 


reference to an actual invasion of Judea by an Assyrian host, and 
noting that the line of march is not the route followed by Sennach- 
erib’s army in the year 701, Prof. Sayce identifies the incursion with 
Sargon’s expedition against Ashdod in 711, described in full on the 
monuments and alluded to in the Hebrew records (Is. xx, 1); an ex- 
pedition intended to restore not only Philistia, but also Judea, Moab 
and Edom to obedience (Smith, “ Assyrian Discoveries,” p. 291). 
Prof. Sayce then adds—and this is the statement of moment: “ Ten 
years, therefore, before the campaign of Sennacherib, Jerusalem had 
felt the presence of an Assyrian army, a fact which serves to explain 
how it is that ‘the 14th year’ of Hezekiah has slipped into the text 
in Is. xxxvi, 1 (2 Kgs. xviii, 13) in place of ‘the 24th’ ” (p. 60). 

The importance of the remark lies in the assumption that “ the 
fourteenth year ” of the Hebrew record may rest on a true chronology. 
The aforementioned identification, however, does not harmonize He- 
brew and Assyrian chronology; for, whereas, according to the monu- 
ments, Sargon’s expedition against Ashdod took place in the year 
711 B. C., the fourteenth year of Hezekiah corresponds, according to 
the biblical data, with 714 B.C. But leaving this chronological dis- 
crepancy out of consideration, the identification of the Judean and 
Ashdodite campaigns is beset with other difficulties. Sargon, indeed, 
calls himself the “ subduer of Judea ;” the expedition to the west in 
the year 711 was caused by the defection, not of Ashdod alone, but of 
Judea, Edom and Moab as well; and, on his advance against Ashdod 
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or on his return, Sargon could, without deviating far from the usual 
military route from the north-east to the south-west, have passed 
through Judea. But against connecting the subjugation of Judea 
with the campaign of 711 are: 1. The monuments. Although Sargon 
frequently glories in his victory over Ashdod (Bull, cylinder and grand 
inscriptions, octagonal cylinder of Smith, twice in the annals), he does 
not allude in connection therewith to overrunning Judea, great event 
though that would have been, no previous king of Assyria having 
done so. 2. The Hebrew record. “In the very place where it men- 
tions the siege and capture of Ashdod (Is. xx, 1), the Bible gives no 
hint of an undertaking of Sargon against Judah-Jerusalem ” (“K. A. 
T.,” 2te Aufl., S. 408). 

What, then, is the date of the Judean incursion? “Sargon .... 
has left us no details of the campaign [against Judea],” says Prof. 
Sayce, “beyond the general statement that he ‘overran the broad 
fields of the Jews’” (p. 55). While the quotation from the monu- 
ments is not literal, the phraseology employed by Sargon to describe 
his conquest of the northern kingdom (Cylinder 19) being substituted 
for the words used in reference to Judea, the statement as a whole is 
true. There has as yet come to light among the memorials of Sargon 
but one reference, and that couched in most general language, to a 
subjugation of Judea. It is found on the Nimroud tablet, a perfectly 
preserved inscription of twenty-two lines commemorative of the res- 
toration of Asur-natsir-pal’s palace by Sargon. -Having begun with 
the customary self-laudation of the Assyrian monarch (lines 1-6), 
amidst which the absence of the title “ King of Sumir and Akkad ” is 
conspicuous, Sargon continues his glorification, entering into details 
and styling himself ‘ the exalted prince, who, in the suburb of Dur’ilu, 
fought with Humbanigas, king of Elam, and accomplished his over- 
throw ; who subdued the land of Judah, the place of which is remote ; 
who removed the land of Hamath into exile, whose hand took captive 
Jaubi’di their king; who waged war with the land of Kakmi, evil 
enemies ; who strengthened disturbed Mannai, made glad the heart of 
his country, widened the territory of Assyria; the circumspect prince, 
overwhelmer of the disobedient, whose hand took Pisiri, king of the 
Hittite country, and over his city Carchemish placed his official ; who 
plucked up the city of Sinuchtu, brought Kiakki, king of Tabalu, to 
his city [to] Assyria, and placed his yoke on the land of Muski; con- 
queror of the lands of Mannai, Karallu and Paddiri; avenger of his 
country, who vanquished remote Media as far as the rising of the sun ” 
(lines 7-12). ‘In those days” I thoroughly repaired and dedicated 
the palace “which Asur-natsir-pal, a prince who preceded me, had 
built ” in Calah (lines 13-22). 

It is difficult to assign with exactness the date of the Judean expe- 
dition referred to in this tablet. Sargon ascended the throne of As- 
syria on the twelfth day of Tebeth, B. C. 722; and the inscription was 
written before Sargon had taken up his residence in Dur-sarrukin in 
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his fifteenth year (II R. 69, frag. of four epon., 1. 6-7), 7. e., before 
B. C. 707, and while he still occupied the palace of Asur-natsir-pal in 
Calah. The expedition against Judea fell, accordingly, within the 
years 722-707; and, judging from the absence of reference to his 
reign over Babylonia, before 710. As neither the monuments nor the 
Hebrew writers make even the slightest allusion to Judah in their de- 
scriptions of Samaria’s fall, there is reason to suppose that the expedi- 
tion against Hezekiah’s kingdom took place after 722. 

The tablet furthermore enumerates, but not in chronological order, 
the notable deeds of Sargon from his first year to the conquest of 
Karalluland and Media; omitting, however, such prominent occur- 
rences as the capture of Samaria at the beginning of his reign, and 
the victory over the allied forces of Hanunu of Gaza and Sabaku the 
Egyptian at Raphia in the second year. The latest events referred 
to, apart from the Judean expedition, the date of which is under dis- 
cussion, are the conquest of Karallu and of ‘“ remote Media as far as 
the sunr‘se.” Karalluland was first brought under the yoke by Sar- 
gon in his sixth year. In the same year, by the capture of Harhar, he 
obtained a lodgment in Western Media and received tribute from 
twenty-eight towns ; but immediately afterward these Medes revolted, 
and the great expedition against the country took place in Sargon’s 
seventh year. In his eighth, he again records tribute from the Medes, 
but in the following year the refractory people had again to be subju- 
vated ; while Karalluland also rebelled, was reconquered and subjected 
to a deportation. The tablet, accordingly, was written during or not 
long after this period of four years. 

During this quadrennium occurred the deportation of Arab tribes 
to Samaria and the payment of tribute by Pharoah of Egypt, the 
Arabian queen Samsi and Itamara the Sabean in the seventh year, 
and the capture of Mutsatsir towards the end of the eighth year. The 
latter only was of great moment, neither of the former two being 
conquests and both being frequently passed over unnoticed, even in 
much longer inscriptions (Cylinder, bull). Immediately after this 
period occurred in the tenth year the expedition against Tarhunazi 
of Melidu, in the eleventh year the capture of Ashdod, and in the 
twelfth the seizure of the Babylonian crown. The omission of these 
conquests from the enumeration on the Nimroud tablet is an indica- 
tion of its composition prior to their occurrence. The probability that 
the restoration of the palace at Calah was completed before the 
foundation of the new abode at Dur-sarrukin is confirmation of a date 
previous to 712. And, with the date thus limited, the failure to 
chronicle the recent fall of Mutsatsir and the consequent suicide of 
Ursa the Armenian, that stubborn foe who for four years had defied 
and successfully resisted the Assyrian king (Cylinder, bull, grand ; 
and twice in annals), is strong evidence that the tablet was inscribed 
before the close of 714. 

The Judean expedition, accordingly, took place between 722 and 
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the end of 714, a date which harmonizes other facts. Judea had been 
subject to Assyria before the spring of 711,and had rebelled (Smith’s 
Octag. Cyl., 32-85). Sargon cannot tell of a reconquest, even in re- 
counting his campaign against Ashdod. A glowing description of 
his deeds at the Philistine city is the only record of the war; evi- 
dence of his failure to accomplish the object of the expedition, the 
recovery, not of Ashdod only, but also of Judea, Edom and Moab. 
Apparently he came by the coast road and was unable to leave it. 
Again Sargon can never, in any inscription later than 712, even in his 
most boastful, speak of tribute from Judea, nor does he ever again 
call himself the ‘ subjugator of Judea.” Evidently from the time of 
its revolt, mentioned as a concurrent cause of the expedition of the 
year 711, Judea was a lost province. 

The possible Hebrew data may now be considered. A time limit 
can be placed on the utterance of the words which form the tenth 
chapter of Isaiah. The Assyrian in his proud confidence says: “ Are 
not my princes altogether kings? Is not Calno as Carchemish, Ha- 
math as Arpad, Samaria as Damascus? As my hand hath found the 
kingdoms of the idols and whose graven images did not excel them of 
Jerusalem and of Samaria; shall I not, as I have done unto Samaria 
and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols?” Unless the prophet 
is speaking from his “ watch tower ” (Delitzsch), which is not proba- 
ble, Samaria-has already fallen. It yielded to Sargon in 722; and 
of the other cities mentioned, some of which had been at times sub- 
ject to former Assyrian kings, Sargon captured Hamath in his second 
year, and took Arpad and Damascus and made a signal example of 
Carchemish in his fifth year. In this proclamation of Isaiah con- 
cerning Assyria, an attack upon Jerusalem is represented as meditated. 
The Assyrian army, therefore, did not advance against Judah and 
Jerusalem until after the fall of Samaria in 722, and probably not until 
after Sargon’s fifth year, 7. e.,717. Again, the proclamation contains 
the paragraph (vs. 28-32): “He is come to Aiath, is passed to Migron; 
at Michmash he hath laid up his carriages: they are gone over the 
passage: they have taken up their lodging at Geba; Ramah is afraid ; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled. As yet shall he remain at Nob that day ; 
he shall shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion.” 
If now this realistic description be regarded, not as the picture of a 
“future march as the prophet’s imagination depicts it,” but as the de- 
lineation of the actual line of advance of the Assyrian host and cor 
responds to fact (Sayce, Cheyne, etc.), there is here the record of an 
Assyrian invasion during or after the year 717, but before the fall of 
Jerusalem; and not by way of the coast, the route followed by Sennache- 
rib in 701 and apparently by Sargon in 711, but through Mount Eph- 
raim, hard by the highway from Samaria to Jerusalem: whereby are 
excluded all known Assyrian incursions, unless it be that mentioned 
on the Nimroud tablet. But the uncertainty that this march had 
already occurred is too great to authorize its citation as an historical 
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event and to base an argument upon it. To return to certainties, at 
the time of his sickness, which a comparison of 2 Kgs. xx, 6, with 
xviii, 2, shows to have taken place in his fourteenth year, 7. e., in 714, 
Hezekiah was in dread of an Assyrian advance against Jerusalem. 

By combining Hebrew and Assyrian data, Sargon’s invasion of Ju- 
dea took place between the fall of Samaria and 714, probably between 
717 and 714 B. C., with the additional fact that in 714 Hezekiah felt 
that Jerusalem was in danger from the Assyrians. The monumental 
record for these years attests that in 717 the Assyrian army was en- 
gaged at Carchemish, in 716 in Armenia, in 715 in Armenia and Me- 
dia; while a part of the troops were employed during the latter year 
in transporting Arab tribes to Samaria, their presence exciting such 
fear that tribute was rendered to Assyria by Pharoah, by the Arabian 
queen and by the Sabean king. In 714 war is still being waged with 
Armenia. The natural place for the invasion of Judea is in connec- 
tion with the operations of the year 715, while Assyrian troops are in 
Samaria, from which general direction the raid into Judea was made, 
and when tribute is recorded as received from nations on two sides 
of Hezekiah’s kingdom. The year 715 B. C. was the thirteenth of He- 
zekiah’s reign; but if the invasion did not occur until the Arabian 
tribes had been settled in Samaria, the eruption of the Assyrian host 
into Judea may well have occurred in the beginning of 714,“ the four- 
teenth year of King Hezekiah.” These exploits in hitherto uninvaded 
“remote” Judea would be proudly recorded on a tablet such as that 
of Nimroud, inscribed before the close of 714. 

But, even assuming the correctness of the above combination, there 
is still a difficulty in the biblical account. According to the Hebrew 
report it is Sennacherib who, in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah, 
invaded Judea. According to the monuments, however, Sargon was 
king of Assyria in Hezekiah’s fourteenth year, and it is the claim of 
Sargon to be “ subjugator of Judea,” which has been under considera- 
tion. As plausible as any explanation is the theory long ago proposed 
by Bunsen, that, though Sargon was the reigning monarch at this time, 
the expedition against Judea was under the command of his son Sen- 
nacherib. This view involves the separation in 2 Kings xviii of either 
verse 13 or 16 from what follows. Between the portions of the his- 
tory therein narrated is an interval of thirteen years. In the light of 
all available facts, the payment of tribute by Hezekiah is best assigned 
to the year 701, and, accordingly, the paragraph comprised within 
verses 14-16 closely connected with the account which follows, the 
separation being made between verses 13 and 14. But this mooted 
question aside as irrelevant, the separation proposed is quite possible ; 
rude, perhaps, but not so violent as the dislocation of the facts and 
text assumed by Hincks, Sayce and Cheyne, and not more rude than 
recognizedly occurs eisewhere. If the books of Samuel did not exist, 
who would suppose that between the beginning and end of 1 Chron. 
x, 14, or between that verse and the next (chap. xi, 1) an interval 
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of seven eventful years existed ? Moreover, some such separation does 
actua!ly occur elsewhere, for the verses 14-16 separate in Kings the 
two verses which in Isaiah are successive. Again, we see no sufficient 
reason why, in the purpose of the wr'ter, verse 13 should not relate to 
events of previous years, and form but an introduction to the history 
of the great, fruitless undertaking against Jerusalem ; just as chapter 
xix, $7, relating to an event which happened twenty years later, forms 
the conclusion of the story: thus presenting in one sketch the entire 
history of Assyrian operations against Hezekiah, from their incipiency 
to their inglorious end. 

As to the expedition of Hezekiah’s fourteenth year being under the 
command of Sennacherib, though Assyriology has made much pro- 
gress since Bunsen’s day, it is not yet able either to substantiate or 
refute his suggestion. It is able, however, to bring forward some 
facts to show that the surmise represents a possibility. 1. The monu- 
ments show that Sargon did not personally conduct all his campaigns 
(Grande inscrip. de Khors., 120); and in particular that he entrusted 
an expedition against Ashdod to his tartan is vouched for by Isaiah 
(xx, 1). 2. It is quite probable then that the expedition against 
Judea, reasonably connected with either the year 715 or 714, when 
Sargon was principally engaged in warfare in Armenia and Media, 
was conducted by an officer of the army. 3. Sennacherib is known 
to have been a high military official in his father’s service. He is 
expressly called a rab-saku on a tablet which Smith (“ Epon. Canon,” 
p. 173) translates as follows (text not seen by writer): “ Tablet of 
Aia-suzubu-ilih the scribe of the rabshakeh, of Sennacherib, the great 
royal son of Sargon, king of Assyria.” Nowa rab-saku, it will be remem- 
bered, was sent with other officers and a detachment of troops against 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib (2 Kg. xviii, 17), and a rab-saku was 
despatched by Tiglath-pileser II against Tabal and also against Tyre 
(2 R. 67, 64 and 66). Moreover, before 714 B. C., Sennacherib is 
found actively engaged in military affairs ; receiving letters from army 
officers concerning the progress of the campaign in Armenia, and 
making up reports for the king, his lord (Pinches, in The Indepen- 
dent, Aug. 22, 1889).. 4. That in 2 Kg. xviii, 18, Sennacherib is called 
king of Assyria may be mere anticipation ; such prolepsis as occurs 
when it is said that General Grant graduated from West Point and as 
occurs where Jeremiah (xlvi, 2) speaks of Nabuchadnezzar as king of 
Babylon although he had not yet ascended the throne. 

In conclusion, an Assyrian invasion of Judea took place between 
the close of the year 722 and the end of 714. From Isaiah x, the 
expedition was probably made during or after the year 717. Turning 
again to the monuments, the most appropriate place for the incursion 
will then be the year 715 or the beginning of 714. The Hebrew 
records likewise tell of an Assyrian invasion in the year 714. Accord- 
ing to the monuments, it is possible that the Assyrian troops were 
under the command of Sennacherib. 

PRINCETON. Joun D. Davis. 
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SXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
1. PsaAutM xvi, 1-4. 
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1. Preserve me, O God, for in Thee I take refuge : 

. Tsay to Jehovah, ‘‘Thou art my Lord, 
I have nought that is good beside Thee : ’’ 

. And I say to the holy that have place in the land, 
To the exalted nation in which is all my delight : 

. ‘* Their griefs shall be many that pay dowry to idols ; 
I will not pour out their libations of blood, 

Nor lift up their names on my lips.” 


The rendering offered is an attempted solution of a recognized crux 
interpretum. 

The first difficulty lies in the construction of ligdéshim at the begin- 
ning of verse 3. The principal views are the following : 

1. That the prep. l’ introduces an independent proposition and 
should be translated, “ With respect to.” The principal objections are : 
(a) That it ignores any close relation between this verse and the pre- 
ceding, such as we should certainly expect ; (6) That it compels us to 
find as the new proposition, “ All my delight is in them,” which is 
surely too poor and flat to follow the grand avowal that precedes ; 
(c) That it involves an insurmountable grammatical difficulty ; ’addiré 
is in the construct state, which is here limited by a clause that in effect 
and always is relative,and can only be translated by the relative 
pronoun (see Is. xxix, 1; Ges. Gr., § 116,3). The stat. const. is 
never used for the stat. absol. (It is true that this difficulty may be 
avoided by the translation, “ They are the noble,” etc. But the preced- 
ing “and,” and the absence of the demonstrative pronoun, preclude 
this, as Delitzsch admits in his proposed alteration of the text. See 
below.) 

2. The second view of the construction is that the I’ before q’déshim 
means united to or associated with the saints. (So Hengst., Hupf. 
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Moll., etc.) But such association would not be so loosely and doubt- 
fully expressed. No parallel case can be found. 

3. The simplest and most probable view of the construction is that 
ligdéshim and the preceding layehovah are codrdinate, and both sub- 
ordinate to ’amart, I say; the Psalmist first declaring to Jehovah 
that he looks to Him for all good, and then turning to his fellow- 
worshipers with some appropriate declaration. 

The principal difficulty lies in determining what the declaration is. 
Moll, who adopts No. 2, says that the construction now suggested is 
grammatically unassailable, but has little correspondence with the 
course of thought of the Psalm, and is foreign to its prevailing tone 
of prayer. This objection would be valid and fatal, if we were com- 
pelled to adopt his own view of the following context. 

Delitzsch finds the utterance sought for in the second line of the 
same verse. But, discovering no possibility of an adequate thought 
in the Hebrew text as it stands, he adopts a new text, transferring the 
conjunction “ and ” to the beginning of the preceding line, and changing 
the accentual division of the verse, so as to bring the pronoun hémah 
into this latter line. This enables him.to extract the following trans- 
lation : 

** And to the saints who are in the earth, 
These are the excellent, in whom is all my delight.” 


But this could be said of the saints, rather than to them, and the 


suggested change in the text is not warranted by the result. For the 
sense thus gained does not seem sufficiently elevated and important 
to correspond with the preceding address to Jehovah. Nor does it 
fit in with the general tenor of the Psalm, which asserts throughout 
Jehovah’s claim to the undivided homage and confidence of His 
favored people. 

It seems to be assumed by all that a suitable utterance must be 
found in ver. 3, if anywhere. At least no one has proposed that the 
search be carried into the next verse. Ewald, indeed, makes ver. 3 
subordinate to ver. 4 (“ The saints who are in the land, and the nobles 
who have all my love, Many are their idols,” etc.) But his exegesis 
of the latter fails to do justice to its contents, and he does not recog- 
nize its codrdination to the declaration to Jehovah in ver. 2. 

In the view embodied in our new rendering, ver. 3 is parenthetical, 
but very important as giving weight to the affirmation that follows it, 
as will presently be shown. The affirmation seems to be free from 
textual and grammatical difficulties and inherently more probable, 
and at the same time corresponds with the address to Jehovah and 
the scope of the Psalm. 

In order to make the construction clearer, “I say,” of ver. 2, is 
repeated in ver.3. The connective vav at the beginning of the second 
line, which only attaches a further description of “the holy,” is vir- 
tually appositional, as often elsewhere, especially in poetic parallelism. 
It might be translated “even,” but it is as well omitted. 
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The scope of the section may be thus developed. The Psalmist 
first declares his personal confidence in Jehovah as the absolute good, 
and alone to be worshiped and adored; and then turning to his 
countrymen, who had been peculiarly distinguished by Divine favor, 
he protests against idolatry, as dishonoring God and fruitful in misery 
to all that practice it,and expresses a determination, in which he might 
reasonably expect them to join, never to defile his hands or his lips 
with worship so derogatory to the God of Israel. 

Surely this protest and declaration are grand enough to stand in 
this place and prepare the way for the fervid appeal in expansion of 
the leading thought, “I have naught that is good beside thee,” that 
sweeps through the Psalm to its very close. 

A few words yet need to be said about the second verse. Why this 
parenthesis, postponing the expected utterance, and, some might 
think, encumbering the sentence by unnecessary words? On the con- 
trary, it is full of meaning and force. It reminds them of two things, 
which should shame them out of every idolatrous thought, and bind 
them forever to God’s service. First, the Israel he addresses is a 
“holy nation” (Ex. xix, 6; Deut. vii, 6; xiv, 2); a people set apart 
by the distinguishing favor of their covenant God, as His own. 
For the word “ holy ” here does not refer to individual purity and good- 
ness, as if he were addressing the holy in distinction from the wicked 
among his own countrymen, but to the whole people as separated from 
and exalted above all the nations of the earth by their relation to 
God. He therefore has claims to their undivided homage that should 
never be forgotten. 

Secondly, they dwell in a goodly land, a rich heritage, for which 
they are indebted to his special favor. For the Hebrew is peculiar 
here. It is not simply gedéshim ba’arets, a lightly defining genitive, 
about equivalent to my fellow-countrymen, or (as Ewald) referring to 
those who were then at home, in distinction from himself, an exile. 
It has a separate relative clause, with the subject hémah (these) thrown 
forward under the heavy accent “who in the land these;” as if laying 
stress upon their exclusive and permanent possession of that land, in 
connection with God’s claim upon them which he now asserts. If they 
are a “holy people,” this is a holy land. It is His gift to be held by 
their descendants to the latest generation under special promise of 
His gracious presence and blessing. As sacred soil, to defile it by 
idolatry is simply monstrous. 

The added expression of his personal delight in them comes in only 
incidentally, giving greater impressiveness and tenderness to the admo- 
nition, as prompted by his loving wish that they should not bring upon 
themselves miseries unmeasured by forgetting God their Redeemer. 

If we are right, then the protest and plea that follow come out 
with tenfold cogency by this emphatic allusion to God’s special 
claims, and the rhetorical and logical value of the interruption by 
parenthesis is very great. 
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The solution proposed binds together the first four verses and sug- 
gests the natural division of the Psalm into three strophes, 1-4, 5-8, 
9-11. 


2. PsaLM XLIx, 12. 
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Within them it lies that their houses continue forever, 
Their dwellings to age after age ; 
To their lands they give their own names. 


“ Within them it lies” (Heb. girbam, “in their interior”). The 
intentional and admirable vagueness of the word has puzzled trans- 
lators and interpreters. The poet is giving an inference from the 
outward to an unuttered and undefined inward. The “ houses ” men- 
tioned are those they inhabit, and the “lands” (Heb. ’adamoth, 
“ grounds,” land as cultivated), are those they occupy during their 
lifetime. The solidity of the former seems to embody the idea of 
resistance to the ravages of time and possible convulsions of nature, 
and the acquisition of an everlasting home. This appears to have 
lain in the mind of the builder, not as an opinion, nor an expectation, 
nor a wish (Hengst., Del., Hitz.), and scarcely even the ghost of an 
impression. In fact, while it has a certain activity and effectiveness, 
it is mainly negative. It ignores the dread certainty of death, and 
impels a man without thought or questioning to build as if for eter- 
nity. The Hebrew has no word to express this, or to fix its location 
in the human mechanism in the psychological significance of its 
several parts, and the poet takes refuge in the indeterminate girbam. 
It is inside of him—somewhere in the circumference of his personal 
life. Our best name for it is perhaps instinct. It is the simulacrum, 
the spectre of his forfeited immortality that will not be laid to rest. 

The Targ., Sept. and Syr. versions translate here as if they had 
before them in the text gebaram, “ their graves are their houses for- 
ever.” This is probably a conjecture occasioned by the singular use 
of girbam in such a connection. It has been followed by Olsh., Ew., 
Riehm, Cheyne and others. Perowne does not adopt it, yet says, “ It 
gives a good sense, and is the simplest reading.” But whatever we 
gain here is more than counterbalanced by the difficulty in finding an 
intelligible sense for the closing line, and especially of finding a new 
subject for the verb “they give” (Heb. INP Tit. “they call”) 
after having put the owners of the land into their graves. Cheyne 
confesses this when he says, “ Something must be supplied; rhythm 
and sense require it,” and still more when he gives the following wild 
rendering, in palpable disregard of the Hebrew text, the versions, 
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and all other authority, “(Forgotten are) they whose names men 
spoke with honor in the lands.” 

The poet reminds us here of “the kings and counsellors of the 
earth ” in Sheol (Job iii, 14), “ which builded up waste places (Heb. 
hharaboth, Marg. R. V. desolate piles) for themselves,” referring to 
their splendid palaces, as given up to desolation. 


JoHn DEWITT. 
New Brunswick. 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 


TEN years ago, the Presbyterian Review was established, in answer 
to a strong desire, expressed in many quarters, for a Review which 
should sdequately represent the Presbyterian Church by a strong, 
hearty, steady and thorough advocacy of its principles. Its platform, 
as outlined in an admirable paper on The Idea and Aims of the Pres- 
bylerian Review, published as the opening article of its first number,* 
was at once broad and conservative. It attained fromm the first a high 
standard of scholarship, and, throughout the ten years of its publica- 
tion, ranked among the first of theological quarterlies, in point of 
ability and influence. Its discontinuance at the end of its tenth vol- 
ume has called out the most wide-spread expression of regret. 

The conviction that a Review is needed which will adequately repre- 
sent the theology and life of the American Presbyterian churches is 
much stronger to-day than it was ten years ago ; and has been quickened 
by the sense of loss which has accompanied the discontinuance of the 
Presbylerian Review. The void thus left it is widely felt ought to be 
filled. It has, therefore, been determined to publish a journal, under 
the name of THE PResBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, designed to 
supply the place left vacant by the late Presbylerian Review, under the 
editorial sanction of the following gentlemen, namely: Professor Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield, D.D., of the Princeton Theological Seminary ; Pro- 
fessor William G. T. Shedd, D.D., LL.D., of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary ; Professor Ransom Bethune Welch, D.D., LL.D., of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary; Professor John De Witt, D.D., of the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary ; Professor William H. Jeffers, D.D., LL.D., 
of the Western Theological Seminary; Professor Edward D. Morris, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Lane Theological Seminary ; and Professor William 
Alexander, D.D., of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: together with 
the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, New York, and Professor Samuel M. Woodbridge, D.D., LL.D.., 
of the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America: and Principal William Caven, D.D., of Knox Col 
lege, Toronto, of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The new Review adopts as its platform that of the late Presbyterian 


* The Presbyterian Review, January, 1880, pp. 1-7. 
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Review, as expressed in the paper to which reference has already becn 
wale, the salient features of which the following paragraphs repeat. 

“ We take our stand, therefore,” in the words of that paper, “ by the 
Standards of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches ’’—by the Bible 
as the Word of God, and by the exposition of its teaching given, on 
the one hand, in the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the Form 
of Government and Book of Discipline, and, on the other, by the 
Belgic Confession, the Canons of the Synod of Dort, and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. All the historical phases of Calvinism which have 
combined to form these Churches will have free access to these pages ; 
und we hope to secure the hearty codperation of all parts of the Churches 
represented, “ by gathering together in unity the historic variety for 
the common welfare of the whole.” 

In a broad and catholic spirit, we further desire and earnestly seek 
the codperation in the Review of all those who unite with us, either 
more nearly, in a common love for the Reformed theology or the Pres- 
byterian form of government, or, more remotely, in a common advoc- 
acy of the Evangelical faith and principles of life and conduct. We 
are heartily devoted to the doctrine and principles of the branches of 
the Church which we more particularly represent, and must give our 
chief attention to their theology and life, and labor for their progress 
with love and enthusiasm. We cannot hesitate to maintain and enforce 
Presbyterian polity as against Episcopacy and Congregationalism— 
Calvinistic doctrine as against Lutheranism and Arminianism. But 
we also heartily rejoice in every good word and work on the part of 
other evangelical denominations, whom we respect al! the more for firm 
adherence to their own principles; and we unite with them in present- 
ing a united and aggressive front to Romanism, Socinianism, Rational- 
ism and Communism. We invite them to unite with us in seeking to 
further the great Christian movements of the age for the conversion of 
the nations, the overthrow of infidelity and the extermination of vice 
and crime, and, above all, in seeking to honor Christ and the religion 
He has founded. 

This Review will be a theological Review, but in no narrow sense. 
It will be comprehensive of the various departments of theological en- 
cyclopedia, while chief attention will necessarily be given to those de- 
partments which seem, from time to time, to be in need of exposition, 
defense or advocacy. Such departments we conceive to be, at present, 
Biblical Criticism and Exposition, Historical Investigation, Apolo- 
getics, Symbolics, Dogmatics, Ethics and the practical work of the 
Church. The Sciences, Philosophy, General History and Belles- Lettres 
will not be neglected, so far as they are related to the various depart- 
ments of theology. As in the late Presbyterian Review, a leading feat- 
ure will be the careful review and criticism of the most important theo- 
logical literature of different lands, by the hands of a large number of 
special scholars. 

In fine, in adopting the basis of the late Presbyterian Review, as ex- 
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pressed in its opening prospectus, we adopt also its closing words, as 
follows : 

“ Being fully persuaded of the infallible truth and Divine authority 
of our whole Bible, we propose not merely to defend it against the as- 
saults of Rationalism, but rather to attack Rationalism itself with the 
weapons of the most searching Biblical criticism and exact historical 
investigation, and overcome it by the truth which is Divine and con- 
sistent wherever found, not fearing lest the foundations should be de- 
stroyed if, perchance, we may find a few weak points in our extended 
lines that need strengthening and reinforcement. 

“ Regarding theology as the queen of all the sciences, we do not pro- 
pose to enter into warfare with any one of them, but rather to employ 
all the results of true science, whatever they may be, for the advantage 
of theological science. We have no fear of the truth, or for the truth, 
but rejoice in it, and are assured that it is mighty and will prevail. 

“ Sincerely receiving and adopting ” the Standards of our Churches, 
as offered for our acceptance in our ordination formule, “we con- 
fidently appeal to our ministers and people, and all friends of theological 
learning, to aid us in the advocacy of those principles which have been 
inherited by us as the most precious legacy of the great struggles for 
liberty and righteousness” in Europe, “and which in our own land 
have had so much to do with moulding its civil institutions, as well as 
with building up one of the strongest institutions for good, in our com- 
pact and well-organized Churches.” 


THE SYMBOLISM OF BAPTISM. 


THERE is a number of interesting questions connected with the 
initial rite of the Christian Church. One is as to the mode in which 
the ordinance is to be administered, whether by submersion in water, 
or by pouring or sprinkling the element upon the person baptized. 
Another respects the subjects to whom the rite is to be administered, 
whether it is to be to believers only, on making confession of their 
faith, or whether their children also are included by virtue of their 
birth. A third point has regard to the efficacy of the ordinance, 
whether it ipso facto communicates grace, or is merely a sign and seal 
of grace which may or may not be imparted according to the faith of 
the parties concerned. A fourth inquiry touches the requisites for 
the due administration of the rite, whether the administrator must be 
an ordained minister, whether he may use any other element in place 
of water, and whether the full formula given by our Lord in Matt. 
xxviii, 19, must in all cases be used. All these are matters of more 
or less importance and have been abundantly discussed at various 
times and places. But the point indicated in the heading of this 
paper is specifically different from them, although its due determina- 
tion must have a certain degree of influence upon all of them. By 
the symbolism of baptism is meant its signification as that is expressed 


8 
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in the rite itself. Of what is it the symbol? Does it represent a fact 
or a doctrine, and if the latter, what doctrine or doctrines are thus 
symbolized? To this question two answers have been given. One, 
that of the great body of Christians in all ages, is that water is used 
as the ordinary means of purifying that which is impure, and that in 
this ordinance it teaches in a simple, natural and most effective way 
the corruption of man by nature and the provision made by grace for 
the removal of that corruption. As the material element, when applied 
to the person, cleanses it from defilement, so that which is signified 
by the water cleanses the soul from the guilt of sin or from its pollu- 
tion or from both. The other, that of those who call themselves 
Baptists, is that the ordinance is intended to symbolize the death, 
burial and resurrection of the believer with Christ, the precious 
result of that union with the Saviour upon which all spiritual life 
and hope depend. This is carefully set forth in the recent work on 
“ Systematic Theology ” from the pen of the Rev. A. H. Strong, D.D., 
of Rochester, a very able, elaborate and profound treatise. The 
author admits indeed that the ordinance symbolizes purification 
(p. 529), but it is * purification in a peculiar and Divine way, viz., 
through the death of Christ and the entrance of the soul into com- 
munion with that death.” This is different from the view of the 
Reformers. Luther’s Small Catechism says that baptism signifies 
“that the old Adam in us is to be drowned by daily sorrow and 
repentance, and perish with all sins and evil lusts; and that the new 


man should daily come forth again and rise, who shall live before 
God in righteousness and purity forever.” The First Helvetie Con- 
fession says: “In baptismo aqua signum est, at res ipsa regeneratio 
adoptioque in populum Dei.” The Belgic Confession holds “that 
which is signified by the sacrament to be the gifts and invisible grace ; 


washing, cleansing and purging our souls of all filth and unrighteous- 
ness; renewing our hearts and filling them with all comfort, etc.” 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism considers this sacrament to 
“signify and seal our engrafting into Christ, and partaking of the 
benefits of the covenant of grace, and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s.” 

But the question is essentially a Scriptural one, and the usage of 
both Testaments needs to be inquired into. We begin, however, with 
the strong presumption arising from the fact that outward ablution 
is a natural symbol of spiritual purification, and as such has prevailed 
among all ancient Eastern nations. This was preeminently the case 
among the Jews. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix, 10), the Hebrew 
ceremonial is summarily described as consisting “in meats and drinks 
and divers baptisms ” (fazt:cpois). There were a great many of these 
baptisms, and they were very various in form. Sometimes the person 
was to be bathed ; at others the clothes to be washed (Ex. xix, 10, 14); 
at others the water of separation to be sprinkled; but in every case 
the meaning was the same, viz., the removal of uncleanness. The rite 
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was a constant testimony to the corruption of the race, and a constant 
symbol of the provision Jehovah had made for the purification of His 
people. Hence the phrase, which occurs twice in the Psalter, of washing 
the hands in innocency, and the repeated cry of the broken-hearted 
penitent in the 51st Psalm that God would wash him from his iniquity. 
Hence, too, Isaiah (i, 16) and Jeremiah (iv, 14) call on their country- 
men to wash themselves from their wickedness. Hence, too, Ezekiel 
(xxxvi, 25) couches his magnificent promise of the Gospel in the 
terms, “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall be 
clean ; from all your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse 
you.” And Zechariah affirms that in Messiah’s day “there shall be a 
fountain opened to the house of David for sin and for uncleanness 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” There can be no question that 
the baptisms or ablutions of the Old Testament, however adminis- 
tered, always had one and the same signification, 7. e., an external 
cleansing as the symbol of one that was internal and spiritual. 

The same thing appears to have been the case with Christ’s fore- 
runner. His hearers do not seem to have been at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the rite he administered. It is called by the 
evangelists “a baptism of repentance for the remission of sins” 
(Mark i, 4; Luke iii, 3), that is, a ceremonial washing which involved 
a confession of sinfulness and of penitence with a view to the 
obtaining of pardon. The whole significance of John’s baptism 
seems to be summed up in the one thing that the baptized person was 
delivered from the penalty and dominion of sin, 7. e., was spiritually 
cleansed. The same appears to have been the case with the baptism 
which Christ administered through His disciples during His personal 
ministry (John iii, 26; iv, 1, 2), especially as we find that a difference 
of opinion between John’s disciples and a Jew on this subject is 
expressly stated to have been “a question about purifying,” which 
plainly implies that this was what lay at the root of the matter. To 
the same effect are nearly all the subsequent references to the subject 
in the New Testament. At Pentecost, when Peter gave directions to 
the stricken multitude, it was to repent and be baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ unto the remission of their sins. When the Apostle 
Paul recounted to the Jews his conversion (Acts xxii, 16), he said 
that after he had been blinded by the vision of the Lord, Ananias 
vame to him and said: “Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling upon his name,” where evidently the two things stand in 
the relation of type and antitype, or of sign and substance. It is 
generally and justly supposed that there is a reference of the same 
kind in the apostle’s assertion to Titus (iii, 5) that God “saved us 
through the washing (or laver) of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” If there be such a reference, then the significance of 
baptism is regeneration or spiritual cleansing. There is no question 
of this kind in regard to the Apostle Peter’s utterance on the sub- 
ject (1, iii, 21): “Baptism doth also now save us, not the putting 
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away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good con- 
science toward God.” There is much dispute as to the proper ren- 
dering of the last clause, but no one doubts that however it be con- 
ceived, it contains the idea of an inward renovation answering to the 
outward washing. The prevailing sense of the rite then, as it is men- 
tioned in Holy Writ, is that of a ceremony which indicates man’s 
fallen and lost condition by nature, so that he is unclean in God’s 
sight, and at the same time exhibits the provision graciously made 
for the removal of this uncleanness. This is certified by the words of 
our Lord after His resurrection, “John indeed baptized with water 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence ” 
(Acts i, 5), words in which He repeated what had been said by John 
the Baptist himself more than once (Matt. iii, 11; John i, 33). The 
same truth is implied in the words in First Corinthians (xii, 13): 
“In one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Greeks.” 

This, as has been said, is the prevailing sense and application of 
the ordinance throughout the Scripture. But there are two apparent 
exceptions. One is in Romans (vi, 3, 4): “Or are ye ignorant that 
all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His 
death? We were buried therefore with Him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life.” The other in 
Colossians (ii, 12): “Having been buried with Him in baptism 
wherein ye were also raised with Him through faith in the working 
of God, who raised Him from the dead.” It is to be admitted that 
nearly all modern critical expositors (Meyer, Godet, Alford, Cony- 
bear, Lightfoot, Beet) consider that there is a reference here to the 
act of baptism, which, as the Bishop of Durham says, “is the grave 
of the old man and the birth of the new .... an image of the be- 
liever’s participation both in the death and in the resurrection of 
Christ.”* He adds: “ As he sinks beneath the baptismal waters, the 
believer buries there all his corrupt affections and past sins; as he 
emerges thence, he rises regenerate, quickened to new hopes and a 
new life.” 

But to explain the symbolism of the ordinance in this way is to 
confound things that differ, and to introduce a very needless discord 
into the interpretation of Scripture. If Baptism in its own nature, by 
all usage and everywhere else, signifies cleansing, how can it suddenly 
drop that signification and symbolize something widely different ? 
How can we build on two texts of the New Testament a theory which 
is disclaimed in two-and-twenty other texts of the same Book? There 
is not the least call for any such course. Only admit the regular 
established meaning of the rite and carry that through, and all be- 
comes plain. Baptism means cleansing, and often the great Agent 
who produces that cleansing, the Holy Spirit. But that blessed Spirit 


* Com. on Colos., in loc. 
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is the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii, 9), and He unites all whom He re- 
news to the Saviour. He is the blessed bond of union between the 
believer and his Lord, and this union is complete and absolute. It 
takes in all Christ’s atoning work so that every Christian can say 
with Paul, “I have been [and I am] crucified with Christ, yet I live,” 
or as he wrote to the Ephesians, “God .... even when we were 
dead through our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ, and 
raised us up with Him, and made us to sit with Him in the heavenly 
places, in Christ Jesus.” Now, the apostle, in the passages quoted 
from Romans and Colossians, is simply carrying out this to him 
familiar doctrine of the vital and mystical union of Christ and his 
people. He is not introducing a new view of the symbolism of Bap- 
tism, but merely developing its old meaning to a fuller extent. The 
washing of regeneration makes all who receive it to be in fellowship 
with the Redeemer not only in His life, but in His death. Hence, 
they are truly said to be baptized into His death, seeing that,as Paul 
declares, “ our old man was crucified with him,” 7. e., when he died we 
also died, because of the peculiar intimate relation we sustain to him, 
a relation mediated by the Holy Ghost, of whose influence baptismal 
water is the conspicuous emblem. 

In the passages referred to the apostle is not formally or really ex- 
plicating the nature of the initial sacrament of the New Covenant, but 
pressing the obligations which arise out of that vital union of the 
Head and the members which this sacrament, as the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, expresses. 

The view we are opposing breaks up the harmony of the system. 
It makes the two sacraments represent substantially the same thing, 
whereas the ordinary view distributes them in accordance with the 
analogies of the old Economy and the general tenor of Scripture, 
making one an emblem of atonement, the other of regeneration. To 
the ancient Jew the Passover spoke of redemption through sacrifice, 
and circumcision of spiritual renovation; and, accordingly, in the 
tabernacle and in the temple the altar and the laver stood side by side. 
Thus the two great elements of Scriptural religion, the work done for 
the believer and the work done in him, were each appropriately repre- 
sented. ; 

Once more, the Baptism practiced by Christ’s direction during His 
personal ministry could not have been different from that enjoined by 
him in the Great Commission, at least there is nothing in the Scrip- 
ture to hint at any such difference. But how could the ordinance 
administered before our Lord’s death bear any reference to His burial 
and resurrection, or if it did, how could that become known to its re- 
cipients? On the theory we are opposing the ordinance must have 
been destitute of any meaning whatever. 

In fine, the conclusion that the symbolical meaning of Baptism is 
spiritual cleansing is sustained (1) by the very nature of the symbol 
as a purifying process, (2) by the acknowledged character of all the 
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applications of water in the old Economy, (3) by the practice of John 
the Baptist, (4) by the practice of our Lord in the days of His flesh, 
(5) by the language of Scripture in the Book of Acts and in the First 
Epistle of Peter, (6) by the analogy of the corresponding rite in the 
Hebrew Dispensation, and (7) by the harmony of the two sacraments, 
one of which expresses forensically expiation, while the other sets 
forth subjectively the renewal that follows upon expiation. To set 
aside this body of evidence by insisting upon a metaphorical reference 
to another point in Christian theology is to subordinate the rule to 
the exception and convert an illustration into an argument. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 
New YorE. 
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EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. Von D. EDUARD RIEHM, weil. 
Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Dr. 
Alexander Brandt. Erster Teil: Die Thorah und die vorderen Prophe- 
ten. Halle, 1889. 8vo, pp. 480. 


The lectures of the late Prof. Riehm, both upon Introduction to the Old 
Testament and upon Old Testament Theology, are in the course of publica- 
tion, the former to be completed in fourteen numbers, the latter in seven. 
The first six numbers embrace the first part of the Introduction, whose title 
is given above, containing, in addition to a few pages devoted to preliminary 
matters, an elaburate and instructive discussion of critical questions relating 
to the Pentateuch (pp. 67-365), and proceeding thence to the historical books 
from Joshua to Kings. Riehm accepts on the whole the current analysis of 
the Pentateuch into distinct documents prepared respectively by a priestly 
Elohist, a prophetic Elohist, a Jehovist, and a Deuteronomist, and subse- 
quently combined by one or more redactors. His presentation of the argu- 
ments by which this view is defended, as well as his review of the various 
opinions respecting the origin of the Pentateuch, which have been entertained 
by different scholars before and since the time of Astruc, is remarkably clear 
and full. The interest and value of the work, however, largely centre about 
the issue which he makes with the school of Reuss, Graf and Wellhausen, of 
which he is one of the ablest and most effective antagonists. The question 
in dispute between them is the relative priority of the priestly Elohist and 
the Deuteronomist, they affirming and he denying that the Elohist sections 
are post-Deuteronomic and post-exilic. This is considered first in respect to 
the legislative and next the historical portions of the Pentateuch. 

Riehm finds very little in either that is in the strict sense Mosaic, as hav- 
ing come directly from the pen of Moses, ‘The Decalogue is traced to him, 
not, however, in its present form, but only as brief commands, such as the 
1st, and 6th-9th, without the amplification and reasons annexed, such as 
are found in the others. Mosaic ordinances form the basis of the ‘‘ judg- 
ments” (Ex. xxi, 23), but they have undergone revision and modification. 
The list of stations in Num. xxxiii is very ancient, but cannot certainly be 
attributed to Moses, though supposed to be his, and so stated in accordance 
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with the current belief of the time by the writer who inserted it. At all 
events, it has been altered from its primitive form. Three brief poetical pass- 
ages in Num. xxi, and perhaps some memoranda upon which the enu- 
merations in ch. i, ii and iv are founded, are all that can further be ascribed 
to the Mosaic age. All this may be taken for what it is worth. It makes 
Riehm’s aid no less welcome in routing the extreme critical wing, while it 
surely frees him from the charge of being a blind traditionalist. 

The priestly or Levitical legislation of the three middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch, Riehm regards as in the main a homogeneous whole. It does not in 
his opinion proceed from one hand, nor does it all belong to one and the same 
time. Some laws are more ancient, others are later or supplementary enact- 
ments. ‘ But all are controlled by the same principles and ideas, have the 
same envirenment, the like mode of presentation and form of expression. A 
multitude of fixed termini occur again and again. The laws refer in mani- 
fold ways to one another. Apart from isolated subordinate differences they 
agree together or supplement one another, so as to give the impression of one 
whole, carried out into detail with wonderful consistency” (p. 202). It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of such a legislative system otherwise than as bearing the 
impress of one master mind. 

The main design of these laws is the ordering of Divine worship at the na- 
tional sanctuary. Whatever does not immediately concern this, however 
important otherwise in the religious life of Israel, or whatever pertains prop- 
erly to individuals, is wholly passed over, or but briefly touched upon or 
merely treated in so far as to regulate its relations to the national cultus. 
This simple principle disposes of sundry objections by which Wellhausen 
would prove the law to be of late date, such as that scanty mention is made 
of the ‘“‘ ban” or vow of devotement (Lev. xxvii, 28, 29), so prominent in 
history (Josh. vi, 17ff.; 1 Sam. xv); that the law of the Nazarite (Num. vi) re- 
stricts itself to his relation to the cultus, and makes no reference to life-long 
vows, as in the case of Samson and Samuel ; that nothing is said of the proph- 
ets, or of those sacrificial meals in which households rejoice before the Lord ; 
‘and but little allusion is made to private as distinguished from public sacri- 
fices, on which all the stress is laid. 

There is in the law no intimation that the tabernacle would be succeeded 
by a temple, or that this would be located at Jerusalem. In the minute regu- 
lations respecting sacrifice, on the observance of which its acceptance is sus- 
pended, Wellhausen sees indications of post-exilic formalism, whereas the 
law proceeds on a totally different principle. It is not the multiplication of 
services nor the merit of human performances, but conformity to a Di- 
vine ordinance that is insisted upon. That only is an acceptable service which 
God requires. Moreover, the formalism rebuked by even the earliest prophets 
necessarily presupposes a definitely regulated ritual. 

Priests are sharply distinguished from Levites. The latter are charged 
with the transportation and care of the tabernacle and all menial services 
connected with it; but no allusion is made to their later employments as 
singers, players on instruments, doorkeepers, nor to the Nethinim and Sol- 
omon’s servants. The high priest is never called by the term familiar in later 
times (2 Kings xxv, 18), but simply the anointed priest. There is no hint 
of his political influence as after the exile, and none to other gradations of 
rank in the priesthood. There is no reference to a king, but only to tribal 
rulers (Lev. iv, 22). The death of the high priest (Num. xxxv, 25), opens 
anew period, and so permits the manslayer to return to his home, but there is 
in this no suggestion of post-exilic relations under the Persian domination ; 
the ancient constitution of tribes and families is everywhere presupposed. 
The urim and thummim were unknown after the exile (Ezr. ii, 63; Neh. vii, 
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65). The relations of property and the administration of justice as reflected 
in the law are of the simplest sort. The generous treatment of foreigners in 
the law (Ex. xii, 49), etc., etc., does not accord with their exclusion from 
the congregation as insisted upon by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Riehm’s position is,as has already been stated, that the ritual law is neither 
on the one hand the immediate production of Moses, nor is it subsequent to 
Deuteronomy (which he refers to the early years of Hezekiah), or the Baby- 
lonish exile. Bleek argued that those sections of the law must certainly be 
Mosaic which imply by their very terms the presence of Aaron and his sons, 
or that Israel was encamped in the wilderness and in close proximity to the 
tabernacle. To which Riehm’s principal reply, apart from a fancied conflict 
between Lev. vi, 5, 6 (12/), and Num. iv, 13, is that these laws are so related 
to the rest of the priestly legislation, that if they be Mosaic, the great mass of 
the latter must be so too, more even than Bleek himself allowed, a conclu- 
sion which does not terrify us in the least. 

On the other hand, the Graf hypothesis that the ritual law was produced by 
Ezra, or in his time, is shown to be: 

1. At variance both with the character of the period, which was engaged 
in restoring the institutions of their fathers, not in establishing new ones ; 
and with the historical account of Ezra, who was not a legislator nor a 
prophet, but simply skilled in the law, whose existence and obligation are 
presupposed. 

2. The law maintains consistently throughout its standpoint in the Mosaic 
period, and is free from all anachronisms. Its production in the time of Ezra 
could only be the work of fraud, and its imposition upon the people as Mosaic 
is unaccountable. 

8. The law runs counter to the usage of later times in several particulars, 
and could not therefore have been produced in those times, e. g., by the pass- 
over law the head of each family officiated as priest and slew the lamb at his 
home ; subsequently this was done by the priests at thesanctuary. After the 
exile tithes were brought to Jerusalem ; under the law Levites might eat it 
with their households in every place (Num. xviii, 31). The census tax (Ex. 
Xxx, 11) does not agree with postexilic practice either in Neh. x, 32, or 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 6/f. 

4. Deuteronomy shows acquaintance with and dependence upon the priestly 
legislation, which is pointed out in several particulars. 

5. Ezekiel was acquainted with the priest code ; so was Isaiah (see i, 11-14, 
and compare iv, 5, with Ex. xl, 88; Num. ix, 15f). 

6. The language of the priest code is not that of the period after the exile, 
and has more of the forms peculiar to the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It is further argued from such examples as Jer. xxxiv, 8ff, and the non- 
observance of the year of jubilee (Lev. xxv), even after the exile, as well as 
from other considerations, that a disagreement between preéxilic practice and 
the ritual does not disprove the existence of the latter. 

After all he concludes that the main body of the ritual law is to be referred 
to ** the spiritual authorship of Moses.’? He must have erected a tabernacle 
like that described in Exodus, and established the priesthood in the family of 
Aaron. And such a law as that in Lev. xvii is only conceivable while Israel 
was in the wilderness. Some modifications were introduced in the course of 
time; nevertheless ‘‘ the author wrote in good faith, which in the main was 
well founded, that he was recording what had been ordained by Moses and 
handed down from him.” 

Riehm freely admits that the apostles and Christ Himself shared the uni- 
versal belief of their contemporaries that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch. But he contends that ‘‘ Christ did not appear to reveal theological 
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science, or to resolve historic or critical questions. He left these wholly aside. 
His relation to the Pentateuch as a record of Divine revelation is something 
altogether different from this question of human science.” 

In regard to the historical and religious value of the Pentateuch, he holds 
that the prophetic point of view, from which the history is mainly regarded, 
in no wise falsifies, misrepresents or disregards the actual historical verities. 
It often overlooks as unessential to its purpose human and natural causes, 
while it brings to view and assigns due prominence to the Divine agency and 
purpose which have in reality dominated the whole. The miracles afford no 
just ground.of themselves for discrediting the sacred narrative, since they are 
just in place at such a creative epoch as the founding of the Old Testament 
dispensation. Nevertheless, the Pentateuch narratives cannot be accepted as 
strictly historical. The primeval history consists of sacred sagas, which he 
carefully distinguishes from myths or pure creations of religious conceptions, 
destitute of historic truth. Inthe patriarchal narratives, history is inter- 
mingled with saga, but the latter predominates. In the Mosaic period there 
is less saga and more history. The great outstanding facts of the exodus, 
the legislation at Sinai, the wandering in the wilderness, and the conquest of 
the territory east of the Jordan, may be confidently assumed to have occurred, 
substantially as recorded, though shorn of many details. ‘‘ It is probable 
that extraordinary plagues sent of God upon the Egyptians preceded the exo- 
dus; that the revelation of the law was accompanied by miraculous manifes- 
tations; that Israel many times experienced God’s miraculous help and often 
likewise his extraordinary judgments.” 

Yet writers so remote from the age of Moses could not be expected to give 
a strictly historical account of it. Popular tradition idealized the past, exag-_ 
gerated the miraculous and transfused the historical reality with theocratic 
ideas. There are contradictions and double narratives of the same event 
which show this. Nevertheless, this introduces no foreign element into the 
history. It only brings out its essential character more distinctly than this 
was recognizable by the senses in the events themselves. While we must 
despair of exact knowledge of the actual occurrences of the Mosaic period, 
yet the attitude and relation of God to Israel were essentially as they are 
represented in the Pentateuch. 

While the external grounds of confidence in the historic truth of the Penta- 
teuch are thus seriously weakened, Riehm holds fast to his faith in it as a 
veritable record of Divine revelation on the ground of the testimonium inter- 
num spiritus sancti. And to this he adds the argument derived from the in- 
comparable character of the Old Testament religion, whose untold superiority 
over every heathen system abundantly attests the divinity of itsorigin. The 
wonder is that this assured conviction and this palpable evidence of the 
truth of revelation did not in his mind outweigh the petty critical arguments 
by which the thorough truthfulness and the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch are set aside. 

Princeton. W. HENRY GREEN. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. Its Nature, Organic Connection with Old 
Testament History, Messianic Prophecy, and New Testament Fulfill- 
ment. By CHARLES ELLiotTT, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1889. 8vo, 
pp. 314. 


This is a book full of valuable information, and marked by an unusual 
degree of soundness in Biblical interpretation. It had its origin in the work 
of instruction in a theological seminary, and is designed for theological 
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students, ministers and others interested in the topics of which it treats. For 
this purpose it is well adapted, being written from a conservative stand- 
point, and giving views which have been generally held by Christian 
scholars. As is indicated in its title, the work is divided into four parts. 
The Preliminary Observations treat of the general nature of prophecy and 
the characteristics of the prophets and their writings. This discussion does 
not aim at being exhaustive, and is admirable in simply presenting the facts 
needed fora clear understanding of the general character of the prophets and 
their work. On the difficult question of the interpretation of prophecy, the 
author takes the true middle position, rejecting both the view of literalism, 
and also that of the opposite extreme, which eliminates from prophecy every- 
thing that is properly predictive. ‘‘ Prophecy,’”’ he says, ‘“‘ as a scheme can- 
not be fully understood until the course of history has been completed. At 
the same time, the past fulfillment of many predictions sheds light upon those 
that are unfulfilled, and leads to views very different from those that were 
entertained at the time they were spoken and in times subsequent. History 
interprets prophecy, and prophecy illustrates history, by showing the move- 
ments of that Mighty Hand which directs the destinies of the world.”? Use, 
however, might have been made to advantage in these observations of 
some of the more recent results of modern scholarship. The Hebrew word 
for prophet might well have been traced to its Assyrian cognate. More re- 
cent authorities also should have been mentioned in the chronological tables. 

The second part of the work, The Organic Connection of Prophecy with 
History, emphasizes two fundamental facts; first, how prophecy stands in 
close connection with the times of its utterance; and, secondly, how the his- 
tory of the Old Covenant is prophetic. This latter fact is necessary to be con- 
stantly borne in mind to understand the New Testament references to the Old. 
There were fact-prophecies just as well as word-prophecies. The emphasis 
laid upon the former fact, which is the especial subject of the section, shows 
how fully the author enters into the spirit of modern Biblical investigation, 
for just now it is intense in seeking the exact relation between the Word and 
Israel’s history. It is gratifying to find thus one of our older conservative 
scholars appreciating this problem. Dr. Elliott has clearly presented in 
many instances the connection between prophecy and history, and well 
illustrated his subject. He has cumbered his pages, however, too much with 
references to insignificant prophets and events, and has not sufficiently 
brought into bold relief the turning points of [srael’s history and their effect 
upon the prophetic word. He has also treated the contents of the propheti- 
cal books too much apart from the historical narrative, and not made clear 
and distinct the connection of their thoughts with the times of their utter- 
ance. Thus the organic connection between the words and the history has 
been sometimes lost. There also has not been observed a proper proportion 
in the treatment of subjects. No prophecies exhibit more fully and beauti- 
fully the topic of the section than those of the first part of Isaiah, yet there 
is no attempt to exhibit even their contents, ‘‘ because that would require 
much critical discussion.”” ‘Ten pages, however, are devoted to a polemic 
against W. Robertson Smith’s views, which in a work like this should have 
been relegated to the appendix. 

In the third part, Messianic Prophecy, the author’s aim has been to limit 
himself almost exclusively to the consideration of those prophecies which 
are generally held by orthodox theologians to be direct predictions of the 
Messiah’s coming. He has refrained from mentioning those prophecies of 
final salvation which, though they do not speak of the Messiah, are yet 
Messianic in their historical fulfillment. ‘‘ Many of these,’’ he says, ‘‘ are 
treated, in an instructive and scholarly manner, by the Rev. Dr. Briggs, in 
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his work on ‘ Messianic Prophecy.’” In this part there is the same lack of 
proportion in the treatment of passages as in the previous section. Nine 
pages are given to the discussion of ‘* Shiloh ;” half a page to that of ‘* Im- 
manuel.”’ 

The fourth part, ‘‘ New Testament fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy 
concerning the Messiah and the Kingdom of God,’ is to our mind the most 
satisfactory portion of this treatise and worthy of the highest commendation. 
We know of no better treatment of this subject. The author guards against 
the error of the introduction of New Testament knowledge into the Old 
Testament. He makes the following important statement: ‘‘ It is evident 
from the teaching of the New Testament, that the prophets of the Old did 
not understand their own predictions with the clearness and fullness with 
which they were understood by the apostles of our Lord, when they were en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. It will scarcely be denied that Paul understood 
the prophecies of Isaiah better than Isaiah did himself. Hence, it would be 
absurd to attribute the knowledge of the apostle of the Gentiles to the 
evangelical prophet of the Old Testament. New Testament knowledge must 
not be sought in the prophets of the Old Testament ; but in the teachings of 
our Lord, and of Hisapostles. This dees not imply that the Old Testament 
prophets were not inspired ; it means only that the horizon of the apostles 
was clearer and more extensive.”’ 

Likewise, also, with equal clearness is the mistake guarded against of intro- 
ducing Old Testament prophecy in its concrete form and drapery into the 
New Testament. This is illustrated in the treatment of the prophecies of the 
future of the Jewish people. Dr. Elliott looks for no restoration of Jewish 
rites and services, nor yet for a national restoration of the Jews to Palestine, 
with a certain preéminence in honor and Christian influence; nor yet does he 
hold that these prophecies are fulfilled by the conversion of the Jews to the 
Christian faith and their participation in the privileges of the Christian 
Church, for many of the Jews may return to Palestine, the country may be- 
come’ theirs, there they may be converted. This isa sensible view, because the 
exact meaning of these prophecies can only be determined by their fulfill- 
ment. Dr. Elliott also very successfully refutes other views, commonly called 
** Premillenarian.”’ 

This entire volume is pervaded by a rare spirit of candor and modesty. It 
contains not a trace of virulent dogmatism, and pains are frequently taken to 
give at length the opinions of those differing from the author. The typo- 
graphical execution of the book is of a high order. 

Chicago. EDWARD LEWIs CURTIS. 


Essays IN BrBLIcAL GREEK. By Epwin HAtTcna, M.A., D.D., Reader 
in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1889. 


These essays are the substance of the lectures delivered by the writer dur- 
ing his term of office as Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint. They are 
designed to point out to students of sacred literature rich fields which 
have not yet been adequately explored, and to make suggestions as to the 
method of exploration. The author collects facts, and from them deduces 
conclusions, attempting thus to teach his readers how to conduct for them- 
selves similar investigations. His object seems to be not so much to impart 
knowledge as to teach methods ; not so much to collect facts, and draw con- 
clusions, and formulate theories, as to show how facts should be collected 
from which conclusions and theories are to be drawn. The book well sub- 
serves its purpose. It is inspiring and stimulating to the student, and full of 
suggestions to the teachers of Biblical science. It is especially timely now 
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that the relation between the Hebrew and its Greek versions is under discus- 
sion. 

In his first essay, the author shows the value and use of the Septuagint in 
the materials which it affords for the study of Biblical Greek; and in the 
second and third essays, he illustrates the principles and methods laid down in 
the first by applying them to the study of certain words and groups of words. 
Especially interesting to us were the discussions of hypostasis, mysterion, 
sykophantim, dikaios, diabulos and diatheke, of the group of words for 
‘*poor,” and of the group consisting of pneuma, kardia, psyche and dianoia. 
The author clearly shows the differences which necessarily arose between 
classical and Biblical Greek from the fact that they were spoken at different 
times, and by different peoples, and in different countries; and then shows 
that these differences can only be ascertained by historical investigations, 
the materials for which are furnished especially by the Septuagint version, 
which, since it is proximate in time and cognate in character to the New 
Testament, and since it is of sufficient extent to afford a fair basis for compari- 
son, is of unique value in New Testament exegesis. The way in which the 
materials afforded by the Septuagint should be used in the elucidation of 
New Testament Greek is then illustrated in such a manner as to lead students 
to follow in his steps. 

One practical difficulty has met us in the study of words in the manner fol- 
lowed in these essays. In order to find out the meanings which the Septua- 
gint gives to any particular Hebrew word, it is necessary, at present, to look 
up in a Hebrew concordance all the passages in which a word occurs, and 
then to search through a Greek Bible in order to find how it has been trans- 
lated in each place. So with a Greek word, we must look up all the passages 
in the concordance of the Septuagint, and then search through the Hebrew 
Bible to find the Hebrew equivalent in the various places. To obviate this 
difficulty, we need a Hebrew-Greek and a Greek-Hebrew concordance. 

The fourth essay is an attempt to find from the quotations made from the 
Septuagint by the fathers of the second century, how far we can ascertain the 
text or texts which preceded the three revisions which are known to have 
existed in the time of Jerome; while the fifth argues that the composite 
quotations made in the New Testament, and in the same fathers, support the 
antecedent probability that collections of excerpts from the Old Testament 
were in existence among the Greek-speaking Jews of the dispersion. 

From the testimony presented in the sixth essay, based on Origen’s revision 
of the Septuagint text of Job, and on a Sahidic version made before Origen’s 
time, the author proposes to test the truth, and the sufficiency as an explana- 
tion of the facts, of the hypothesis that the text revised by Origen was made 
from a shorter and more original Hebrew text than that from which Origen 
made his revision. He concludes that ‘tit seems probable that the book of 
Job originally existed in a shorter form than at present; and that in the 
interval between the time of the original translation and that of Theodo- 
tiaa, large additions were made to the text by a poet whose imaginative power 
was at least not inferior to that of the original writer.’’ 

The last essay is on the text of Ecclesiasticus. After a review of the Greek 
MSS., and of the Latin and Syriac versions, a discussion of the more 
important typical variants is made, with the conclusion, that the versions are 
of great value in determining the original text, that some cursive MSS. are 
of value superior to that of some of the more famous uncials, and that in 
many cases where neither MSS. nor versions present an intelligible text, a 
conjectural emendation such as that which we use in the fragments of the 
Greek philosophers, is the only legitimate process of correction. 

While in the above statements we have sought to present a fair analysis of 
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the author’s aims and conclusions, no adequate conception of the beauty of 
his method, the thoroughness of his investigations, and the stimulus of his 
enthusiasm and example can be gained otherwise than by the perusal of the 
work itself. 


Allegheny. RospertT Dick WILSON. 


BIBLISCHE PARALLELBERICHTE ODER AEHNLICHE ERZAHLUNGEN AUS 
DEM ALTEN UND NEUEN BUNDE BEHUFS ERKENNTNISS VON DEN 
VERFASSERN BENUTZTEN QUELLENSCHRIFTEN; NACH DEM UR- 
TEXTE ZUSAMMENGESTELLT. Von Dr. RUDOLF SODER. Stuttgart: 
1889. 


The author claims that this work is the product, on his part, of a special 
study of the historical books of the Old and New Testaments, as well as of 
the best treatises on Biblical Introduction. His object in writing it, he says, 
has been to help forward a wider diffusion of information concerning the 
peculiar methods of writing history adopted by Biblical authors. He holds 
that a failure to understand the difference between these writers and those of 
the Western world and of our own time has led to gross mistakes and unjusti- 
fiable conclusions. On the one hand, there is a ‘‘ naive conception,”’ and an 
“unbounded liberty ” in the treatment of literary material; on the other, re- 
flection and good judgment. This sounds very much like what we have 
heard before. Moreover, our author’s method of illustrating his points offers 
nothing that is new to Biblical scholars on either side of the water. The title 
of the book sets it forth fairly well, although it is not till we open it that we 
discover that the words ‘“‘nach dem Urtexte zusammengestellt’’ mean no 
more than that Dr. Séder has translated for himself the purts of the Bible he 
has selected. In the Old Testament passages the LXX has been taken, how- 
ever, as a guide, and in the New the texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott 
and Hort have been followed. In the order of his selections and their arrange- 
ment our author has aimed to follow what he conceives to be the order of 
their rise in history. We confess to a feeling of great disappointment that so 
good an idea as this work represents has been so poorly developed. A book 
in which parallel passages, or alleged similar narratives, in the Old and New 
Testaments, should be set side by side in the Hebrew and the Greek languages 
for the purpose of comparison, touching questions of higher criticism, is 
greatly to be desired. We would hail with pleasure even a serious effort to 
do this on the basis of a German or English translation. In this work we 
have only some specimens of such passages, with no attempt at completeness, 
and in a German translation which cannot be relied upon, because we cannot 
know the exact text that is followed. From Genesis nine alleged double 
narratives are selected, which is not one-half the whole number usually given, 
and the selections are not always the best for the purpose intended. From 
the Mosaic history (Ex.) there are seven selections ; from that of the Kings 
and prophets six, and from the New Testament seventeen. Dr. Sdder’s point 
of view may be judged from what he says concerning the last: ‘‘ Conse- 
quently, just those synoptical narratives were placed side by side which show 
the most independence as well as the gradual development of the original 
material of the Gospels. The fourth Gospel was unsuited to it, because of its 
wholly different and systematically different conception of the life of the 
Master; while the third Gospel marks a transition from the simple use of 
the original facts to the thoroughly ideal treatment of them by John.” 


Hartford. - E. C. BIssELL. 
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MOSES AND His RECENT Critics. Edited by TALBoT W. CHAMBERS. 
12mo, pp. 418. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1889. 


This composite volume is not the work of a diaskenast, or of a series of 
them, as is affirmed to be the case with the books so long known as the Books 
of Moses, and by our Lord and the apostles summarily designated as ‘* Moses.” 
It is the production of scholars, representing seven or eight prominent Chris- 
tian denominations, and twelve theological or collegiate institutions. Shades 
of difference in the attitude of the writers toward critical questions may, per- 
haps, be recognized. Not one of them repudiates the ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ or 
refuses to acknowledge its legitimacy and value as a scientific and theological 
instrument. They do not lay claim to transcendant or equal skill or author- 
ity as masters of the critical art, but are agreed in adhering substantially to 
the ancient faith of the Jewish and the Christian Church with respect to the 
Pentateuch. In the papers which they have contributed to this volume they 
criticise criticism, and some of them, at least, show themselves capable of 
thorough constructive work. They are not eagerly and boastfully promulgat- 
ing the discovery of things that had been hidden from the ages and generations 
of the saints. They are in agreement with the Dean of Armagh ( Hzpositor, 
November, 1889), and with “ plenty of orthodox clergymen and laymen, too, 
who have not the slightest notion of rejecting anything which cau be really 
proved,” and who “ have just as little intention of letting go their old beliefs 
until the case is really made out to their satisfaction. .... They will not 
make their judgment blind. They are consistent Protestants” (u. s., pp. 
341,342). This Wellhausen admitted that he no longer was when he resigned 
his theological chair in 1882 (Schaff-Herzog, ‘* Suppl.,”’ p. 288). 

This volume is a welcome proof of the continued existence of an intelligent 
and scholarly conservatism in all the great evangelical bodies of the land, 
which can give good reasons for declining to yield to the imperious and some- 
what scornful demands of the Illuminati. Of course such a volume lacks to 
some extent the unity of conception and execution which might characterize 
the work of either contributor, had he undertaken to discuss the entire series 
of topics here so widely distributed. Is it true that only ignorance and 
bigotry can any longer harbor the old views? The authors of the essays 
before us endeavor, so far as the limits of their space allow, to subject all the 
important parts of the critical contention to a dispassionate and thorough 
examination. Their work appears to us to be done, in the main, with excel- 
lent judgment and telling effect. It is instructive, and should prove reassur- 
ing to any who may have begun to fear that what so many of the ‘‘ critics of 
eminence ”’ assert so dogmatically must be true. 

The superintending editor, Dr. Chambers, opens the volume with a clear, 
compact and judicial sketch of the historical development and the successive 
phases of the critical theory, adding a concise and formidable array of objec- 
tions to its main conclusions. The examination of the Biblical material and 
evidence is distributed in convenient sections, and is conducted by Drs. Bis- 
sell, Green, Schodde, Beecher, Terry and Harman. Dr. Green’s paper is of 
special value, not only because of the characteristic fairness, force and thor- 
oughness which may be expected of all his critical work, but also because the 
first fifteen chapters of Exodus, which he selects for minute investigation, 
contain more material than any other equal portion of the Pentateuch, used by 
the critics to establish their positions conclusively, provided only their postu- 
lates be conceded, their interpretations admitted and their methods allowed 
to pass without challenge or exposure. Dr. Beecher’s examination of the His- 
torical Books, save Chronicles, is also a very thorough and convincing piece of 
work. The lamented Dr. Gardiner, of Middletown, contributes, as might 
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always be expected of him, a temperate, well-balanced and forcible paper in 
regard to the origin of the religion of Israel, as called in question in the contro- 
versy. Dr. Dwinell, of the Congregational Seminary at Oakland, Cal., discusses 
seriously and strongly the theological bearings and implications of the theory. 
Prof. Streibert, of Gambier, O., exposes the new perplexities and fresh diffi- 
culties which come in the train of the new hypothesis. Prof. Hemphill, re- 
cently of Columbia, considers the witness of the New Testament, which 
stands so stubbornly across the critic’s path. Nowhere else has criticism been 
forced to more questionable and dangerous dealing with the deepest convic- 
tions of Christian minds, and the most sacred sentiments of Christian hearts, 
than when attempting to put Christ and the apostles out of its way. The 
closing paper, by Dr. Osgood, of Rochester, N. Y., contains a massive and 
masterly accumulation of testimonies in regard to the intellectual and re- 
ligious condition of the great nations of the world in contact with Israel, at 
or about the Mosaic age, to show that the conditions of that time are preémi- 
nently congruous with the Mosaic hypothesis. 

This volume as a whole is an excellent and timely presentation of the rea- 
sons why conservative scholars, as at present advised, reject the critical the- 
ories, and do it honestly, intelligently and emphatically. It is to be particu- 
larly commended to those who are asking for help to understand these ques- 
tions, and to such as are wondering how a man can maintain his self-respect 
before the scientific and learned world and stand in the old paths. 

Princeton. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


THE BIBLE WoRK: THE OLD TESTAMENT. VOL. Ill. JOSHUA, JUDGES, 
RUTH, IST AND 2D SAMUEL, 1 CHRONICLES, 1 KINGS I-XI, 2 CHRONI- 
CLES I-Ix. By J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 1889. 


Dr. Butler is to be congratulated as volume after volume of his great work 
comes before the public. In judging of it, we need especially to apply that 
canon of criticism which affirms that a work should be judged by the laws 
that apply to it, and not by those that apply only in some different case. Dr. 
Butler has not attempted a minute critical and grammatical study of the 
text. His commentary is essentially untechnical and popular. But it is not, 
like some of the so-called popular commentaries, a mere rehash of traditional 
interpretations and goody-goody ‘ practical’ points. He reprints from the 
Revised Version the text of the Old Testament history of the times from 
Joshua to Solomon, abbreviating it, however, by summarizing many sections, 
instead of giving them in full. The comment consists of paragraphs, some- 
times original, but mostly selected, on the points which have actually 
attracted the attention of the different classes of men who, have studied the 
Bible. The book is well illustrated with maps, plans, photographs of places, 
and the like. The history is so treated as to make it life-likeand distinct. 
Problems of ethics, politics and theology are discussed. Within a certain 
range, different opinions are presented, in the language of the men who advo- 
cate them. 

It is now quite fashionable, especially among professional exegetes, to 
decry all work of this sort, on account of its neglect of many points that are 
of interest to exegetical specialists. And certainly, the work does not 
amount to much as a contribution to Hebrew grammar, or to the extension 
of hexateuchal criticism into the posthexateuchal books. But it gives us 
the means for knowing what points in the Bible have attracted the attention 
of men—of preachers, historians, literary men, men of affairs, as well as of 
Biblical students. It shows how such men have solved Biblical problems, 
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and what trains of thought the Bible has awakened in their minds. To 
non-professional students of the Bible, whether ministers or laymen, 
and especially to the more cultivated class of non-professional students, 
such work as this may be not only morestimulating, mentally, but more con- 
ducive to a distinct and correct understanding of the essential contents of 
the Bible than more technical work would be. 

The work is well done. Good sense and good literary judgment have been 
exercised in making the selections. The work is brought up to date, includ- 
ing much material from late reviews and other periodical literature, that 
here appears for the first time in book form. The mechanical make. up is 
excellent, though there is room for improvement in the matter of proof-read- 
ing. 

Auburn. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


L’APOTRE JEAN ET LE IV® EvaNGILE. Etude de critique et d’histoire. 
Par GIDEON CHASTAUD. Paris: 1888. 


Since the appearance of Dr. Ezra Abbot’s classic on the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, in the discussion of the Johannine question special emphasis 
has been laid on the internal evidences of origin; and that mainly on those 
that may be derived from the character and tendency of its thought, rather 
than from historical hints connecting it, with the age of its composition. 
Mangold, for instance, in his revision of Bleek’s ‘* Introduction to the New 
Testament,” confesses that the external grounds for genuineness would appear 
satisfactory to him if it were not for the internal features, which compel him 
to deny its Johannine authorship (cf. ‘* Einleitung,” 1886, pp. 348, 349, 388, 396, 
405). Thoma, in his ‘* Genesis des Johannes Evangeliums ” (1882), undertakes 
to prove by acareful and exhaustive analysis of the contents of the Gospel that 
it was a product of Alexandrian-Jewish philosophy written in Ephesus—pos- 
sibly by John the Presbyter, author of 2d and 3d John. Holtzmann, in 
like manner, mainly upon internal considerations, builds up the theory that 
it was a product of Gnosticism, whose author wrote with Luke as a basis. 
On the other hand, the Roman Catholic professor Keppler, in a monograph 
(1884) ; Ebrard, in Herzog’s ‘* Real-Encyclopiidie ” (1880); B. Weiss, in Mey- 
er’s ‘* Krit. Exeg. Handbuch iiber das Evangelium des Johannes,” and in his 
‘Life of Jesus,’’ Vol. i, pp. 90-131 ; and Beyschlag, ‘* Leben Jesu,”’ pp. 110-132, 
enter the lists in defense of the Johannine authorship, basing their argu- 
ments chiefly on the trend of the thought and its relation to the thought of 
the times. It was under the influence of these discussions evidently that 
M. Chastaud came to the study of the fourth Gospel. 

His position as to the non-conclusiveness of the external evidences is iden- 
tical with that of Mangold (cf., p. 104). He tells us, however (pp. 1, 2), that 
he began with the conviction that the fourth Gospel could not be the work 
of the Apostle John. At the same time he was unable to see how it could be 
the product either of Alexandrian-Jewish philosophy or of Gnosticism. He 
perceived in it facts and words which could only emanate from an eye-wit- 
ness, and studied with a view not to proving a thesis but simply to under- 
standing these facts. The result was a conviction, deepening as he advanced, 
that the Apostle John, and none other, is the author of the Gospel. He 
passes in rapid review the external testimony, and proceeds to his main argu- 
ment, which is as follows: The fourth Gospel is a historical document, not 
the product of a tendency. It is diametrically opposed to the Gnostic ten- 
dency on the cardinal points of Dualism, of Ditheism and of the Demiurge; 
it is equally hostile to the Alexandrian philosophy in the Logos, the Logvi 

9 
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and the World («éc0¢), and just as far from the anti-Judaistic tendency (the 
so-called Paulinism) on the subjects of the Jewish people, the Old Testament 
and the Messianic eschatology. On the other hand, by the knowledge it dis- 
plays of the time, place and manners of the early apostolic age, as well as by 
its agreements and divergences from the synoptic Gospels in their narrative, 
their miracles, their persons, their discourses and their Christology, it proves 
itself to be an original and independent witness to the life of Jesus Christ. 
Having thus established the historicity of the work, the author then passes to 
the proof of authenticity, following, in general, the method adopted by San- 
day, Godet, Luthardt, Salmon, etc., and most recently by Dr. Marcus Dods, 
in his brief ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament.’’? This amounts to identify- 
ing the author as a Jew of Palestine, an eye-witness and apostle, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, the Apostle John. 

There is, of course, very little new in all this, but it is stated with charac- 
teristic French clearness and vividness, and constitutes, as a whole, a fresh 
and forcible argument. The author is independent, and seems anxious to 
steer clear of extremes. 

On the question of integrity his conclusion is that several sections, notably 
i, 1-5; i, 14-18; vii, 52-viii, 12, and ch. xxi, are not Johannine. No one will, 
at this date, dispute his rejection of vii, 52-viii, 12. But his reasons for re- 
jecting parts of the prologue will hardly be considered sufficient by sober stu- 
dents. Without entering into a specific criticism of the merits of the position 
taken, it is of interest to notice that as Chastaud had (p. 96) spoken of the 
Alogi of the second century as forerunners of the Tiibingen critics, Hilgen- 
feld (Zeitschrift Jiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1889, No. 2, p. 1386) retorts, 
not without point, that he might have included himself among the Alogi, as 
he strikes out the only passages from the Gospel which distinctly treat of the 
Logos. On the last chapter of the Gospel, Chastaud’s general position is worth 
noting. He believes, with DeWette, Liicke, Weiss and others, that the sec- 
tion is a later addition, but differs from them as to its purpose; they had held 
it to be a correction of a prevalent error in regard to John; he affirms that it 
was written by the Apostle Andrew to call attention to the reinstatement of 
his brother Peter. Peter is the leading character throughout, and what 
more natural than that Andrew should perceive the omission of his restora- 
tion to favor with Jesus, and as, according to the Muratori fragment, he (An- 
drew) had received the revelation which culminated in the writing of this 
Gospel, he should deem it necessary to add this chapter to it. The conjec- 
ture is plausible, but the facts it aims to explain can be accounted for even 
better by a view like Aug. Becker’s (‘‘ Studien und Kritiken,’’ 1889, i), who 
assumes a revision by the evangelist himself. This theory accounts for the 
style and language of these passages much better than that of a later hand. 

Nor will the author convince many of those who believe with him in the 
genuineness of John that this Gospel aims to correct the synoptists when it 
differs from them, as, e. g., on the supper at Bethany, put by the synoptists 
two days before the Passover (Mk. xiv, 1-9), but six days before by John 
(xii, 1), or on the criticism of Mary’s anointing the feet of Jesus, which is 
attributed to the disciples collectively by the synoptists (Mk. xiv, 3), but to 
Judas alone by John (xii, 4,5). It is unnecessary to show that these varie- 
ties of expression can hardly be called corrections. In the main, however, 
Chastaud believes in the perfect harmony of the accounts: cf. sections on 
the date of Christ’s death and the paschal supper. 

A. C. ZENOS. 

Hartford. 
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THE EPIsTLES OF JOHN. Twenty-one Discourses; with Greek Text, 
Comparative Versions, and Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 318. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1889. 

A worthy addition to the literature of the Catholic epistles is assured of a 
cordial welcome by students of the New Testament. The Epistles of John, 
so interpreted as to throw light upon the vexed questions pertaining to the 
Johannine gospel, is a helpful event in the progress of New Testament exe- 
gesis. Dr. Alexander has achieved a work in this line that both charms the 
casual reader and commands the thought of the careful student. 

The structure of the work is happily conceived so as to combine, in most 
attractive and readable form, the exegetical with the homiletical. 

1. Each section is introduced by a polyglot arrangement of the paragraph 
which contains the text of the following discourses. This is presented in five 
parallel columns, so that the reader has before him at a glance the Greek, the 
Latin, the Authorized Version, the Revised Version and the author’s trans- 
lation. 

2. The exegetical notes appended to each section are brief, scholarly, and 
often brilliant in their illumination of the text. 

8. In matters of textual criticism the author leans to the conservative side, 
an inclination which, in the judgment of many, is to be heartily commended. 

4, Instead of burdening his discourses with various views and their refu- 
tation, he contents himself and gratifies his readers with clear-cut statements 
of truth, put in forceful and elegant contrast with current error. Thus, the 
pessimism of modern philosophy is opposed, not with high-sounding asser- 
tions of the capabilities of humanity, nor yet with the assumed promise of 
the gradual elimination of evil by the growth of the good, but with the eter- 
nally abiding Word of God, assuring eternal life to the doer of that Word, 
life brought out of death; in other words, with resurrection and restitu- 
tion. ‘‘ Beyond the grave, outside the coffin, is the object at which we are to 
look’’ (p. 161). Again, instead of leading in labored phrase through varied 
vews of the atonement, a terse, critical exegesis of the terms employed shows 
how the priestly act of expiation (fAaeyo¢) is wholly Godward in its outlook ; 
that its design and its effect were to render God propitious (p. 105). Its man- 
ward outlook is found in its complete adaptation to the universal needs of men 
(Dis. iv). In this light, questions of limitation, or non-limitation, are seen 
to be wholly beside the mark. In this sense, ‘‘ He is the propitiation for 
.... the whole world.” 

John’s place and work among the inspired teachers of Christianity are 
forcibly stated and ably defended. It does not appear, however, that John’s 
proportion of truth is accurately maintained in the exposition. Some of the 
modes of illustration, too, are liable to be misunderstood. But, altogether, the 
book is instructive, stimulating and helpful. It is old truth in fresh forms. 

Chicago. DaAvip C. MARQUIS. 


THE Kin@pom OF GoD; oR, CHRIST’s TEACHING ACCORDING TO TIIE 
SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BrucgE, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College of 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘* The Training of the Twelve,” ‘* The Humiliation 
of Christ,” ete., ete. New York: Scribner & Welford, 743 and 745 
Broadway, 1889. 6 in. x 8 in., pp. 844. 

This is another of the valuable contributions of Dr. Bruce to the study 
of the Gospels. The larger part of it is a revision of articles which have 
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appeared in the Monthly Interpreter; the last five chaptersare new. The book 
is the first installment of a projected work on the “ Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament,’ under the four types of ‘‘ The Kingdom of God, or, The Sy- 
noptical Presentation of Christ’s Teaching ; ’’ ‘‘ The Righteousness of God, or, 
Paul’s Presentation of Christianity; ‘‘ Free Access to God, the Chosen 
Point of View of the Epistle to the Hebrews ;” and ** Eternal Life, the Watch- 
word of the Fourth Gospel.” The title, ‘* The Kingdom of God,”’ is treated 
as an exhaustive category for the teaching of Christ, because that teaching 
must be sought, in the first place, from the synoptists; *‘ their reports are 
more indisputably apostolic in their ultimate sources and much less influ- 
enced by reflections on the part of the writers”’ than the Gospel of John. 
And not only the ethical teaching, and the teaching concerning redemption, 
but the personal claim of Christ, are considered as particulars under the 
general head of the Kingdom. The first four sections are occupied with a 
critical introduction, in which the conclusions are that there is ‘‘ no sufficient 
evidence that any one of the first three Gospels, in the form in which we 
have them, proceeded from the hand of an apostle.’? The common basis was 
a collection of discourses, and a collection of narrations, which may have been 
either the Gospel of Mark or the original of that Gospel, corresponding with 
the Matthew and Mark of Papias. The variations in our Gospels are due, in 
part, to variations in the copies of the Logia, from which the evangelists 
drew their material, and, in part, to editorial selection and adaptation ; 
Luke’s tendency being to exhibit Christ in the fullness of His grace as the 
friend of sinners, publicans, Samaritans, and even Gentiles. A more realistic 
view of Jesus is given in Matthew, and his reports of the Saviour’s Word are 
to be accepted as comparatively original. 

The conception of the kingdom of heaven as taught by Christ is the spirit- 
ual one, viz., ‘‘ the reign of Divine love exercised by God in His grace over 
human hearts believing in His love, and constrained thereby to yield Him 
grateful affection and devoted service.”” That it is something new brought 
by Christ, and not simply a higher conception of the theocracy, is proved by 
the fact that it is a ‘‘ mystery,’’ by the joyous effect of His preaching, by its 
predominant offer to the lowest classes, and the evidence of its universal in- 
tention involved in this; from its conditions, faith and repentance; from the 
alternative title, kingdom of heaven, which is believed to have been used by 
Christ, and not invented by the evangelist Matthew. And these ideas were 
in the mind of Jesus from the first, and not reached as the result of the cor- 
rection of earlier national hope, by the persistent political ideas of the Jews. 

Christ’s attitude towards the Mosaic law is shown to be that He cameto ful- 
fill—the moral law especially, by putting emphasis on the unifying principle 
of love. He, at the same time, foreknows the cessation of the ritual law to 
be involved in His fulfillment of its meaning, because He says nothing of cir- 
cumcision, teaches that the heart is the seat of things that defile, speaks of a 
higher law concerning divorce than that of Moses, exalts the Sabbath above 
the ritual, and expects to originate a new life which, without forcible reforma- 
tion, should be self-legislative. 

The conditions of entrance to the kingdom taught by Christ are repentance 
aud faith; repentance, the seeking the kingdom as the‘highest good; and 
faith, the reception of the kingdom offered. From the first, Christ lays all 
emphasis on faith, and sees that under these conditions the kingdom is of 
universal application. 

The new revelation of God made by Christ is seen in the truth of His uni- 
versai Fatherhood over those out of the kingdoin, His Providence, and also, as 
taught by the parables in Luke xv, in His care for their salvation ; over those 
in the kingdom by peculiar promises of providential and gracious protection. 
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The elements of Christ’s teaching concerning man are a high doctrine con- 
cerning the dignity of man; the recognition of universal sinfulness, and of 
the corrupting and enslaving power of sin; but, at the same time, ‘‘ He saw 
in the sinful something more than death, depravity and bondage—some spark 
of vitality, some latent affinity for good, an imprisoned spirit longing to be 
free, a true self victimized by Satanic agency that would fain escape from 
thrall. On this latter element He ever kept His eye,”’ etc. 

Christ’s conception of Messiahship was obtained by gathering congenial 
elements from prophecy. It was of a Messiah who should be gentle, meek, 
sympathizing, a Saviour for the world. His Messianic consciousness appears 
from the beginning, triumphs over the trial of foreseen suffering, and is de- 
rived not from His conscious freedom from sin, which might seem to convey 
a suggestion of self-righteousness, but from His intense human love and sym- 
pathy. 

The Messianic consciousness expresses itself in the titles Son of Man and 
Son of God. Of the former all definitions which convey a theological import 
are to be set aside as contrary to the simplicity of His method. The cases of 
its occurrence are grouped into three classes, setting forth the ideas of suffer- 
ing, sympathy and glory. The claim to forgive sins and to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, rest on His sympathy as the true index of the Divine intuition. The 
title Son of God is used in an official sense, and in an ethical sense, as in the 
words, ‘* No man knoweth the Son but the Father,” ete. ‘Ihave to admit 
that there are no texts in the synoptical Gospels in which Divine Sonship, in 
the metaphysical sense, is ascribed to Jesus in a perfectly clear, indisputable 
manner. But there are some texts in which a mysterious, incommunicable 
relation to God seems darkly hinted at.’? When he asked, ‘‘ How can Da- 
vid’s Son be David’s Lord? it was a hint at a deep truth, an allusion to 
something more than a merely official Messianic Sonship, which could hardly 
have puzzled experts in Rabbinic lore.”’ 

The next subject is the righteousness of the kingdom, negatively and posi- 
tively. Next, the significance of the death of Jesus is that it is the natural 
consequence of fidelity to righteousness in an unrighteous world; it is a ran- 
som for many, suggested by the temple sacrifice, teaching that He died that 
men might live; it is the supreme manifestation of His love; and in the 
institution of the Eucharist it is taught that it isa new covenant, based on 
sacrifice, for the remission of sins. 

The Church was foreseen and prepared for from the beginning of the min- 
istry, and fully predicted at Caesarea Philippi; it is made up of those who are 
elect in order to carry salvation to the world ; baptism was enjoined, embody- 
ing its teaching of Christ as to the Trinity. The kingdom is not fully real- 
ized in the Church, for it embraces not only those ‘‘ who know the historical 
Christ, but many more, the children of the Father in every land, who have 
unconsciously loved the Christ in the person of His representatives, the poor, 
the suffering, the sorrowful.” The righteousness of the kingdom is to be 
realized in the Church; if not, it will pass away, and the kingdom will 
remain. 

On the Paronsia and the Christian era, the author thinks that the Lord un- 
doubtedly predicted a long period of development for the Church, during 
which the Gospel should be preached to the world. The texts which seem to 
conflict with this, setting forth a catastrophe within the limits of the existing 
generation, are explained by resort to different senses of the expression, the 
coming of the Son of Man. The speedy coming refers to the judgment upon 
the Jews, which is to prepare for the preaching to the gentiles. This explana- 
tion can be carried out with reference to Matt. xxiv, 34, only by supposing 
that ‘‘ Matthew has gathered together in one place words spoken on different 
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occasions, and connected future events more closely in time than the actual 
utterances of Jesus justified.” 

Three judgment programmes are found in this teaching: of Christendom, 
or of false discipleship and unfaithful citizenship; of anti-Christendom, a 
Pharisaic opposition to the kingdom, whose highest expression is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and of heathendom (Matt. xxv, 31), in which the 
principle of judgment is love to the brethren of Christ, that is, all the poor, 
suffering, sorrow-laden sons of men. ‘ All who live in the spirit of love the 
Son of Man recognizes as Christians unawares.”’ 

The question of the eternity of punishment is treated with reserve, and 
*¢ whether development of character may go on beyond death ”’ is said to be ‘‘a 
question for the determination of which few materials are to be found in the 
Gospels. In any case, when the end has come finality seems a matter of 
course.” It may be hoped, however, that few will be finally lost; ‘* few be- 
come so utterly depraved as to be fit companions for devils.’ The fire is pre- 
pared not for men, but for the devil and his angels. ‘* God’s original purpose 
was to bless all His creatures, angels and men alike.’? How far Jesus was 
from regarding men, all or any of them, as predestined to damnation, appears 
from His doctrine of election. ‘‘ The elect are God’s agents for the attaining 
the aim. which is universal salvation.”? ‘I do not envy the man who can ex- 
tract from a few texts,”’ which mention the elect, ‘‘ in an obscure apocalyptic 
discourse, the meaning: What does it matter what happens to the rest of 
mankind, either in this world or in the next, if only the dear elect are safe ? 
Such men, if they exist, belong to the salt that has lost its savor and is fit 
only to be trampled under foot.” 

The last chapter, entitled the ‘* Christianity of Christ,’ contains a free 
statement of opinion on current questions. The great desideratum is to get 
back to Christ. ‘‘ The ecclesiastical Christ is, to a great extent, not the Christ 
of the Gospels, but a creation of scholastic theology.” ‘‘ Men are not per- 
mitted to see Jesus with open face, but only through the thick veil of a dog- 
matic system.” This revival is to revolutionize the pulpit, and the training 
of the young. The Westminster Catechism is no longer extensively taught; 
and the Church, instead of producing commentaries on it written in a Rab- 
binical spirit, should procure a Christian primer, framed on a historical 
method. The creed question offers no satisfactory solution. A creed to be 
the reflection of the faith of the Church should be subjected to periodic revi- 
sion; but creed-making is the result of a new religious life, and the times are 
not ripe for it. So change of the formula of subscription is unsatisfac- 
tory; it only ** gets rid of the ecclesiastical scandal of making solemn pretense 
of receiving ex amino what is only submitted to reluctantly as a condition of 
oflice.”?, This new Christward movement is to bring on a reunion of divided 
Christendom, or if the existing Churches will not serve the purpose, it will 
create for itself new mediaof manifestation. And with this a new apologetic 
will rest upon the results of the new discoveries of what Christ and Chris- 
tianity really are. 

Princeton. C. WistTaR HopGe. 


We notice briefly the following additional volumes: 


Visions and Narratives of the Old Testament. By George Emlen Hare, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 196. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1889.) 
The venerable author announces this volume as consisting largely of material 
contributed to periodicals at various times. The topics are taken mainly 
from the prophetic portions of the Old Testament; a few are suggested by 
narratives found in the earlier Biblical history. With a reverent and believ- 
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ing spirit. and at the same time with scholarly breadth of view and felicity 
of style, he expounds the interesting and important passages with which he 
deals. Messianic prophecies engage his chief attention. He shows that he 
fully appreciates the lower interpretations in which even the higher criticism 
sometimes rests; points out their defectiveness; and follows the Master as 
He appropriates the ‘“‘ things concerning Himself”? which were scattered 
through ‘all the Scriptures.”——Old Heroes: The Hittites of the Bible. By 
Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph.D., D.D., etc. 12mo, pp. 166. <New York: Hunt 
& Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1889.) Forty years ago Winer 
could tell in a paragraph of fourteen lines all the story of the Hittites that was 
requisite for his ‘‘ Realworterbuch.” Fifteen years later Mr. Grove needed 
hardly more than a page for the corresponding article in Smith’s ‘* Dictionary 
of the Bible.”? After another equal period, Mr. Poole required double the 
space in the third edition of ‘* Kitto’s Cyclopedia.”? Sayce, Wright, Conder, 
Brugsch, Campbell and other scholars have been telling us the unfolding 
story of the more recent discoveries in this interesting field, and their partial 
interpretations. Prof. Francis Brown’s scholarly article in the Presby- 
teriun Review for April, 1886, gives an admirable résume of what could then 
be told. Dr. Fradenburgh attempts nothing more than to spread out in 
orderly and popular presentation the main facts concerning this mighty 
people, who for 2500 years have vanished so completely from the company of 
the great nations. His work is well done.——Jacob and Japheth : Bible Growth 
and Religion, from Abraham to Daniel. 12mo, pp. 225. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) This alliterative and somewhat infelicitous title intro- 
duces a book designed to trace “the growth of the Old Testament as a 
preparation for the New Testament.’ It is by the anonymous author of 
‘God in Creation,” ‘* God Enthroned in Redemption,” and other works. 
It is written with like vigor and intensity. It is particularly designed to 
meet the low and naturalistic views of Renan, as expressed in his ‘ Religion 
of Israel,”’ and is a forcible reply to that and all kindred representations of 
the religion and Scriptures of the Old Testament. The rugged and sinewy 
style of the author would be improved by a little more lime labor et mora. 
——The Ten Commandments. A Course of Lectures Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By George Dana Boardman, etc. 12mo, pp. 378. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society.) Dr. Boardman, 
with his large experience and trained skill, gives us the results rather than 
the form of a prolonged and careful exegetical, ethical and practical study of 
the Decalogue. With criticism he does not here concern himself. This course 
of twelve lectures is shaped with admirable adaptation to the capacity 
and wants of his peculiar and important audience, and may well take its 
place beside our commentaries. Literature and science are freely summoned 
‘to aid the illustration and enforcement of the Ten Words.— The Prophecies 
of Isaiah. Expounded by C. von Orelli. [Clark’s Foreign Theol. Libr., 
New Series, Vol. xxxviii.] Translated by Rev. J.S. Banks. 8vo, pp. 350. 
(Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark, 1889.) The German original appeared in 1887 
in the first Old Testament section that was then issued of Strack and Zéckler’s 
** Compendious Commentary.”’ Its marked excellence was at once recognized. 
While holding to the theory of two Isaiahs, the author is far less extreme 
both in his criticism and in his exposition than many recent commentators, 
The well-known predictions in the seventh, ninth and fifty-third chapters, 
etc., he makes Messianic, and finds vicarious expiation unquestionably asserted 
in Chapter liii. The arrangement of the material is convenient and 
helpful, and the style both of the original and of the translation agreeable. 
—The People's Bible, etc. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. xi. The Book of 
Job. 8vo, pp. 454. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1889.) Few volumes 
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of those thus far issued in this series are more thoroughly representative 
than the one now before us, or will be more valued by those who make use of 
Dr. Parker’s expository and homiletic work. His aim is practical, and he 
works it out in his usual robust and striking way. The nature of the book 
with which he is dealing could hardly fail to exercise a restraining and chas- 
tening influence, while supplying frequent occasions and opportunities for the 
exhibition of his unquestioned earnestness and force. We renew the protest 
which has often been uttered, both by those who have heard and by those 
who have read Dr. Parker’s singular prayers.—— Die siebzig Wochen Dan- 
iel’s: Eine kritisch-exegetische Studie, u.s.w. Von Dr. und Lic. Theol. R. 
Wolf, u.s.w. 8vo, pp. 104. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1889.) The author, a Copenhagen pastor, gives us here an elaborate and able 
study of the seventy weeks of Daniel (Ch. ix, 24-27). Regarding the func- 
tion of Daniel as apocalyptic rather than prophetic in the narrower sense, and 
seeing in this fact an explanation of his place ip the third instead of the sec- 
ond division of the Hebrew Scriptures, our author expects to find in the 
visions given to Daniel, a wide outlook into the future of the kingdom of 
God. He holds that a twofold coming of the Messiah, His coming in the 
flesh to bring to an end the old and to set up the new dispensation, and His 
second coming for judgment, will alone exhaust the meaning of this great 
prediction. He thinks that the typical Messianic interpretation, the literally 
Messianic and the eschatological must be combined. His discussion must 
command the careful attention of those interested in the theme.——Die 
Chronologie der Biicher der Konige und Paralipomenon im Einklang mit der 
Chronologie der Afgypter, Assyrier, Babylonier, Phénizier, Meder und Lyder. 
Von Emmerich Alker, u.s.w. 8vo, pp. 160. (Leobschiitz, 1889.) The au- 
thor is a learned Austrian priest, who, in 1881, published a treatise on the 
chronology of Genesis. He here devotes successive portions of his work to 
the Egyptian dynasties that synchronize with the period of the monarchy in 
Israel and Judah, to the lists of Assyrian and Babylonian kings, to the chro- 
nology of the Biblical books in question, with a conspectus of the results thus 
far indicated, and then to the Tyrian, Median and Lydian kings. The diffi- 
cult problems that confront him he grapples with patiently and resolutely, 
and believes that he has brought some of them nearer to solution. He would 
modify the received chronology in a number of details, while finding much 
confirmation for it in other particulars. 
Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


I1.— HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Cnurcn History. By Prof. Kurtz. Authorized Translation by Rev. J. 
McCPHERSON, A.M., in three volumes. London: Hodder & Stoughton ; 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1889. 


Any work by Dr. John Henry Kurtz needs no commendation. Hisadmir- 
able ‘‘ History of the Old Covenant ’’ is known far and wide, and his ‘*‘ Church 
History ” has taken its place among standard works upon this subject. Itis 
condensed and yet comprehensive, a book for reference, but not a dictionary 
with all the vitality left out. No one who has not attempted to prepare a his- 
tory from original documents, or even to compile one, can have any concep- 
tion of the difficulties arising from the immense mass of materials which lie 
spread out before him as a chaos, from which he is to select and to form a 
cosmos such as will attract the attention and awaken the interest of his 
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fellow-men. Dr. Kurtz has done the work well. He has given us a book not 
too bulky and yet not too contracted. He has one fault as a historian such 
as we never find ‘in Neander—Kurtz cannot forget that he is a Lutheran. 
The true historic spirit is impartial ; it cannot be swayed by churchly or other 
prejudice ; it treats an enemy as fairly asa friend. Its purpose is not to up- 
hold or condemn a party, but to present a history. Our author sometimes 
forgets this. We select a single illustration. He represents Zwingli at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in Zurich, 1525, as using wooden plates and 
cups in order to conform to the usage of the primitive Church. Anexclama- 
tion point follows this statement. The real truth is that the gold and silver 
vessels were found not to be sufficient to serve the great multitude of people 
who were waiting to receive the elements. We can easily condone the faults 
of Kurtz in view of the great service he has rendered the Church. This new 
edition is by far the best of all the editions issued. The changes are for the 
better ; the additions, such as an account of the Didache, are valuable. 
These smaller volumes are also more easily handled. We find, however, two 
faults; each volume should have its number on the back, and each should have 
its own index. 
New Brunswick. S. M. WooDBRIDGE. 


LIBELLUM DE ALEATORIBUS inter Cypriani scripta conservatum edidit et 
commentario critico, exegetico, historico instruxit ADOLFUS HILGEN- 
FELD. Freiburg i. Breslau, 1889. 8vo, pp. 87. 


ANONYMUS ADVERSUS ALEATORES (Gegen das Hazardspiel), und die 
Briefe an Cyprian, Lucian, Celerinus und an den karthaginiensischen 
Klerus (Cypr. Epist. 8, 21-24). Kritisch verbessert, erliiutert und ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von Dr. Phil. ADAM MIODONSKI. Mit einem Vorwort 
von Prof. Eduard Wolfflin. Erlangen und Leipzig: Deichert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf., 1889. Small 8vo, pp. 128. New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 


Harnack’s tractate, in which he attempts to show that this little homily 
came from the hand of Victor of Rome, and is, consequently, the earliest 
Christian Latin treatise we have (carefully reviewed in the Presbyterian 
Review, for January, 1889, p. 143 sq., by Dr. McGiffert), is but a little more 
than a year old, and yet has given birth already to quite a little literature. 
Krieger, Bonwetch, Grisar, Achelis and Lejay have declared themselves as 
convinced by Harnack’s arguments. While Dr. McGiffert has Funk, 
Haussleiter, Langen, W6lfflin, Sanday, and now Hilgenfeld and Miodonski 
to support him in doubting whether the case is made out. The rest of these 
writers, indeed, go farther than Dr. McGiffert. He only expresses a verdict 
ot non liquet, they are decidedly convinced against Victor’s claims; he con- 
siders Harnack to have shown the book to belong to the first half of the 
third century, they are sure that it cannot be earlier than Cyprian. Langen 
is inclined, indeed, to vindicate it to Cyprian himself ; W6lfflin assigns it toa 
post-Cyprianic African writer ; Funk leaves the place undetermined ; Sanday 
and Miodoriski fix on Rome as the place and conjecture Pope Miltiades 
(310-314) as the author; Hilgenfeld looks to the Novatianic Bishop 
Acesius (about 325) or one of his immediate predecessors. The drift 
of the argument seems to us to set against the very early date, which Har- 
nack endeavored to prove, and with this date the Victorine authorship also 
would fall. We cannot but think that the evidence which Haussleiter, W 6lfflin 
and Miododski have offered that the author of this homily was acquainted 
with Cyprian’s works, formed his Latinity upon them and even drew some of 
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his Biblical quotations from them, very strong and probably decisive. We are 
therefore inclined to date the book after 250 A.D. That it was written at Rome 
seems most probable; and its author appears to have been a bishop with rather 
high views of his dignity. Beyond that weare not prepared to go. But if 
its author was the regular bishop of Rome, no guess is better than Miltiades. 

Both Hilgenfeld and Miodoniski have done much for the reconstruction of the 
text of the document, and for its linguistic and expository annotation. No 
student can afford to neglect their commentaries. The study of the treatise 
is also bearing fruit in enlarging our critical knowledge of the vulgar Latin 
of the early Christian centuries ; and very satisfactory results may be expected 
from the conjunction of such philologists as W6lfflin and Miodonski, with 
special theological writers in the study of such problems in early Christian 
literature. We must not omit to mention that Miodonski has incorporated 
in his introduction a very interesting brief history of Dice-playing among the 
ancients (p. 40 sq.). 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Sketches of Church History in Biography. By 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1889. 2 vols., xxiii, 582, 556. 


In these very readable volumes, Archdeacon Farrar has continued his por- 
trayal of early Christian history beyond the apostolic age into the three cen- 
turies which succeeded it. He has continued also the biographical method, 
and, as he had related the lives of Christ and the apostles, he now sketches 
those of Ignatius, Polyearp, Irenzeus, Justin, Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Hilary, Martin of Tours, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine and 
Chrysostom. These were representative actors in the establishment of early 
Christianity, and the author has done a real service in providing the means 
by which the English reader can acquaint himself with their characters and 
their works. The biographical method of presenting Church history has in- 
deed its disadvantages as well as its advantages. On the one hand, it secures 
unity to the treatment of the subject ; it exhibits the concrete relations and 
effects of historical movements, and it interests the ordinary reader by 
awakening his personal sympathies or antipathies. It may be so done as to 
afford a real outlook into the age which forms the background of ihe por- 
trait and may give vividness and tangibility to forces which in another pre- 
sentation might seem vague and fanciful. But, on the other hand, the biog- 
rapher is seldom able to keep his portrait in its true perspective and the reader 
is very apt not to realize the whole varied picture which the period to which 
the biography belongs, in fact presents. We feel this on reading the book be- 
fore us. In the apostolic period the difficulty is not felt, because the lives of 
afew men tell the whole story. But after the stream of Christian achieve- 
ment broadened out the biographies of even such representative men as 
those here noted do not give the history in its actual proportions. It is 
true that the reader of these volumes will meet with references to or accounts 
of nearly all the matters of interest connected with the period. But he will 
not always be made to appreciate their importance, save in their relation to 
the subject of the sketch. Nevertheless, these volumes will form an admira- 
ble introduction to early Church history. They bear evidence of wide read- 
ing and marvelous familiarity with the latest investigations, and when we 
consider the mass of learned literature which pertains to the subject, we can- 
not but wonder at the industry and skill with which it has been used. The 
author cannot claim to be an authority on the many questions of critical 
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detail which arise in every sketch ; but he has mastered the work of other 
scholars and has formed his own judgments. The style of the book is sim- 
ple and more pleasing than that of the “‘ Life of Christ,’’ though still pictur- 
esque and often ornate. The fathers of the second century appear to us less 
attractively presented than those of the third and fourth. Of course with 
them the author had fewer facts to use. But a fuller treatment of their sur- 
roundings would have given more life to their own figures. A critic might 
perhaps object that there is not always sufficient discrimination made be- 
tween authentic information and legendary additions, and that occasionally 
the author’s dates are not consistent with one another (e. g., on p. 99, Justin’s 
first apology is assigned to ‘‘ about A.D. 148,’ and on p. 111, Eusebius’ state- 
ment that it was written about 140, is said to be ‘‘ approximately correct ”’). 
But the author’s evident purpose of giving us a vivid idea of these ancient 
men, what sort of men they were and what they did, is admirably fulfilled, 
and we believe that the book will meet a real need of many intelligent Chris- 
tians of our day. 
Pittsburgh. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


GRUNDRISS DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Yon Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. Frei- 
burg, 1889. Pp. 183. 


This little book ‘* which attempts to present, in the most condensed form, 
the history of dogma,” was originally written for the author’s classes, but 
he is justified ‘‘ in hoping that all interested in that department of learning ”’ 
will find it not only, as he modestly puts it, ‘‘ not unusable,”’ but of great 
_ service. The very large class of American readers, to whom a thousand 
pages of German would seem formidable, might be emboldened to attack one 
hundred and eighty-three. Should the conclusion of the Grundriss, which is 
to contain the substance of the yet unpublished third volume of the author’s 
larger work, be completed by an index, the little volume thus formed might 
find a place in many an American library, whose owner would feel unable to 
buy or unwilling to read the ‘* Lehrbuch.” 

This volume doves not afford the proper opportunity for a criticism on Dr. 
Harnack as a historian of dogma. The success of the application of the 
extraordinary scholarship and great abilities of which he has given such 
ample proofs to this undertaking, can only be judged in view of his com- 
pleted work. One or two things may be noted in regard to his spirit and 
method. Dr. Harnack occupies the chair adorned by the memory of the 
greatest of Church historians. He has been hailed by American authority 
as his worthy successor. It is instructive to compare the posthumous work 
of Neander with the work of Harnack. Neander’s lectures were published 
in Bohn’s translation under the title ‘* History of Christian Dogmas.’? Har- 
nack’s completed work might be well represented under the title ‘‘ The Rise 
and Development of Theology.”? The book which bears the name of Neander 
divides the subjects into periods and subperiods, and under each treats, 
briefly, the General History of Dogmas, and, at length, the Special History 
of Dogmas under the different loci. Harnack, after an ‘ Introduction to 
the Discipline of the History of Dogmas,’’ divides his work briefly into two 
main divisions: 1. ‘‘ The Rise of the Churchly Dogma;” 2, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Churchly Dogma.”? Jacobi said of Neander: ‘* Assuming as an 
axiom that Christianity, subjectively considered, is the experience of the facts 
of redemption in the heart, but that Dogmas are the intellectual expression of 
the Christian life, he examines them to discover how far communion with 
Christ is their animating point. Every dogma was to him the answer to a 
question of religious need, and he strove to ascertain what this need 
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might be, under what conditions it ori ginated, as well as the attempt that 
was made to satisfy it.”’ A glance at Harnack’s table of contents shows that 
he approaches his task from another side. For he divides his second book of 
the “ Rise of the Churchly Dogma ”’ (*‘ the foundation-laying ’’) into (a) ‘* The 
Formulation and Gradual Secularization of Christianity as a Church ;”’ 
(b) ** The Formulation and Gradual Secularization of Christianity as a Dog- 
matic System.’? Romanists will deny the propriety of his standpoint in 
regard to both these topics. Protestants will admit it in regard to the first ; 
those Protestants who look on Christianity as a system of truth rather than a 
spirit of truth will deny it in regard to the second. 

Dr. Harnack displays traces of that indefatigable Germanic zeal for the 
unending establishing of distinctions, which drives the chisel of investiga- 
tion to the very basis of the ‘‘ ding an sich,’? and declines to overlook the 
faintest shadow of a difference. Some fear enters the Anglo-Saxon mind 
lest having taken his History of Dogma to pieces he may not be able to get 
it all together again—a fear which will doubtless be dissipated by reading 
that larger work whose completion is awaited with so much impatience. 


Princeton. PAUL VAN DYKE. 


Our INHERITANCE. An Account of the Eucharistic Service in the First 
Three Centuries. By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOoULD, M.A. New York: 
James Pott & Co., 1888. Pp. 460. 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, of Lew Trenchard, Devon, is a voluminous 
author, ranging all the way from novels, through the ** Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,” the ‘* Curiosities of the Olden Times,” ‘‘ Village Sermons ”’ 
and ** Lives of the Saints,’ up to the present volume. The main title of the 
book before us is somewhat misleading to the ordinary Christian. He 
would likely open the volume in the pleasing hope of finding a rich un- 
folding of the great and blessed ‘‘ Possession,’’ which we hold in common 
with our exalted Lord—holding from Him, as well as with Him—whose 
extent, riches and glory, can never be exhausted, whether by the effort of 
the imagination now to describe it, or by actual experience when we shall 
have entered fully upon its enjoyment. This great ‘‘ Inheritance” our author 
has not attempted to describe in the book now before us. He has set before 
himself a wholly different and, we must say, a very much less interesting and 
profitable task. He would only trace, with pains-taking detail, the growth, 
the changes, the minute variations which are to be found in the religious 
services, which the Christian Church of the early centuries used in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. Even with this narrow task to engage his industry, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has not entered upon any earnest discussion of the vital 
features of the Holy Supper. He has next to nothing to say about the‘ sacra- 
mental principle,” or the ‘‘ spiritual significance of the symbolic feast,”’ or the 
methods by which the soul receives the special benefits intended to be conveyed. 
The large volume is taken up with the effort to bring together the early 
Liturgies from all directions, to compare them, to show how they differ, to 
surmise why they differ, and to impress upon the reader the unusual jmpor- 
tance of these minute details. 

In these early times, the author finds a number of Liturgies used by differ- 
ent churches scattered over the Roman Empire. Out of the large material, 
he discovers sufficient difference, to warrant him in saying, that there are 
“Five Families’ in the ‘* Liturgy Connection,’? which may be grouped as 
follows: 1. That of Jerusalem. 2. That of Alexandria. 3. That of 
Edessa. 4. That of Ephesus. 5. That of Rome. Then the fact of close re- 
lationship between all these is carefully made out, with genealogical exact- 
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ness and wearisomeness. The only point of any special interest to the non- 
ritual reader, is the contention made by the author, that these closely related 
Liturgies are derived from one parent Liturgy. This mother Liturgy was 
fixed almost certainly, he thinks, by the apostles, before their dispersion. 
And yet again: ‘In fixing the Liturgy the apostles would certainly be 
guided by their recollection of the institution of Christ.’? ‘* There are 
many traces in the Liturgy arranged by the apostles, of derivation from the 
services of the Temple.” ‘ And it is quite likely that Christ, on the great 
night of the institution, so instructed His apostles, that they should 
feel bound, in the elaboration of the Liturgy, which they would make 
before their dispersion, to tie it up, so to speak, to the Temple worship.” 
Thus we have an apostolic Liturgy, with Temple elements conspicuous in 
it, posited by the writer, from which all the subsequent Liturgies grew. To 
find this parent Liturgy is one great feature of the book. Admitting now 
that we have Christ’s very words used on the occasion of the institution, 
and also Paul’s account of Christ’s explanation to him, touching the 
Eucharist, and we do not hesitate to say, that the task which the 
author has laid on himself, is an impossible one. He will not find, except in 
his imagination, any apostolic services for the celebration of the Euchar.st 
other than those which are laid down in the New Testameut. 

It may be suggested to the author, that the outlook from the Liturgies of 
the third and fourth centuries is forward, rather than backward. By the 
third century, we find that the fathers are already using misleading language 
in their attempts to impress the meaning of the sacrament on their hearers. 
Their words are large and swelling as they write or speak about the ‘‘ great 
central mystery of religion.”” They are not using the language of accurate 
definition, but of a glowing rhetoric, and their exhortations are elevated, but 
exaggerated. The view of priesthood, altar and sacrifice is coming forward, 
which in due time culminated in the audacious dogma of transubstantiation, 
and the Liturgies are simply being accommodated to the changed conception 
of the Eucharist. The interest which attaches to them is in the fact that 
they sound the alarm as to an attack on the vital principles that underlie our 
real Inheritance, rather than that they are, in themselves, a blessed inheri- 
tance. 

We cannot deny to our author great literary industry, a good and clear 
style, deep and reverent devotion for churchly services, and uncommon zest 
for the details of his inquiry. He cannot expect a large circle of readers, 
nor can those who do read him receive any large share of spiritual benefit. 


Chicago. WILLIs G. CRAIG. 


JONATHAN EpwArRpbs. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. 


When President Stiles, of Yale, wrote in his famous Diary, thirty years after 
the death of Jonathan Edwards, the confident prediction that the great 
metaphysician and theologian would soon be forgotten, and that posterity 
would occasionally come across his writings somewhere in the rubbish of 
libraries, and would be surprised and amused at their contents, he could 
hardly have known how extensive those writings were, or had any intelligent 
appreciation of the labors in which their author had been engaged. The 
treatise on the Religious Affections, and that on the Will, had, indeed, been 
published before the death of Edwards, in 1758, and his discussion of 
Original Sin was in press when he died. But nearly twenty years passed 
away before the ** History of Redemption’ was printed in Edinburgh, where 
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the masterful thinker was at first appreciated more highly than in New 
England. And when Dr. Stiles wrote the invaluable discussions on the 
Nature of Virtue and on the End of God in Creation, most of the sermons 
of Edwards, and his miscellaneous observations, had not yet found a pub- 
lisher. Twenty years more elapsed before the first full edition of his works 
made its appearance, to claim for their author a place such as no other 
American writer of the century has ever obtained. The admirable treatise 
on Charity and its Fruits, and that on Grace, which the Scotch editor regards 
as equal to that on the Religious Affections, have come to light almost in our 
own day. Meanwhile the fame of Stiles has grown dim in the lustre that 
crowns that of his successor in the presidency, Timothy Dwight, a disciple 
as well as kinsman of Edwards; his forty volumes of manuscript still 
await a publisher ; and one must search through “ the rubbish of libraries ” to 
find his ** History of the Judges of Charles I,’’ or his unfinished ‘* Church 
History of New England.’’ But the name and the writings of Jonathan 
Edwards are known on all the continents. 

The interesting memoir of Edwards by his theological pupil, the venerated 
Samuel Hopkins ; the more extended Life in the preface to the collection of 
his works by Dr. 8. E. Dwight ; and the briefer Life, by Samuel Miller, D.D- 
(Sparks’ ‘* American Biography,” Vol. viii), have made us acquainted some- 
what intimately with the man, in both his external history and his remarka- 
ble experiences and character. To this series, Dr. Allen has, however, made 
a valuable addition. His presentation of the facts and incidents in the life 
of Edwards contains little, if anything, that is new. After the simple and 
charming narrative of Hopkins, and the more elaborate biography of Dwight, 
there remains, indeed, almost nothing to be said. But the author has at- 
tempted a much more difficult task, in the critical portrayal of Edwards in 
his remarkable development as a philosopher and theologian—answering spe- 
cifically the underlying questions as to ‘ what he thought, and how he 
came to think as he did.”” He recognizes at the outset the large place which 
Edwards has filled, still fills, in the mind not of New England only, but of Pro- 
testant Christendom. He justly saysthat ‘ on literary and historical grounds 
alone, no one can fail to be impressed with his imposing figure, as he moves 
through the wilds of the New World.” But itis with his character and quali- 
ties as a philosophical thinker—as an investigator into the most abstruse 
problems of speculative theology, and with the theological system which he 
so largely cast into form and lifted into prominence, that the biographer 
chiefly concerns himself. Since the striking and profound essay of Henry 
Rogers, prefaced to the more recent English edition of the works of Edwards, 
we have seen nothing abler, better, in this aspect, than this treatise. Both 
Hopkins and Dwight have given us their estimates of Edwards in these asin 
more outward relations, but it is sixty years since the Life by Dwight was 
published, and the last sixty years have done much toward enabling all men 
to see what a magnificent genius in his own line of things Jonathan Edwards 
was. Essays, sketches, reminiscences, reviews, criticisms, by the score, have 
seen the light since 1829, and the Christian world has come to know the great 
theologian even better than his own contemporaries and immediate disciples 
knew him. Such an estimate asthe author in this volume undertakes to 
give, would have been impossible two generations ago; we are glad that Dr. 
Allen has attempted the task, and has done it on the whole so well. 

It is very difficult for one who is not himself a Calvinist con amore to un- 
derstand or appreciate a Calvinist, and especially such a Calvinist as Edwards 
was. He stood between two strong and dangerous tendencies of the age, 
both of which he felt himself called of God to resist. The first was a form 
of Calvinism which, notwithstanding the explanations and defenses of its 
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adherents, he saw to be in danger of degenerating into a species of Christian 
fatalism, contrary alike to the doctrine and the spirit of the Gospel. The 
second was a superficial and formalizing Arminianism which, though 
working in the oppusite direction, waseven more likely than the first ten- 
dency to bring weakness and mischief into the Church of God. To protect 
what he believed to be the faith once delivered to the saints against both of 
these tendencies, was the task to which Edwards gave himself for many 
years, with an assiduity of interest and effurt such as the greatness of the 
exigency seemed to him to require. Looking at his several theological trea- 
tises, as they followed one after the other chronologically, and studyimg them 
in the light shed upon them by the environing conditions, we see in large de- 
gree why they came into existence as they did, and why they are just what 
they are. His more practical discussions, and his sermons also, need to be 
thoughtfully studied in these connections, if we would fully grasp their mean- 
ing, or accurately estimate their amazing influence. 

In his desire to frame a thoroughly critical estimate, the author seems to 
us to be taking a position too far away from his subject, and contemplating 
him too coldly and with too little of sympathetic appreciation. He fails in 
large degree to see and know the man whom he is aiming to describe; at 
least, in those spiritual qualities which, even more than his intellectual gifts, 
have made his name so dear. He hardly appreciates, as he might, the posi- 
tion of Edwards as to the natural freedom, yet moral inability, of the will; or 
as to the depravity, and guilt, and helplessness, yet full responsibility, of the 
sinner; or as to the sovereignty of God, an eternal and unchangeable fact, 
yet one which releases no man from his immediate and paramount duty to 
submit, obey, love and adore. He hardly apprehends, as we conceive, the 
character and aim of the preaching of Edwards, or the nature of those revi- 
vals which followed his labors in the churches of the Connecticut valley, or 
the spiritual significance of the conflict which drove Edwards from Northamp- 
ton to Stockbridge, and changed so rudely the whole current of his life. His 
chapter on the Great Awakening, with the occasions that preceded, and 
the results that followed it, is especially unsatisfactory as a critical account 
of that extraordinary event, which has so vitally affected the religious life of 
New England, and, indeed, of the whole country. 

What the author says respecting the essays of Edwards on the Will, on 
Original Sin, and onthe Nature of Virtue, we can accept only with consider- 
able discount, though we highly appreciate the subtlety of his analyses, the 
significance of some of his criticisms, and the entire candor which is apparent 
throughout his biography. So with his exposition and estimate of the trea- 
tise on the End of God in Creation, a treatise to which the investigations of 
more than a century have really added little. These discussions, though suc- 
cessfully challenged at some specific points, have never failed in their gen- 
eral teaching to command a higher place in the history of human thought on 
these great themes, than the author seems disposed to allow them. The 
secret of his failure betrays itself in his closing paragraph: ‘‘ The great 
wrong which Edwards did, which haunts us as an evil dream throughout 
his writings, was to assert God at the expense of humanity. Where man 
should be there is only a fearful void. The protests which he has evoked 
have proclaimed the Divineness of human nature, the actuality of the redemp- 
tion in Christ for all the world.”’ To us, this seems, if not a slander, then 
a painful travesty. That Edwards exalted God as few men have ever done 
is true, but that exaltation implies and carries with it a corresponding exal- 
tation of man through redemptive grace. That Edwards proclaimed, as few 
have ever done, the actuality of redemption in Christ is true, but neither 
Scripture, nor philosophy, nor experience, could have justified him in starting 
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from the Divineness of human nature, or in proclaiming salvation to all 
the world on other conditions than those divinely prescribed. That Edwards 
was guilty of a great wrong toward his fellow-men as toward the truth or 
toward Gud—a wrong that appears like an evil dream in all his writings— 
is a verdict which a judicious and sympathetic biographer could hardly pro- 
nounce, and one which the Christian world will never accept as either just 
or final. 

At the same time every disciple of Edwards will do well to study this 
interesting book, and to gather from it whatever helpful points he may find 
toward the further development and improvement of that profound theolog- 
ical system which the Sage of Stockbridge gave to mankind. 

Cincinnati. EDWARD D. Morris. 


ORIGIN OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN GERMANY. By Rey. JAmgEs I. 
Goop, D.D. Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller, Publisher, 1887. 12mo, pp. 
507. 


One might naturally suspect that a book on such a subject would, without 
special effort on the part of the author, be very dull and heavy. On the 
contrary, this book is fresh and racy. It is indeed historic—ecclesiastically 
historic —carefully historic; but the facts represent the intense, radi- 
cal, revolutionary life of the Reformation age. ‘They have been diligently 
sought out. Many of them are novel, even to the educated reader. Some 
of them are startling. All of them are important and interesting, as facts of 
an epoch-making period are wont to be. Then they succeed each other with 
rapidity of movement as such facts at such a period are sure to do, be the 
succession along lines of strife or serenity. The impulsive personality of the 
great leaders in the Reformation was still felt—profoundly felt—Luther’s 
intensity, Calvin’s intellectuality, Zwingli’s activity, Melancthon’s fervency. 
At some points in Germany, and Switzerland, and France, and Holland, 
these met and mingled, swelling the current, urging on the movement with 
deeper and intenser rapidity. At other points these came into temporary con- 
flict with each other as well as in persistent conflict with the old regime— 
Roman Catholic tyranny in the Church, royal or imperial tyranny in the 
State. A section of this history, our author gives—the larger section, including 
Germany and the formation of the Reformed Church in Germany—Germany 
which though then by no means the Germany of to-day, yet even then wak- 
ing up among the slumbering nations of Europe to thoughtfulness and free- 
dom and reform in Church and State—already giving prumise of the Ger- 
many of to-day, the great, leading nationality in continental Europe. 

Dr. Good, in the first sentence of his preface, represents history asa narra- 
tive of facts and a philosophy of their connection. This isa calm and con- 
cise description of history. But in the ** make up” of a book both for the 
writer and the reader much depends upon the kind of facts and the skill of 
their grouping. Dr. Good has well-selected facts. These he has grouped in 
skillful sympathy with his theme and purpose. He has not infrequently left 
the facts to philosophize for themselves. Thus selected and grouped and 
vivified, he need not do otherwise with them. The book is enlivened and 
adorned with several fine engravings, which at the same time illustrate and 
enforce the history. Some of these I name. The first is a beautiful and 
valuable ‘‘ Map of Germany in the Seventeenth Century.’? The second is 
‘** Heidelberg Castle in 1620.” The fourth is ‘* Heidelberg in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Then follow engravings of ‘‘ Ursinus’’ and of ‘t Olevianus,”’ 
and of * Elector Frederick III, of the Palatinate.”’ The eighth is “* The 
Episcopal Palace of Augsburg.”? The thirteenth is ‘‘ Berlin in 1680.’? The 
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fourteenth is “‘ The Synod of Dort.” This book of 500 pages is divided into 
five chapters, which include twenty-five sections. An admirable appendix 
of forty pages is added. Of these, thirty pages are devoted to an interesting 
**Summary of the Reformed World.” The remainder furnishes an ‘* Index 
of Dates,” and an ‘* Index of Names and Places.” Dr. Good has done com- 
mendable service in the inviting department of special Church History. It 
is desirable that such special works be multiplied. 
Auburn. R. B. WEtcH. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF THE LOG COLLEGE; OR, THE CRADLE OF THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. By Rev. THomAs MurpnHry, D.D., 
Pastor of the Frankford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa, Royal 
octavo, pp. 526. Presbyterian Board of Publication [1889]. 


Dr. Murphy is happy in having such a theme, and we cannot resist the im- 
pression that the theme is happy in having such a man as Dr. Murphy to 
present it. We have read this book with wonder. It treats of local events; 
but they are events of a far-reaching importance, and the author has dug 
them out of the darkness of half-forgotten history, and set them forth and 
combined them so skillfully, as to give them not only a deep interest but a 
profound significance. This remarkable group of facts has been rescued 
from oblivion with patient toil and industry, and studied with the inner sight 
of a profound seer. We cannot but regard it as a happy example of the way 
in which we may read into old history anew meaning and interest. Dr. 
Murphy commenced with the simple purpose of recording the surface facts 
in the history of a single Presbytery; but as he brought these facts 
together he saw that they had germinal connections and causal relations 
and results which were new and surprising. Thehand of Divine Providence 
had evidently been working to arrange this juxtaposition of events, and he 
became deeply interested to read the meaning. Hence he says: ‘“‘I discov- 
ered, or at least believed I had discovered, a provideniial plan running 
through the whole history ; that God was here preparing an American Pres- 
byterian Church for the country ; and that this Presbytery was the cradle of 
its earliest movements.’’ It is interesting to observe that the author was 
not carried away by this idea into an enthusiastic or imaginary interpreta- 
tion of events. The whole work is characterized by a well-balanced 
judiciousness, and the conclusions which he forms are so well supported 
by facts as to gain the willing assent of the reader. 

The author’s plan is simple. He begins by describing the people whom 
Divine Providence gathered into this locality—Scotch-Irish, Hollanders, 
Germans, Swiss, Welsh, all Calvinistic in their education and more or less 
Presbyterian in their affinities. The locality in which these people were 
gathered became, in the progress of time, the centre of many of the leading 
events upon which our national history turned, and in the midst of which 
the Presbyterian Church was born and cradled. Among these people, so 
prepared by Providence, and simultaneously with these stirring events, the 
Log College was started, in the humblest and most obscure way, in the 
family of a man whom God had prepared, in a most interesting manner, for 
that particular work. The book describes the progress of this humble 
school; the large number of remarkable men who were there trained, not 
only to preach the Gospel, but to be founders of other educational institu- 
tions—the Nottingham Academy, also classical schools at Faggs Manor and 
Pequa, and ultimately Jefferson and Princeton Colleges. The good influ- 
ences thus commenced developed into a harvest of blessed results 
under the revival power which attended the visit of Whitfield to this 
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region. The earnest and powerful ministry of William Tennent, the founder 
of the Log College, and his sons, had prepared the way, and when Whitfield 
came, the revival spread through the churches with great power. 

We cannot follow the interesting record of events. There is one chapter 
which will attract attention. It is entitled, ‘‘ Was Log College the Germ of 
Princeton College ?” Dr. Murphy does not claim that there was any direct 
connection, or that Log College was in any respect transferred to Princeton ; 
but he shows that there wasa very close indirect connection and that the 
one was, in an important sense, the germ of the other. His points in sub- 
stance are, that the closing of one institution was coincident, in point of 
time, with the opening of the other; that the friends of the Log College 
took a most influential part in the founding of Princeton College; that the 
essential idea of both institutions was primarily the same, viz., the prepara- 
tion of young men for the Gospel ministry. Dr. Stearns, in his history of 
the First Church, Newark, states, ‘‘ The Log College was the germ of the 
College of New Jersey,’’ and Whitfield speaks of the Neshaminy School as 
‘*having grown into a large college now erecting in the Jerseys.”’ 

The whole volume is one of exceeding interest and importance as connected 
with the founding of our Presbyterian Zion, and should be found in every 
Presbyterian household. Dr. Murphy lays the whole Church under a 
tribute of gratitude for his skillful and patient work; and the Presby- 
terian Board deserves great commendation for the handsome and tasteful 
volume which they have issued. 

Princeton. W. M. PAXTON. 


IlIl.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


LEESBOEK OVER DE GEREFORMEERDE GELOUFSLEER. Door H. FE. 
GRAVEMEIER. Parts i-xx. Te Sneek: Wiarda, 1881-1889. (Some 
parts in a second edition.) 


The revival of practical religion in Holland has been accompanied, espe- 
cially during later years, by a revived interest in Reformed Theology. 
Though the Calvinistic doctrines had never entirely lost their hold upon that 
part of the people to whom religion was a reality. still they were not recog- 
nized in their historical significance. With a beautiful naiveté, the theologi- 
cal tenets of which religious experience attested the truth, were accepted 
and maintained as positive facts. But this phase has now passed and the 
time arrived when theology, only kept alive by the inward power of the truth, 
awakes to the full consciousness of its antecedents and its future calling. 
That the influence of the old Calvinism is here reasserting itself admits of 10 
doubt. There is a historical continuity between the movement of the present 
day and the past. This very recognition of the intellectual factor is distinc- 
tive of Calvinism. It is characteristic of this histo: ical tendency also, that it 
has manifested itself in a renewed study of the old systems of Reformed the- 
ology, a sort of theological renaissance. The thread of development is taken 
up where it broke off. A thorough review of the work which the fathers 
did constitutes the basis of what the men of to-day are striving for. 

In this sense Gravemeijer’s book is largely historical. It contains a lucid 
statement of the outlines of the Reformed system, without going into details 
to any great extent. That the work is rather voluminous (the twenty parts 
that have appeared up to date cover 2395 pages) is not owing so much to an 
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elaborate treatment of dogma itself and its underlying principles, as to 
the author’s custom of introducing and establishing his views by careful 
exegetical discussion. While the doctrinal positions do not differ materially 
from the Reformed consensus, there is a decided improvement on the work of 
the old theologians in respect to exegesis. The author has not scorned to 
make use of the light which modern exegesis has shed on many points. 
Throughout he has handled this part of his task with great skill, and many a 
truth, which a superficial reader might pronounce foreign to Scripture, is 
strikingly brought out as the natural product of a progressive course of 
revelation. 

Another commendab!e feature of this book is its practical character. The 
title calls it a ‘* Reader,” and with few exceptions the style and tone justify 
this name. If we did not know it, we might infer from the contentsthat the 
author has contracted his familiarity with Christian truth in pastoral life and 
not by secluded study. Everywhere he seizes upon those points by which doc- 
trine stands related to experience. Passages of a hortatory, we might almost 
say homiletical, character are not wanting. The whole is such a happy 
combination of the theoretical and practical that its perusal becomes a pleas- 
ant task. 

That this last trait would somewhat detract from the scientific value of 
the work was to be expected. Rigid systematizing and unifying of thought 
are not always compatible with that smoothness and perspicuity which are 
essential] to a book, not in the first place destined for theologians, but for the 
general public. It would be unfair, therefore, to make this consideration 
weigh against a ‘* Reader ’’ with the same force with which it would weigh 
against a professed system of theology. Sti!l it is our opinion that theauthor 
might have gone much further in giving prominence to certain unifying doc- 
trines, without seriously impairing the popular character of his work. This 
is especially applicable to the doctrine of the covenants. Federalism with 
him is the pivot of the whole system, but nowhere a separate treatment of it 
is given. Its different elements lie scattered through various loci, and are, as 
it were, only incidentally referred to. First the concentration of Adam’s 
own conduct into one act is considered under the head of ‘t The Original State 
of Man,’’ but nothing is said here in regard to Adam's representative char- 
acter with reference to his posterity. Then, in the discussion of sin, first 
inherent original sin is dealt with, and only as an expedient in explaining this 
matter of fact, is our being represented by Adam postulated. Theinference 
is certainly valid, but if once the federal idea be admitted, it can hardly be 
kept in such a subordinate position. There are sound reasons for asserting 
that federalism is not that late and accidental accretion to the body of Re- 
formed theology, which at the present day it is often pronounced to be. The 
doctrine of justification by faith already contains its germ, and those who are 
in great haste to declare it antiquated, should reflect how far they shall be 
able afterwards to retain unmodified this great stronghold of Protestantism. 

The doctrine of the Scriptures is given its legitimate place at the beginning. 
Plenary inspiration of the Bible is maintained. The author very strikingly 
remarks, that the modern view of a partial or relative inspiration is far more 
guilty of ignoring the organic unity of the Bible than the old theory. The 
old view may be beset with great historical difficulties, but it has immense 
advantages over all its modern substitutes from a speculative standpoint. It 
may be safely predicted that few of the latter will be able to stand the test of 
criticism as long and as well as the Church-view has done. 

Gravemeijer’s book is weakest vn its speculative side. Both in questions 
belonging to Theology proper. and in those belonging to Anthropology and 
Soteriology, there is a want of depth and precision. ‘That knowledge is con- 
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fined to a demonstration of things in so far as they are in time or space isa 
serious concession to a Gnosiology that is not ours. Some very lucid remarks 
are made about the interaction of conscience and the innate knowledge of 
God, but in another passage (Part i, 26), conscience is represented as bear- 
ing a direct testimony to God’s existence, while on page 39 of the same 
part Kant’s construction of the moral argument seems to be favored. Two 
speculative constructions of the Trinity are given, from the idea of God’s 
self-knowledge, and from that of His love, which apart from their question- 
able value, are not in keeping with the sober character of the whole. That 
the world had a beginning in time is argued on the ground that otherwise 
God’s infiniteness cannot be maintained, which reasoning clearly proceeds on 
the principle that the infinite must be the all. Time and space are repeatedly 
represented as exclusively subjective, and without any adverse comment 
Kant’s views in regard to them are quoted, and, as it seems, adopted. By 
doing this the author has introduced into his Gnosiology an element of sub- 
jectivity which it would be impossible to confine to these two forms of repre- 
sentation. It would have been quite sufficient, for the purpose of establishing 
God’s eternity and omnipresence, if the validity for God of time and space as 
subjective forms of conscivusness had been denied. If time and space be some- 
thing objective then they certainly are such for God, just as all human finite- 
ness is, but it will not follow from this, that God’s conscious life is governed 
immanently by these forms, as ours is. The distinction between the form and 
matter of sin is made use of to suggest an explanation of the problem, How 
God’s providence stands related to sin? The distinction no doubt is valid, 
but the author errs when he introduces it as furnishing the mysterious thread 
of connection between the certainty in God’s decree respecting evil and the 
realization of evil in the world. After subtracting from evil processes their 
physical or metaphysical substratum, that ethical thing which is sin, what- 
ever we may call it, will still always remain, if not as a substance yet as a 
reality, and it is not given to us to explain how God’s concursus can be either 
operative or inoperative with regard to this reality. 

In Anthropology and Soteriology also there are many questions that 
need a fuller and more distinct treatment. From the outset the line between 
Adam’s federal relation and his natural relation to God is not clearly drawn. 
In one place the remunerative side of God’s justice is, in accordance with 
Kant’s view, represented as the correlate of his vindicatory justice, and an 
innate knowledge of both is ascribed to man (Part vii, 43). Later on, how- 
ever, we are told that all reward is ex pacto (p. 44). It does not seem natural 
that man should possess an innate knowledge of what is of positive enactment. 
In regard to the covenant of grace we again miss a separate and thorough 
treatment. Everywhere, however, the federal principle is recognized. 
Christ’s sinlessness, notwithstanding His birth from sinful humanity, is 
explained by His exemption from the covenant of works, and is based on the 
impersonality of His human nature. It would be interesting to institute a 
critical comparison between the theories of Realism and Federalism in regard 
to this single point. Dr. Shedd is compelled by his premises to postulate not 
only an antecedent sanctification, but also a proleptic justification of the 
human nature of Christ, in so far as, being de facto in Adam, it would be 
both guilty and polluted. This would seem to endanger the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to us since it has been made use of already for His own 
justification. Gravemeijer, as a federalist, by denying the guilt of Christ’s 
impersonal humanity, has no place for any such justification, and all that 
Christ does actively and passively remains available for the elect. 

We have looked in vain for a clear definition of the Scriptural term odpf. 
The conception of death also might have been brought out in its importance. 
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Such psychological defects have evidently impaired the author’s representation 
of the ordo salutis on its subjective side. Regeneration through faith is 
taught and the latter taken as the logical prius of the former. Conversion 
precedes both. It is not easy to see how conversion, or even that part of it 
which is called contrition, though it be rather a noetic than a voluntary act, 
can be possible without an undercurrent of harmony with the Divine law, i.e., 
without a change of will. We may find the source of these statements in the 
proposition, that the renewing influence of the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
understanding. If this be meant in the unqualified sense that no immediate 
influence is brought to bear upon the will, it certainly is an incorrect and 
dangerous position to hold. The ground why the author makes faith precede 
regeneration appears to be that, until we are actually united with Christ by 
faith, the saving power of His spirit cannot be subjectively applied to us—no 
new life can be infused. This again amounts to an implicit denial of the 
principle of pure imputation, which the author recognizes elsewhere. Of 
what value does the latter remain if God cannot give us life, unless an actual 
union has taken place? Moreover, this statement, when carried out to its 
legitimate consequences, would render every beginning of the subjective pro- 
cess of salvation impossible, for we might ask with equal right, how God 
could bestow upon a sinner the gift of conversion and faith, as long as he is 
outside of the mystical body of Christ. Against this confusion of the juridi- 
cal and the mystical unions with Christ, we may refer to the statement of 
Weiss, ‘‘ New Testament Theology,’’ i, 460, 461, note 10. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. G. Vos. 


THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Ar- 
THUR JAMES MASON, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. London: Rivingtons, 1888. Second edition, 1889. Pp. xxii, 
483, small 8vo. 


Mr. Mason’s able exposition of doctrine is one of the very welcome signs of 
the revival of the study of dogmatic theology in the Church of England. 
Like Mr. Moule’s equally able and much more satisfactory compend, it pro- 
fesses not to be ‘‘a book written for the learned,” though even a “ culti- 
vated ’? audience may well find portions of it somewhat strong meat for un- 
learned stomachs. We cannot speak too highly of its earnest and reverent 
tone, of its lucid style, or of its truly profound analysis of doctrine. It shows 
the effect of careful and critical study of the New Testament; and bears traces 
of somewhat wide reading in the fathers and some modern dogmatic authors. 
Its type of doctrine is strongly Churchly, tinged with a speculative infusion, 
apparently derived chiefly from Martensen. To speak the truth frankly, Mr. 
Mason’s Churchliness is so high as very unduly to affect his attitude towards 
truth. Thus, though his conception of Dogmatics is a high one—defining it 
as a Christian philosophy, not inthe gnostic sense of ‘a human fabric bor- 
rowing elements from the Gospels,’’ but in the sense that it is made up wholly 
by putting together the fragments of revealed truth given in exegesis—he 
adds, that this construction is to be made, not, as we might expect, with re- 
gard to the real relations of the separate dugmatic facts, but ‘ in no arbitrary 
fashion, but in the way in which the Church has always grouped them.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, the preface ends with the declaration that he submits himself un- 
reservedly to the correction of the Church for any errors he may have com- 
mitted. All this sounds scarcely Protestant. And we cannot, therefore, be 
surprised to discern, as we read into the heart of the volume, that Mr. Ma- 
son’s Protestantism is at times strongly conditioned by Romish leanings. 
This, of course, comes out especially in the doctrine of the sacraments. 
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The Romish view of the difference between the Old and New Testament 
sacraments, which makes the former only symbolize, while the latter alone 
convey, grace, is asserted (p. 259). Although Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are separated from the others as the preéminent sacraments, yet the sacra- 
mental character of the others is insisted upon (p. 265, etc.). Baptismal re- 
generation, and that in the sense of Rome, is asserted (p. 267). The sacrifi- 
cial character of the Eucharist is, of course, asserted (p. 311). And the opus 
operatum theory of the sacramental efficacy is explicitly taught: not only is 
it argued that they convey somewhat not to be had by faith apart from them 
(p. 287), but we meet with such extreme statements as this: ‘*‘ The grown-up 
man, indeed, may ask to be baptized and the new life be granted him ; but, on 
the other hand, it is difficult to see how he could refuse it, if it were thrust 
upon him. If he chooses, he may speedily destroy it out of his soul, but he 
has had it, though but for a moment ”’ (p. 276). One direction which the Ro- 
manizing tendency takes is worthy the remark of Protestants. The Guar- 
dian tells us (in the words of an old Anglican): ‘* Of one thing I will assure 
them, till they are good Marians they shall never be good Christians; while 
they derogate from the dignity of the Mother, they cannot truly honour the 
Sonne.”? As a member of that brilliant circle of young High Churchmen 
whom the Guardian probably represents more closely now than any other 
coterie of the Church of England, Mr. Mason takes care not to ‘‘ derogate 
from the dignity of the Mother.”” He thinks we have “no need to assume 
the immaculate conception of Mary herself,” but he asserts her complete 
fieedom from actual sin: ‘‘ That maiden life which gave our Lord birth was 
entirely holy ” (p. 114). 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mason sets his feet at the outset firmly on the Reformed 
ground that natural reason is inadequate to the right apprehension of God, 
but faith is requisite to know Him aright; and teaches the primary Protest- 
ant principle of a forensic justification (in the Arminian form). And every- 
where whatever in Romanism he deems ‘‘ uncatholic ”’ meets his unqualified 
disapproval. He is even, as already hinted, not wholly unaffected by the more 
recent currents of German speculative theology. Thus, for example, he 
adopts the Hegelian proof, so popular nowadays, that the conception of the 
Trinity is the condition of a thinkable God. Probably, indeed, the argument 
was never more simply and attractively put than on pp. 41-46 of this volume, 
though, perhaps also, its unavoidably faulty conceiving of the Godhead as a 
‘* becoming ’? was never more naively betrayed. Certainly an identity can 
scarcely be instituted between the two propositions “ that a solitary unit 
could have no perceptions at all,” and that an isolated human spirit could 
not * attain to consciousness of his own being, or, indeed, have any thoughts 
at all.” It is quite one thing to say that the doctrine of the Trinity illimita- 
bly broadens and brightens our conception of God—and this is a valid argu- 
ment of its truth; and another thing to say that a unipersonal God is wholly 
unthinkable. It is probably a patristic current of thought which leads to the 
exposition of Christ’s relation to the Father (p. 62), under what seems essen- 
tially the Platonic conceptions of the Adyo¢ eévdederug and Adyog zpogoperds. 
And from the same impulse has probably arisen the unflinching and very 
attractively put advocacy of the Nicene doctrine of subordination (pp. 51-58). 

The attributes of God are excellently expounded, though not without some 
unacceptable expressions. A trichotomistic anthropology is adopted. The 
doctrine of imputation is rejected and the solidarity of the race made to 
carry the burden of original sin. There is a most suggestive and admirable 
exposition of the preparation for the incarnation (107 sq). A Kenotic doc- 
trine of Christ’s person, of the type of Thomasius, is taught (p. 139), while 
that of the type of Gess is spoken of as the ‘‘ most elementary” of all the 
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false methods of constituting Christ’s person. God’s foreknowledge of free 
acts is expounded as contingent ; and the fall was not included in God’s plan 
(154). The atonement is not substitutionary or expiatory; but an identifica- 
tion theory is taught (170-193). ‘The whole doctrine of the Church is high; 
and all bodies apart from ‘‘ the historic succession ” areunchurched. The me- 
chanical view of inspiration is denied, and a statement made which in 
essence would not be unacceptable, although it is pressed too far in its appli- 
cation. Election is to Church privileges only (to grace only, not to glory), 
and predestination is contingent and may fail (p. 330). The Eschatology is 
sober and in general acceptable. 

With all his brilliancy and general clearness of thought, Mr. Mason de- 
velops a remarkable faculty for framing extreme and offensive statements. 
“God alone is because He chooses to be” (p. 18). ‘*‘ The act by which the 
Father begets the Son is the act by which He gains the true grasp of His 
thought ; and, conversely, the process by which He realizes the total fertil- 
ity of His resources, gives birth to Him who is ‘God Only-born’” (p. 62). 
“* His everlasting birth is the first step towards creation ”’ (p. 63). The Holy 
Ghost “‘ is the eternal product of the mutual love of the Father and the Son” 
(p. 203). ** We may consider them [the angels] as a kind of spiritual sub- 
stratum, in which the material things are planted” (p. 67). ‘‘ The impersonal 
universality of our Lord’s human nature’’ (p. 114). Spiritual bodies are 
‘** bodies, that is, with characteristics of the Spirit imparted to them ”’ (p. 130). 
The Church is ‘‘ necessary to the fulfillment of Christ’s incarnate life” (p. 
214). ‘* Each baptized person is, accordingly, like a kind of fresh incarnation 
of Christ. The difference between Him and us is this: that He is a Divine 
Person who has assumed form as a human nature, while we are human 
persons who through His humanity have received the Divine” (p. 275). 
‘* Though, unquestionably, regeneration, which makes us children of God, is 


a higher benefit than conversion, which makes us begin to be good men, yet, 
unless it be preceded, or accompanied, or followed, by conversion, it will 
avail a man nothing, or rather increase his damnation ”’ (p. 348). It is a good 
book that, in spite of a succession of such sentences, must be pronounced 
helpful and valuable. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM: ITS CLAIMS AND SANCTIONS. By D. B. PuRIN- 
ToN, LL.D., Vice-President and Professor of Metaphysics in West Vir- 
ginia University. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1889. Pp. vii, 303. 


West Virginia University is honored by the son who in the teaching ser- 
vice (p. iv) of his Alma Mater, as we understand, has produced this volume. 
There is power here, judicious compilation and digestion, helpful analysis, 
cogent argument, apt criticism and reply, often great felicity in terse, lucid 
statement; there is originality and suggestiveness enough withal to keep the 
thoughful reader on the alert and to assure him that even yet the possibilities 
of fruitful development in theistic study are by no means exhausted. 

The author claims a “‘ plan of treatment here first presented in which each 
attribute of the Deity is to be established by a separate and independent ar- 
gument’”’ (p.iv). The reader must judge whether the promise of the preface 
is kept. The Claims and Sanctions of Christian Theism are presented in the 
Introduction, where occasion is found to declare that Christian Theism ‘ has 
just two themes: first, T’heism, or evidences concerning the being and nature 
of God; second, Revelation, or evidences concerning the inspiration of the 
Bible” (p. 19). We learn that this volume is to contain a purely natwal 
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theistic argument in which ‘‘ the Bible must be resolutely closed and no aid 
therefrom either asked or admitted ’’ (p. 25), and that it shall be the purpose 
of the second vol:.me of this work to prove “‘ that the Scriptures do speak by 
the authority of the Almighty God” (p. 19). It may occur to some that the 
author’s statement of the contents of Christian Theism is hardly adequate, 
since the contribution of the Scriptures toward the determination of the 
Christian theistic idea is usually regarded as somewhat more than can be 
embraced in, or even suggested by the ‘‘ evidences concerning the inspiration 
of the Bible.” 

The following summary may afford some hint of Dr. Purinton’s method in 
natural Theism. For the Christian Theist the demonstration of God must 
include at least intelligence, volition, personality, goodness, unity and in- 
finity (p. 58). Eutaxiology (vide Hicks’ *‘ Critique oft Design-Arguments’’) 
proves just intelligence in nature. Teleology is used to prove volition in na- 
ture, ‘only this and nothing more.’’ Intuition furnishes a personal source 
of human personality. The material body of the human person affords the 
means of identifying the personal source of human spirits with the person 
implied in the intelligence and volition conjoined in nature. The optimist 
recognizes the coéxistence of good and evil in the universe and faces the prob- 
lem of their reconciliation against the ditheist who evades it at the expense 
of God’s unity, and against the pessimist who evades it at the expense of 
God’s goodness. Modern science. ancient and modern philosophy, and uni- 
versal religion, testify to the unity of God, while the Causal Argument is 
used as the occasion for our intuitional apprehension of the infinity of the 
Uncreated Cause. ‘ To be greater than the limits of the finite and to be in- 
capable of increase is to have the tokens of the infinite” (p. 217). Then fol- 
lows a criticism of four antitheistic theories and a discussion of the ques- 
tions: Is evolution true? Is evolution antitheistic? Then immortality is 
treated from a rational standpoint as practically connected with natural 
Theism. 

The student of Theism will find a helpful study of the intuitions on page 
110ff. A captious reader of this volume might suggest that even for popular 
purposes the work is not strengthened by such colloquial expressions as 
‘** tender-footed theologians *’ (p. 19). And others not commonly accounted 
captious might think the matter over pretty carefully before they would 
adopt the term “ faith-faculty” to designate man’s constitutional confidence 
in the testimony of his senses and of his reason. 

But give Purinton a place beside your Janet, your Fisher, your Flint, your 
Harris. To the majority of these he gives credit, but he has of his own, for 
which coming doctors in Theism may well credit him. 


Allegheny. HENRY T. MCCLELLAND. 


Our CHRISTIAN HERITAGE. By JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. John Murphy & Co.: Baltimore, 1889. 12mo, pp. 
viii, 523. 


This little treatise, so soon following the Catholic Congress at Baltimore, 
may be taken as another sign of the growth of an American spirit in the 
Roman Church. The eminent author avows a friendly wish to take the 
ground, common to Catholics and Protestants, against the enemies of the 
Christian faith. Dogmas of the Church, therefore, are not so much empha- 
sized as the chief articles of natural and revealed religion; and these are 
advocated in a clear, popular style, with remarkable force and acuteness. 
The chapters on the rights and ‘duties of the laboring classes are especially 
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timely and conservative in tone, and the whole book breathes a patriotic 
spirit. It is an exceilent Roman Catholic manual of the evidence of our 
common Christianity. 


Princeton. CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 


Das GEWISSEN. Von Dr. WILH. ScHMIDT, Leipsic. J.C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1889. 


This work is an octavo of 376 pages. The author might have pertinently 
appropriated at the beginning the words of Vacherot, ‘‘ La Science et la 
Conscience,”? p. 52; ‘Chez nos voisins d’outre-Rhin, comme chez nous, 
c’est encore le mouvement historique qui domine dans les études philoso- 
phique morale.”? His investigation is made from the historical standpoint. 
Part i enters into a discussion of the word ‘Conscience ” (cuvétdnets) 
as‘an invention of the Stoics, first used by Chrysippus, though the verb 
ovvétOevat had formerly borne a similar signification. Here the author, at the 
outset, takes issue with Hofmann, ‘‘ Die Lehre von dem Gewissen,’’ and 
with Kihler, ‘* Das Gewissen,” who deny the use of the verb in the moral 
sense in such passages as Eurip. Medea, 495. Attention is pertinently called 
to the fact that the word originated in the circumstances when, after Alex- 
ander the Great, social life took the place of the decaying political life, when, 
consequently, the new system necessitated a new principle and new supports. 
The moral idea became cosmopolitical rather than national—the politico- 
national character of conscience gave way, as the conception of conscience 
demanded, to that which was subjective. 

In Part ii, by an examination of the prestoic and extra-Biblical writings 
(of the Greeks, Romans, Chinese, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Iranians and Hindus),—in all of which there is found to be a 
moral element, which, however perverted it may be, presupposes the fact of 
conscience,—the universality of human conscience, which is not the product 
of civilization, nor the offspring of religion, but.rather the necessary ground 
of all religion, is maintained. 

Part iii deals with Conscience in the Bible. Here the word ‘‘ conscience ’”’ 
does not appear until the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, Cap. xvii, 11. In the 
canonical writings the word ‘‘ heart’ is, at times, as in Joshua xiv, 17, 
equivalent to cuvéednarg. The revelation of a moral ‘shall’ presupposes a 
* moral organ. The word “ heart ’’ is used because every movement of conscience 
is accompanied by an excitement of bodily sensations which are related to 
the action of the heart. In the New Testament, of the thirty-one times in 
which ouvécdyars occurs, it is not once used by our Lord. This is, perhaps, 
because the word had a philosophical coloring which unsuited it for His mode 
of speech, not, as Giider thinks, because in our Lord’s estimation the con- 
science possessed merely the dignity of a formal activity of the whole spirit- 
ual nature, as distinct from a medium through which the norm of life is 
discovered. That would attribute to conscience only a subjective dignity— 
make it the imperative attestation of that which is subjectively good and 
right, wholly apart from an objectively valid norm. With the author it is 
of prime importance that this norm is raised above mistake, and, as a norm, 
under all circumstances, is objectively correct. Conscience itself brings this 
norm to light, and the norm constitutes the content of conscience. Conscience 
is an activity not of feeling nor of perception (Vorstellung), nor of will, but, 
of the entire spiritual faculties; nevertheless, it stands distinctly and con- 
stantly apart from the other faculties. The human conscience is in all moral 
religious questions, for the apostles, the last court (Instanz) from which 
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there is no appeal, the final arbiter and decisive criterion of all truth and 
action, revelation not excepted. In order to be thus authoritative there 
must be a “ norm,” and this norm is the law inscribed, and of Divine author- 
ity, by nature upon the human heart. It is not a codex—not a decalogue of 
commands and prohibitions, but a principle. Conscience cannot out of its 
own content, that is, out of this immanent principle urrive at the concep- 
tion of God, but revelation is equally impotent to give us this conception 
without the aid of conscience. In answer to the question whether the con- 
science is innate or acquired. he replies, ‘* innate ;’’ but inasmuch as it does 
not consist of formulated rules it is susceptible to educational influences and 
may be educated. 

Part iv deals with the conscience in the Christian era. ‘ It sounds like a 
return to the prestoic period when Ignatius writes: ‘ Whosoever does any- 
thing without a bishop, presbyter and deacon is not of pure conscience,’ ”’ for 
this would be a relegating of the conscience to an external power. In the 
empiricism of Locke, as well as in the last consequences of Calvin’s high 
doctrine of predestination, there is no room for conscience. 

The author stands with those who hold to the * sentimental’ theory. The 
difficulty felt on the author’s theory of a ‘‘ norm ’’ upon which he insists as 
infallible, and which according to him forms the “‘ content ’’ of conscience, is 
that such a norm does not seem to be deducible from the historical standpoint 
of the author, nor, indeed, to be capable of proof by any method. It seems 
to be purely an abstract conception. The author does not attempt to tell 
us what it is. A norm, to be a norm, must be capable of statement and 
explication. The book, however, is to be commended as a careful study of 
the subject from the historical standpoint. 


Cincinnati. JAMES A. CRAIG. 


THE PETRINE CLaArs. A Critical Inquiry. By RICHARD FREDERICK 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1889. 


This treatise is a corrected reissue of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Church Quarterly Review in 1878-1884. As its name indicates, it is a 
critical inquiry into the claim laid by the Papacy to sovereign authority over 
the Church Universal. The distinction and, perhaps, the excellence of the 
book is that it does not touch the theological side of matters in debate, but 
is solely occupied with the legal aspects of the claim. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Littledale’s inquiry is of much theological importance. ‘* The validity of 
the Petrine claims directly affects every matter and every act within the 
spiritual domain of the Papacy, whether belonging to the sphere of faith or 
to that of discipline.”’ Indeed, the Papacy stands or falls with the Petrine 
claims. If they can be maintained, no issue can be joined on any other 
question. If they fall, every question must be decided on its own merits. 

Mr. Littledale investigates both of the claims. He considers, first, ‘*‘ The 
claim that the Papacy is based on and warranted by a Divine charter con- 
tained in Holy Scripture;’’? and, secondly, ‘‘ That it has been, in fact, 
enjoyed and exercised, with the full recognition and approval of ancient 
Christendom fcr a period so long and unbroken as to add a title by prescrip- 
tion to reinforce that conferred by the original charter.’’ His treatment of 
these claims is the fairest and most conclusive possible. Taking them up in 
their Scriptural, conciliar, and historical aspects, he applies to them only the 
principles laid down by the Roman Canon Law. Thus he meets the enemy 
ou his own ground, and fights him with the weapons which he has provided. 
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His results are specially satisfactory for yet another reason. Under Pius 
IX the Petrine claims attzined their logical goal. They can be advanced no 
further than the dogma of infallibisity has carried them. They can be made 
no more comprehensive than it has 1endered them. If, therefore, they are 
set aside now, it must be finally and utterly. 

The writer does this by showing : 

I. ‘** That the claim to teach and rule the Church Universal, as of privilege, 
in virtue of a special inheritance from St. Peter, made on behalf of the Popes 
of Rome, does not satisfy any one of the seven conditions required by Roman 
Canon Law in all cases of privilege.” For, (a) ‘‘ No document constituting 
them such heirs, and annexing the privilege to the inheritance is producible, 
or thought to have existed.’’ (b) ‘‘ The document alleged as conferring this 
privilege upon St. Peter is not certain and manifest ; on the contrary, it has 
from the first been diversely interpreted.”’ (c) ‘‘ When literally construed, 
it contains no express gift of either teaching or ruling authority; which 
accordingly cannot be legally read into it.”’ () ‘‘It is limited to St. Peter 
singly.”’ (e) ‘‘ It contains no clause contemplating or empowering its ex- 
tension to any other person.” (jf) ‘‘ The interpretation actually put upon 
it by Ultramontanes is inconsistent with the rights and privileges of all 
other bishops.”’ (y) ‘*It has been habitually exercised with excess and 
abuse; and so, had it existed, it would long since have been forfeited.”’ 

II. ‘‘ Holy Scripture, construed as a legal document, directly contradicts 
the Petrine claims.” 

III. ‘* The Liturgies, as evidence of the mind of whole Churches, recog- 
nize no supreme authority as vesting in St. Peter himself, not to say any 
persons claiming to inherit from him.” 

1V. ‘ The great majority of the eminent Fathers of the Church interpret 
the three great Petrine texts, St. Matt. xvi, St. Luke xxii, St. John xxi, ina 
sense contrary to the Ultramontane gloss; and Roman Catholics are bound 
to interpret Scripture only ‘according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ ”’ 

V. ‘* The Canons and Degrees of the undisputed General Councils of the 
Church, and also those of a large number of others, down to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, are incompatible with any general belief in the Petrine 
claims.”’ 

VI. ‘Of like tendency are the Acts of the Councils and those of many 
Popes and Fathers.”’ 

VII. ‘** No good evidence is adduced that St. Peter ever was Bishop of 
Rome.” 

VIII. ** The breaks in the chain of prescription are such as to make it 
impossible to establish the Petrine claims on that basis.” 

1X. ‘*‘ Even if there ever had been a Petrine succession, with devolution of 
the Petrine privilege. in the See of Rome, it has been: entirely annulled by 
demonstrable and incurable flaws. so that no valid Pope has sat for more 
than four centuries, or can be secured in the future by any now existing 
machinery in the Church of Rome.” 

These various propositions are unfolded and proved with a fairness and a 
fullness of citation and quotation and a minuteness of detail that are as con- 
vincing as they are admirable. On every page the work speaks of the most 
patient and exact research. We feel, not only that an unanswerable argu- 
ment has been made, but that the last word has been said on the subject. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ Legal Evidence of Scripture ’’ is, perhaps, the best, 
partly from the nature of the case, and partly from the masterly analysis and 
massing of the evidence. The style of the book is always severely unadorned, 
usually clear, often strong; but in some places heavy, though seldom more 
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so than the matter of discourse renders almost necessary. A table of con- 
tents. which is itself an analysis of the argument, an excellent index, atable 
of legal flaws in the papal succession, and a note on the False Decretals add 
much to the value of the book. It embraces three hundred and sixty-three 
pages, six and a half inches by four and a half, and it is closely but clearly 
printed. Mr. Littledale has done the Church a great service, and it is to be 
hoped that he, or some one, will so condense and popularize his exhaustive 
treatise that it will be adapted to general readers. 


Philadelphia. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


We notice also the following recent works on Systematic Theology: 


An Introduction to the Creeds. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., War- 
den of St. Augustine’s College, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury, etc. 
(london and New York: MacMillan & Co., 1889.) Pp. xviii, 319, 1smo. 
This addition to Dr. Maclear’s series of elementary theological class books 
adds materially to their value. It is based on the best authorities, both in 
the history cf the origin and development of the creeds and their doctrinal 
exposition, and it is put together with great skill. The editorial work, in- 
dices and the like are perfect, and the exposition supplies a most welcome and 
useful primer to theology, which is no less clear than sound. The humanity 
of Christ is represented (p. 108), in accordance with a somewhat current mode 
of thought, as universal, not individual; the satisfaction theory of the atone- 
ment is not sufficiently insisted on (p. 136); an agnostic position is occupied 
as to Christ’s preaching in Hades (p. 142); and the Anglican view of the 
Church and sacraments is taught but not obtruded. These are slight flaws 
in so good a book.— An Exposition of the Shorter Catechism. Part Second 
(Q. 39 to 107), containing the Summary of Christian Duty. Section II (Q. 
82 to 107)—‘* The Way of Life.”’ By Prof. Salmond, D.D., Aberdeen. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889.) Pp. 97,32mo. This part completes Dr. 
Salmond’s Bible Class Primer on the Shorter Catechism. It is an excellent 
manual. Recognition after Death. By the Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1889.) Pp. 184,16mo. This dainty 
volume will bear a message of comfort to many a darkened home. If it con- 
tained nothing else than the admirable exposition of the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, its mission would be secured. This parable, Dr. Hodge 
shows, ‘‘ demonstrates the impossibility of postmortem repentance, the inef- 
ficacy of prayer from hell, the permanency of human affections, the suffi- 
ciency of the means of grace, the undisturbed rest of the righteous, and the 
continued misery of the wicked,’’ as well as :ecognition after death and 
communication between souls beyond the grave. We cannot agree with the 
accomplished author in his views as to ‘‘ spiritual forms” (e.g., pp. 92, 98), 
and therefore could wish that Chapters v to vii had been placed after the 
Resurrection. Nor is his explanation of the Pauline phrase, “ the spiritual 
body” (p. 160),.the common one among the best commentators, who have 
come to a tolerable agreement that zvevyatixds in the New Testament (with 
the single exception of Eph. vi, 12) refers to the Holy Ghost, not the human 
spirit or spirit in general. Compare ‘“‘Cremer’s Lexicon,” third and 
subsequent editions; Meyer, on 1 Cor. x, 16 (p. 298, note, of T. & T. Clark’s 
edition), and Hodge, on 1 Corinthians, pp. 48, 159.173. Biblical Eschatoloyy. 
By Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1888.) Pp. 192, 16mo. An eminently judicious and entirely 
satisfactory statement of the common faith of Protestants on the great 
themes of death, resurrection, the intermediate state, the last judgment and 
final destiny. Nothing could be more simply or more soundly put. Dr. 
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Hovey justifies his title of Biblical Eschatology on the undeniable ground 
that we can know nothing of the future save on the credit of revelation; ‘‘a 
Liblical eschatology is the only door of escape from utter agnosticism, as to 
the conditions of men after death ”’ (p. 5). Resting thus frankly on the Bi- 
ble, he teaches the conscious persistence of life after death, the immediate 
entrance at death on reward and punishment, the reality of the resurrection 
and the eternity of the destiny assigned at the last judgment. He opposes 
annihilationism, soul-sleep, resurrection at or in death, future probation, 
premillenarianism and ‘* spiritual” resurrection. On only two points would 
we offer criticism. Like Dr. J. A. Hodge, he fails to catch what we believe 
to be the true sense of ‘spiritual body” (p. 38 sq.), and along with this 
takes ‘* flesh and blood ”’ literally in 1 Cor. xv, 50, whereas it appears to us to 
be used in the prevailing ethical sense of the New Testament usage ; and (p. 
172 sq.) he supports the growing modern view that adult heathen may be 
saved without a knowledge of Christ. This seems to us un-Scriptural; and 
it is, as well, a departure from the common faith of Christendom. ‘‘ It is,”’ 
as Dr. C. Hodge (‘* Syst. Theol.,”’ i, 30) truly says, ‘‘ the common faith of the 
Christian world that, so far as adults are concerned, there is no salvation 
without the knowledge of Christ and faith in Him.’——Von den letzten 
Dingen. Vier Vortrige, gehalten in Hannover, von Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, 
Abt zu Loecum; Bodo Sievers, Superintendent in Gr. Berkel, und Dr. Ru- 
dolph Steinmetz, Superintendent zu Gottingen. (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1888.) Pp. 78, 8vo. Four admirable popular lectures on 
‘* The History and Importance of the Doctrine of the Last Things,’’ by Dr. 
Uhlhorn; ‘* Death in the Light of the Iivine Word,’ by Mr. Sievers; 
** Purgatory,’? by Dr. Uhlhorn; and *‘ Life in the Future World,” by Dr. 
Steinmetz. Not only in quality of style, but also in quality of thought and 
grasp of the subject, Dr. Uhlhorn’s lectures stand out above the others; they 
are model lectures indeed and ought to appear in English also. In the fist, 
he first shows the importance of eschatological doctrine in the Christian life, 
as embodying nothing less than the total contents of the Christian’s hope, 
und as, accordingly, the matter of Christian patience and confidence. Then 
he outlines the three possible attitudes of the mind towards future things, 
and the Christian character corresponding to each; and then he applies this 
to the history of the Church, pointing out the stages through which it has 
passed—the infant period of somewhat unchastened longing and hope; the 
medieval engrossmtnt in this world, when the militant Church seemed 
already to have become the Church triumphant, and men only feared 
the coming of Christ as an overturning of what was already well enough; 
the renewal of hope and longing for the blessed future, with the rise of a 
persecnted Church in the Reformation. In the lecture on ‘‘ Purgatory,’”’ the 
same qualities of easy control of the subject and of a brilliant style meet us. 
Gregory the Great is represented as the true father of purgatory, and the 
growth of the doctrine and its contrast with Protestant teaching (which in- 
sists not only that ‘‘ the earthly life is the day of grace, and when the day of 
grace is past, the decision for eternity is fixed,’’ but also that there is nothing 
that we can do for the dead. good or bad) are fully and most attractively stated. 
— Roman Catholic Claims. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of the Pu- 
sey House, etc. Second edition. (London: Rivingtons, 1889.) Pp. xviii, 175, 
small8vo. Mr. Gore is one of that brilliant coterie of young high Churchmen 
of learning, culture and enthusiasm who are now growing into leadership in 
the Church of England. In this little book he rather gives us the Anglican 
claims as over against Rome, than the ** Roman Catholic Claims ;’’ and per- 
haps nowhere else may we find so succinct and authoritative an exposition 
of what the high-Anglican thinks of his Church. It may be on one side 
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summed up in the formula, ‘‘ the Church to teach, the Scripture to prove,’’ by 
which is meant that ‘‘every Christian should, first of all, instruct himself in 
what has been the teaching of the Church, and then, thus instructed, * search 
the Scriptures whether these things be so’”’ (p. ix), or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pre-sed, that -‘ the Bible does not stand alone as giving the Christian rule of 
faith. but the Bible interpreted by the Church” (p. 57). This may sound 
Romi h; but it is saved from that by the admission that the ‘‘ Bible is the 
sole source of the faith.”’ On the other side, it is summed up in the conten- 
tion that union with Christ is obtainable only through union with the visible 
Churelih. No doubt this, too, is illogical. For Mr. Gore, in a most admir- 
ably phrased passage, teaches that the primary principle of Church unity is 
the unity of the spirit (p. 25 sq.): ‘‘ We maintain then, that, primarily, the 
unity of the Chuich isin Scripture a unity of inward life, an invisible fact ; itis 
in this that her essential unity primarily consists” (p. 29). This is good Pre- 
testanti-m. But he adds: ‘* Butit is the sacramental principle that the spi:i- 
tual isimparted (since the Incarnation) through the material. The inward 
life depends on outward means.” How, then, is the inward primary? Wedo 
not wonder that Mr. Gore objects to the saying that, if high Churchmen were 
but logical, they would be Romanists. It is nearer the truth to say that if they 
were but a little more illogical they would be Romanists. If they were logi- 
cal they would be Protestants. He clearly unchurches all who cannot make 
good their “ succession ”’ in a very external sense—in how external and beli - 
tling a sense the reader of the chapter on ‘‘ Anglican Ordinations ”’ will not 
fail to see with surprise and pain.— Theological Encyclopedia and Method- 
oloyy, baxed on Hagenbach and Krauth. Parts ii and iii. Historical and Sus- 
tematic Theology. By Revere Franklin Weidner, Professor of Theology in 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. (Chicago and New Y ork : 
Fleming H. Revell, 1889.) Pp. 248, 8vo. The study of theological encyclo- 
pedia has been strangely neglected in American seminaries, although of late 
years several excellent treatises have been translated from the German on the 
subject. The only important native English work in the department is Cave’s 
** Introduction to Theology,’’ and it scarcely covers the ground. Prof. Weid- 
ner’s work, the first part of which appeared in 1886, and the last part (on Prac- 
tical Theology) is vet to appear, is addressed distinctly to theological students 
and beginners in theological study, and hence still leaves the wide field open. 
The style is somewhat dry, and the list of books needs both large accessions 
and critical pruning. Nevertheless it may be recomnrended as a useful pii- 
mary hand-book. We ourselves should classify apologetics as a fifth (prelimi- 
nary) department of theological discipline, instead of as a subsection of 
dogmatics; and Biblical theology as the crown of exegetics, instead of as a 
department of historic theology; but these are disputed questions. 
Jesus Brought Back: Meditations on the Problem of Problems. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1889.) Pp. 214, 16mo. 
Five well-written lectures by an enthusiastic follower of Channing, preach- 
inr, by the aid of modern unbelieving criticism, the gospel of the human 
Jesus. The Messianic hope is pared down; the historicity of the Gospels set 
aside ; and a human Jesus, the product of the race and times, ‘‘ crowned with 
originality,’’ teaching a pure morality, rescued (by somewhat arbitrary 
methods) from the wreck. The professed object of the book is constructive 
in the face of a more radical ciiticism; but on every page the evidence is 
spread to view that Mr. Crooker is far more conscious of his Christian entou- 
rage, and far more eager to destroy belief in the “‘ evangelical creeds,” than 
he is concerned to save his readeis from too great deference to extreme radi- 
calism. Hedoes not think Jesus freefrom even moral, much less intellectual, 
imperfection. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Cnurcu Sona. For the Uses of the Houseof God. Prepared by MELANC- 
THON WvOLSEY STRYKER. New York and Chicago: Biglow & Main, 
1889. Pp. 464, 684 Hymns, 458 Tunes. 


The external appearance of this book at once attracts us. Its lightness, 
its wide pages, favoring a broad and open musical notation, and a legible text, 
win immediate favor. It is reasonable in its compass and rich inits variety. 
The gain which is sought through the omission of some of the customary 
indexes is in our view more questionable. Some departments of song are 
unusually full, especially in the latter part of the volume, under the ru- 
brics ‘‘ Childhood” (18 hymns), ‘‘ Death” (19), ‘‘ Missions”’ (80), ‘‘Second 
Coming ”’ (16), ‘*‘ Heaven” (27). We should have chosen fewer irregular and 
unfamiliar metres. Even the small concessions that are made to spelling re- 
form, like thoro, etc., we regard as distracting ; many would find their atten- 
tion divided by them between an act of worship and a question of reform. 
Leave our Bibles and our hymn-books to be complicated last and least of 
all with such debatable matters. 

This is not Dr. Stryker’s first appearance as an editor in thisline. And he 
is an author and composer as well as an editor. He is credited with thirty 
hymns and translations, coming next after Watts, Wesley and Montgomery. 
Five tunes and arrangements are his. He is more frank and explicit than 
most of our editors of hymn-books, in announcing abridgments and altera- 
tions. Considerably more than 310 hymns (very nearly half of the whole 
number) have been dealt with in this way. We question the expediency, to 
say the least, of the wholesale changes that have become so common. Take 
Phoebe Cary’s touching and popular hymn, ‘‘ One Sweetly Solemn Thought.”’ 
We open four hymn-books at random, and find that all have changed its ori- 
ginal metre, and that no two agree in the changes which have been made. 
What shall one do who wishes to learn the hymn ? How shall it be sung in 
a company made acquainted with it in an indefinite number of different 
readings ? Hasanauthor, oran original composition, any rightsin this matter ? 

Dr. Stryker has drawn upon the best hymnology of the Church, ancient 
and modern, for a large proportion of his material. Neale, Miss Wink- 
worth’s translations, Lyte, Doddridge, Newton, Cowper, Palmer, Bonar, 
Heber, How, follow in this order the four whom we have already named, 
and mainly with the selections which the Church desires to sing. Less 
known and unknown authors have not been slighted. The tunes are sup- 
plied by Dykes, Barnby, H. P. Main, Mason, Bradbury, Gauntlett, and 
nearly 800 other composers. The strong music of the continent and of Great 
Britain and the great classical composers are recognized. Astrenuous effort 
has been made to rule out the weak and ephemeral jingles which « few years 
ago were threatening seriously to lower the tone of sacred song. Their place 
and their home is not here. While we should not award this collection the 
gold medal, we gladly recognize its merits. 

Princeton. CHTARLES A. AIKEN. 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, and other writings. By NATHANIEL J. 
BuRTON. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 


It is not undeserved praise to rank these lectures, for suggestiveness, with 
any that have precededthem. They arefresh and breezy. Throughout them 
is the spirit of a large and robust life. The vitality of thought and expres- 
sion is remarkable. The style is worthy of close study by the student, bea: 
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ing everywhere in it the mark of the hurry and intensity of the present age, 
and profitable indeed here and there not merely for instruction but for warn- 
ing also, as, in the writer’s apparent effort after forcible terms, he not infie- 
quently ventures on the line where allowable colloquialism touches slang. 
But his language always expresses sharply his meaning and compels, if it 
does not provoke, attention. On the other hand, an inspiration often seizes 
him, lifting the diction into a felicitous, poetic expression; and indeed there 
seems to have been not a little of the poet about him, giving quite a color of 
sentiment to his views, especially on worship. 

The lectures are characterized by a very practical aim, and coming from so 
successful a preacher are eminently suggestive and helpful along the line of 
actual ministerial work. The author takes the student into his confidence, 
and gives him the benefit of an interesting personal experience, frankly nar- 
rated. The flavor of the Ego is strong, without egotism, as the desire seems 
tv be to help the younger men by opening to them the pastor’s diary; the 
failures being as honestly noted as the successes. Ile does not merely gen- 
eralize about unity, progress, etc., but having given theorv, proceeds to show 
by felicitous illustration how to convert theory into practice. He must have 
answered in advance not a few questions which his hearers would gladly have 
propounded. Strongly accentuating the need of personality in the preacher, 
the author never loses sight of that higher personality without which the 
sermon, however perfect in form and beautiful in coloring, is conceived and 
delivered in the element of death. ‘‘ A sermon gets to be a sermon, and saves 
itself from being a lecture, by being made and delivered in the Holy Ghost’’ 
(p. 63.) Perhaps no portion of the book better illustrates Dr. Burton’s power 
of analysis, fertility of illustration and excellence in expression than the chap- 
ters on “ imaginatiun.”’ The analysis of Dr. John Brown’s description of 
‘* Rab’ is masterly. There can hardly be found so good a lesson on vivid- 
ness of conception and expression. The publishers would do excellent mis- 
siunary as well as advertising work by reprinting that section of the book 
and distributing it as a tonic to every minister in the land. The chapter on 
‘* Short Sermons ”’ is suggestively helpful, though to be read with considerable 
discrimination, for there are long sermons which are short, and short sermons 
that are wonderfully long. The lectures on ‘* Ceremonial Occasions ”’ and on 
‘** Worship ’’ (also the address on this topic, p. 465) deserve careful study, es- 
pecially by those of us who differ from the author. Granting a certain exag- 
geration and caricature, it is in exaggeration and caricature that we can 
often most easily discern what disfigures our service, and set about its cor- 
rection. It was not merely his Upjohn Church, as Dr. Bacon suggested, but 
an eye and earreadily opening to scenic and sensuous effect, which shaped 
not a few of the author’s judgments on worship and the place of art in the 
service of the Church. There is apparent a strong inclination to the forms of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and at the same time a shrewd suspicion 
that a large man might at times feel himself not a little pinched by the size of 
the harness and the inelasticity of its adjustment. In spite of the formal 
protest against such a construction, coming fresh from a study of our Lord’s 
interview with the Samaritan woman to Dr. Burton’s consideration of the 
Lord’s Supper, we cannot avoid the suspicion that his mind was quite as 
much on the artistic and emotional effect possible in its observance, as upon 
that simple and close union of the Divine and human hearts to which any 
needless interruption of the senses must seem spiritually vulgar. The same 
general tendency of a judgment overinfluenced by sentiment is, perhaps, 
noticeable in the lectures on the service of **‘ Art in Religion.”” Dr. Burton 
himself would quickly have repudiated the inference that we would worship 
God with most inspiration and fewest sensuous interruptions in a church 
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which had been converted into a Sunday art gallery; and yet one is left in 
slight doubt as to what he means to lead up to when in negation of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the chief contents of religion are essentially unstatable by art,” 
he affirms that ‘‘ nine-tenths of all that Christianity has brought in, can be 
stated in a way to make about all the impression a human soul can bear.”’ 
In spite of some vagueness and the dislike of definition, from which senti- 
ment is apt to steer away, these lectures on the place of art are suggestive. 
The solution of the problem is still far away. The rule seems simple that 
where the art is lost in the worship, it is the servant in the proper position, 
and that where the worship is lost in the art, the servant has driven the mis- 
tress from her own home; but who has shown us the boundary line which 
must not be passed ? The problem is not only complicated by considerations 
of taste, culture and association, but rendered at present perhaps yet more 
difficult by a preliminary consideration about which much doubt exists. Is the 
service for the church or the world? Is the attempt to bring the saint into 
living and loving fellowship with his God or to persuade the carnal mind 
that it has had a delightful hour of communion with the Being with whom, 
out of church, it drops its acquaintance, and whom it would not for the world 
see face to face ? 

Few of us perhaps would venture, with Dr. Burton (albeit it shows how he 
could forget to be self-conscious in his approach to God), to employ a stenog- 
rapher to enable us to ‘‘ see ourselves as others see us”’ in prayer; but few 
also can fail to derive benefit from his suggestions about public prayer. Per- 
haps the best liturgical maxim for the conduct of public prayer is, live near 
to God in habitual communion. The slovenly prayer of the pulpit is the child 
of a life not habitually well-ordered toward God in private devotion. The 
pulpit prayer simply betrays the secret shame of the neglected closet. It is 
mostly when the heart is not crying to God that the mouth cries for the 
prayer-book. 

There are not a few more points in which we differ strongly from the 
author’s suggestions, as, for example, that the leadings of the Divine spirit 
and the Providence in the life of one’s church are not a better guidance for 
preaching-topics than a church calendar (a logical inference which, very likely, 
Dr. Burton would regard as not justified by his own statements). But the 
work is one of the most fruitfully suggestive which has come to us, and we 
commend it most cordially to our readers. 

Auburn. : T. G. DARLING. 
IMAGO CHRISTI: THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. JAMES 

STALKER, M.A. Imago dicitur quasi imitago. 12mo, pp. 332. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 1889. 


The author of this volume is well!known as a successful pastor in Glasgow, 
and also as having issued a Life of Jesus Christ and a Life of St. Paul, each 
of which is a gem in the way of a neat, fresh, compendious exhibition of the 
salient points in the life and character of our Lord and the greatest of His 
apostles. The present book is clearly an advance ‘upon its predecessors. It 
is larger, less hemmed in by limitations of space, and freer in exposition and 
illustration, and indicates a far wider range of reading and of thought. 

Of course, the first suggestion of the volume to any one on seeing it, is the 
world-famous production attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis. To this the 
introductory chapter is devoted, and Mr. Stalker, while doing full justice to 
the excellencies which have given the De Imitatione Christi such a hold upon 
Christendom that it is alike dear to Protestant and Romanist, and is as pop- 
ular in the Greek Church as it is in either of the communions of the West, at 
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the same time indicates some of the defects incident to the time and circum- 
stances of its composition, such as its monkish view of life as in itself a 
misery ; its lack of direct reference to the righteousness which is of faith ; its 
failure to insist upon the union to Christ, which is the needful basis of suc- 
cessfully imitating Him; and particularly its neglect of the historical details 
of the wonderful life which is the one only perfect example for the entire 
race. Itis to this last point that Mr. Stalker devotes his attention, it being 
possible now to construct a more life-like portrait of the human Christ than 
was attainable in any former age. The course of the Saviour’s life has been 
traced from point to point with indefatigable patience, and a flood of light 
has been thrown upon all itsdetails. Theauthor therefore proposes to follow 
the Master in every department of human action, and see how He bore Him- 
self in each. Thusthe book is composed of a series of chapters, setting forth 
Christ in the home, the state, the cliurch, as a friend, astudent of Scripture, 
a worker, a sufferer, etc. In each case the fly-leaf opposite the first page of a 
chapter indicates the more important of the passages of the Gospels upon 
which the chapter is based. 

In this point of view the work is somewhat new. We cannot recall in our 
literature any book that covers the ground in this careful and detailed 
method. Mr. Stalker has brought fresh treasures out of a field that has 
often been explored, but not in his method. The volume is interesting as 
well as instructive. The author thinks clearly and writes lucidly, nor does 
he ever strain a point. One may not always agree with him, as certainly we 
do not in his adoption of the explanation given in ‘‘ Ecce Homo ” of our 
Lord’s stooping down ona certain occasion and writing upon the ground 
(p. 801), but such cases are so few as not to disturb the enjoyment which his 
pages confer. 

Often there are very rich suggestions given which do not lie upon the sur- 
face. Thus referring to Christ’s activity, sometimes so great that He had 
hardly time to eat, yet always found time to pray, he says: ‘* Many in our day 
know what this congestion of occupations is; they are swept off their feet 
with their engagements, and can scarcely find time to eat. We make this a 
reason for not praying; Jesus made it a reason for praying.” Again, 
speaking of the exquisitely appropriate form of our Lord’s preaching, he 
remarks: ** Beginners in preaching are apt to think that if only they have 
something good to say, it does not matter how they say it. As well mighta 
housewife suppose that if only she has something good to give her guests to 
eat, it dues not matter how it is cooked.”’ 

A peculiar excellence of the book is that, while insisting upon the full 
humauity of Christ, it does not overlook His perfect deity. ‘* Christ was not 
half a God and half a man, but perfectly God and perfectly man.” It was 
a sad day for the Church when a sort of division was introduced, by which 
the humanity fell to one party as its shareand His divinity to another. Both 
belong together in their fullness to the truth. Mr. Stalker’s view is that, 
accepting and relying upon our Lord’s sacrifice as the basis of all our hopes, 
we should go on from His death to His life, and as redeemed sinners seek to 
reproduce that life in our own. In this way the dignity of His person con- 
tributes to enhance the value ef His example and furnishes the controlling 
motive to set Him always before us and catch the fine inspiration of His 
words and deeds. The book is a worthy companion to the impassioned devo- 
tion of Thomas & Kempis, since by a different road it comes to the same 
inestimable end. 

New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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VOICES OF THE Spirit. By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, 1890. 12mo, pp 341. 


A thoroughly satisfactory book of devotional reading is always hard to 
find. There isa certain flabbiness of thought and insipidity of sentiment 
about most books of this class that suggest the description ‘ spirituality and 
water.’’ There is too often a hectic flush on the piety depicted, that is quite 
different from the glow of health. This is the more to be regretted because 
good devotional reading is so very edifying ; it isalways helpful, but peculiarly 
so in the present state of the Church. The tendency of our religious life is 
strongly utilitarian; missions, reforms, improved methods, and beneficence 
are the fruits of ‘Christianity we boast of to-day. This is well; but there is 
a very real and practical danger that we come to look on these activities as 
constituting our religion. No doubt charity is the sweetest, fairest fruit of 
Christianity, but it is a fruit—not the root. The life, that life from which 
all virtues grow, is ‘ hid with Christ in God.”? Whatever helps to draw us 
closer to that hidden source of life, whatever helps to wrap the mantle of de- 
votion about our face that we may reverently listen to the ‘still small 
voice ’”’ of the Holy Spirit, is very helpful. 

Dr. Matheson has by his ‘* Voices of the Spirit’ added a contribution of 
real value to our slender store of books that are helpful to moments of devo- 
tion. The purpose of the book is stated in the preface as *‘ an attempt toaid 
the moments of devotional life ’’ and the author adds, ‘I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the moments of devotion are moments of mental vacancy; the 
wings on which the spirit soars must always be wings of thought.’? Inform 
the book is a series of short meditations on passages of Scripture in which 
the Holy Spirit is mentioned. Each meditation begins with a clearly ex- 
pressed idea, not always drawn from the text, but suggested by it 
through some association. This leading idea is followed in—not out—to con- 
templation of personal need, spiritual aspiration and prayer. This is the 
almost invariable order, and the transition is so simple and natural that we 
rarely mark where meditation ends and prayer begins. In some cases the 
thought presented is very remotely connected with the text. For example, 
the text. *‘ Asa beast goeth down into the valley, the Spirit of the Lord 
caused him to rest,” calls forth this: ‘‘ Their, the beasts, rest, is reached by 
unrest, by movement downward. Even so is thy spiritual rest. It is only 
in the valley of humiliation that thou canst find it. Thou art standing on 
the hill-top of vanity, etc.’? The text, ‘‘ And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” suggests this: ‘* The great advantage of the Spirit is that it (?) 
gives me a common language. Before the Spirit comes 1 speak in my own 
tongue; I cannot interpret the language of my brother. But when | get the 
Spirit, [ get the thing called sympathy, the power to feel with another.’’ These 
are beautiful thoughts, but they are poetry, not exegesis. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to allegorizing, there is much good theology 
in the book, and aside from its purely devotional use, it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. There is a com- 
mendable freedom from repetition of favorite ideas; there are, however, a 
few strongly marked tendencies of doctrine that are interesting. One of 
these is a disposition to identify force, natural as well as spiritual, with the 
Holy Spirit. This idea forms the core of the author’s address at the Belfast 
Council, in 1884, on‘* The Religious Bearing of the Doctrine of Evolution.’’ In 
that address he says, ‘‘ lf we agree to call this inscrutable force in nature an 
unsearchable will, we shall have established already a scientific basis not only 
for the belief in a guiding Providence, but for the possibility of an efficacious 
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prayer.’’ To the question, ‘‘ If we accept the modern doctrine that the chain 
of evolution is never broken, are we compelled to surrender our faith in an 
immortal soul ?”’ he answers, ‘‘ What man claims to have received is a life 
which though new to himself is not new to the system of things in which he 
dwells, the life of that primal force which Mr. Herbert Spencer declares to 
be everywhere persistent, and which we call by the name of God.”’ This 
conception evidently underlies a number of these meditations, but it is not 
obtruded, nor is it left open, asit so evidently might be, to a pantheistic in- 
terpretation. 

The meditation on ‘* The Nature of the Spirit’s Rest ”’ is a good specimen of 
the work. It is from the text, ‘‘ Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow them.”’ ‘‘ Thérest of the grave 
is for the body; a soul must have the rest of the Spirit. Thinkest thou that 
death is to be a cessation of work? Nay; but only of labor. That which 
makes thy life a toil is not thy work but thy weariness. God offers thee in 
death not less work, but work more abundantly, work that achieves more 
because it feels no strain. Thine shall be the blessedness of ministration, 
the labor of love.”’ 

Lincoln University. S. A. MARTIN. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Third series. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The author of these sermons is best known as the writer of several novels 
that a few years ago met with large popular favor. The most widely read 
and praised were ‘‘ Wilfred Cumbermede”’ and ‘‘ Robert Falconer.’’ They 
awakened great interest at the time of their appearance, not only as ably 
written fictions, but as early specimens of what has now become quite famil- 
iar and commonplace, the theological novel. They were written, as Mr. 
MacDonald’s works all are, very clearly, with a definite and earnest moral pur- 
pose. Mr. MacDonald is always in earnest. He is a serious thinker, a man 
of thoroughly religious bent. Careless as he may be of style at times, 
he is never so of the matter of his thinking. Nor will he allow his readers 
to be indifferent. To one who has read his novels it can hardly be a surprise 
to find him the author of sermons, even of a ‘‘ Third Series’? of them. He 
does not claim the title of preacher or of clergyman. He calls his sermons 
‘“‘Unspoken,”’ yet for at least the last quarter of a century he has very fre- 
quently from pulpit and platform addressed his fellow-men on themes akin to 
those treated in his sermons. He is not only a novelist of recognized power 
and a writer of earnest and interesting sermons, he is also a poet, having 
published one or more volumes of verse. His poetic temperament gives a 
rich and delicate charm to his best fictions, and may be readily traced in the 
beauty and glow of many a page in his sermons. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, Whether either his verses or his sermons will add greatly to his fame as 
a writer. They reveal somewhat more clearly the man of intense purpuse 
and of sincere devotion, the hearty lover of his fellow-man, and the rever- 
ent worshiper of God, but they will scarcely attract many readers beyond his 
personal admirers. They also biing out more vividly the points of religious 
belief in which he antagonizes the generally accepted faith of the Church. 

The present volume contuins twelve of what Mr. MacDonald cails ** Un- 
spoken Sermons.’’ They are upon such thoughtful themes as the following: - 
*- The Creation in Christ,’ ‘* The Knowing of the Son,” *‘ The Mirror of the 
Lord ” (2 Cor. iii, 18), ‘‘ The Truth,” “* Freedom,”’ ‘‘ Kingship.”’ ‘* Justice,” 
** Light,’’ ‘* Righteousness,” etc. They are expositions in Mr. MacDonald’s 
peculiar style of several passages of Scripture, and frequently exhibit the 
power of analysis, the tenderness and sympathy, and the poetic fervor that 
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mark other writings of the author. Fassages of great beauty might be 
quoted. They should scarcely be called sermons, nor be criticised for not 
meeting the standards of homiletic excellence. It was clearly not their 
author’s thought to present them as models in form. The theme is preémi- 
nent. He has no set way of introducing it, unless his quiet announcement 
or hint of it in the closing sentence of each preceding sermon may be so 
called. There is no distinct and concise statement of any divisions of his 
theme in any of his discourses. They wear the character of philosophical 
essays, commingled with exposition. The unity of a single general theme 
connects the series of sermons of the present volume. That theme is a pecu- 
liarly favorite one with Mr. MacDonald, pervades all his writings, and colors 
all his thoughts. It isthe Fatherhood of God. It constitutes the centre and 
the substance of his theology. It so fills his mind that he has little or no 
place in his writings for God as a Sovereign or a Judge. There isno element 
of justice in God, no indignation over sinners, no purpose to punish, no de- 
mand for atonement. Jesus Christ makes no satisfaction to Divine justice, 
meets no penalty, works out no righteousness for any one beyond Himself. 
“‘Repentance, restitution, confession, prayed-for forgiveness, righteous deal- 
ing thereafter, is the sole possible, the only true make-up forsin. Fornothing 
less than this did Christ die.” ‘‘ The work of Jesus Clirist on the earth was 
the Creative Atonement, because it works atonement in every heart.” ** Jus- 
tice, that is God, has conquered when a man acknowledges the right he de- 
nied before, and says to wrong, ‘I loathe you.’” ‘Justice and mercy are 
one.”? The doctrine of a vicarious sacrifice is a ‘‘ deformed absurdity.’? Sub- 
stitution is an “insult to God and a horrible injustice.”? The explicit declara- 
tions of Scriptures are explained away and a foundation is Jaid for the doctrine 
of the final restoration to holiness and happiness of all men. Heaven is the 
home of ‘‘ an ever-growing and infinite atonement” for sin. While there- 
fore the Christian reader will find much in these sermons of Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s that is true and tender and beautiful, much that will quicken holy emo- 
tion and purpose, he will also find that which is at war with his own reli- 
gious experience, and antagonistic to his conceptions of Biblical teaching. 


Allegheny. THOMAS H. ROBINSON. 


The following works in Practical Theology also require notice: 


Moral Miracles: Being Manifestations of God’s Love and Power. By Leila 
Thomson. With a Preface by the Rev. A. McLaren, D.D. (New York: 
Carter & Bros.) This interesting little volume is an undesigned but effective 
commentary on our Lord’s words, ‘* He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also : and greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto the Father ” (John xiv, 12). The risen and exalted Christ enables 
His people to surpass even His own wondrous displays of power, when through 
the cross they give eyes to the spiritually blind and raise the dead in sin. 
Such records of Divine energy and grace, as are here recorded, greatly encour- 
age and stimulate all Christian workers. The narratives are not tame and 
goodish, but fresh and vivid and wonderfully suggestive. ——Supreme Things 
in Their Practical Relations. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D.,LL.D. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) Another useful volume from the practiced 
pen of Dr. Burr, who seems to have found the secret of interesting men in 
works of practical piety, written on the plane of modern thought. The book 
before us is a series of essays upon those things which may justly claim to 
be supreme, beginning with the supreme book and ending with the supreme 
person. Occasionally the thought is far-fetched and the wording is common- 
place, but in the main the statements of truth are such as to catch and re- 
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ward the attention. The fact that the volume comes from the Tract House 
is sufficient evidence that it is undenominational and thoroughly evangelical. 
— From B. Westermann & Co. we have Heilswahrheiten und Heilsleben oder 
Glaube und Heiligung. Biblische Betrachtungen zum Gebrauch fiir Méad- 
chen- und Jungfrauen-Vereine. Frei nach dem Englischen. (Gotha: 
Friedr. Andr. Perthes.) Any one looking overa collection of Dutch or 
German religious books of the last century is sure to find among them trans- 
lations of the best devotional writings of such men as Baxter, Bunyan, 
Owen and Doddridge. This good custom once so prevalent begins now tobe 
resumed, and here we have a free rendering of an English work on “ Faith 
and Holiness,” expressly adapted to societies of girls and young women. It 
is introduced by a short Preface from the pen of Pastor Bauer, of Koblenz. 
It consists of a series of short, earnest and tender applications of the words 
of Scripture to the uses of a daily Christian life. They are marked as appro- 
priate to the periods of the Church year from Advent to Trinity Sunday, 
but are adapted to edify and impress on any occasion.——All About Jesus. 
By Alexander Dickson. (New York: Carter & Bros.) The publishers 
have issued a new (the fifth) edition at a reduced price of this precious vol- 
ume, whose appeal is always to the sensibilities of a Christian heart. The 
author disclaims both learning and logic. The object is not to prove any- 
thing or to startle by novelty, but assuming the common faith as to the per- 
son and office of our Lord to set forth His excellencies and attractions for His 
believing people. These are recounted in the way of commenting upon the 
description of the Beloved in the fifth chapter (vs. 10-15) of Canticles. The 
devout author breathes the spirit of old Rutherford, and has produced a vol- 
ume which no disciple can read without having his heart put into a healthful 
glow. To ponder its pages is to liedown in green pastures and ‘wander be- 
side waters of rest.——Rambles Round Reformed Lands. By the Rev. James 
I. Good, D.D. (Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller.) The author is an esteemed 
minister of the Reformed (German) Church, who, on repeated visits to the 
continent, took occasion to hunt up the places rendered memorable by their 
connection with the fathers and founders of the Reformed in Europe. This 
volume contains lively and interesting sketches of what he saw and heard. 
Zurich, Berne, Basle, Geneva, Strasburg, Heidelberg, Marburg, Elberfeld, 
Emden, are among the historic points to which his attention was turned. 
While he was most concerned about the past, he does not neglect to note the 
present state of religion in these regions, and especially such tokens ot revival 
as anywhere appear. The volume is readable and suggestive, but the ‘ illus- 
trations,’ as they are called,do not add to its value. At Emden, he met 
with what he calls the oldest orthodox organization of the Reformed in Ger- 
many, being the Coetus founded by John & Lasco in 1543, which has survived 
for 350 years, and still holds its meetings, though destitute of ecclesiastical 
authority. The book is deserving of a much better outward dress than it has 
received from the publisher. Scripiure Selections for Christmas, Easter 
and Times of Affliction. (American Tract Society.) This neat octavo of 64 
pages in limp cloth contains, in extra-large type, extracts from Holy Writ of 
the nature specified in the title. As the short prefatory note states, while 
the “natural order of Scripture’ has been disregarded, yet an essential and 
vindicating unity runs through the whole, so as to make each series a pro- 
gressive unfolding of its great theme. And we doubt not that many an aged 
disciple will heartily thank the experienced pastor who has put together 
these well-selected and skillfully arranged portions uf the living oracles.—— 
Simon Peter: His Early Life and Times. By Charles S. Robinson, D.D. 
(Thesame.) The author has issued several volumes of discourses upon vari- 
ous portions of Scripture, but we are inclined to believe that this is the best 
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of them. It is written in his usual crisp and perspicuous style. and is 
adapted both to inform and to impress. Its peculiar merit lies in its draw- 
ing forth the wealth of the Biblical statements in such a way asto strengthen 
the reader’s attachment to the Divine, and at the same time make him 
feel that the lessons given come with the authority of the ever-living 
God. The history of the Apostle Peter yields only to that of his ‘* beloved 
brother Paul” in fullness and variety of suggestion.—Hartesteruming en 
Leering. Gedichten. Door A. Zwemer. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) This volume 
is a fresh illustration of the polyglot character of our population. It is a 
collection of verses in the Dutch language issued in a Western State. The 
author is an esteemed minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, who culti- 
vates the muses but makes his poetic inspiration subsidiary to a religious end, 
the title indicating that his stanzas come out of the heart, and are intended 
for instruction. He justifies this by the fact that in the Psalter we have ‘‘ A 
Song a Psalm, Maschil,”’ which latter word is rendered in the Staaten Bybel 
onderwyzing, i. e., instruction. To each poem is prefixed a verse from Scrip- 
ture, and the author recommends his readers to study the text rather than his 
verses. The piecesare arranged under the heads, ‘‘ Words of Hope,” “‘ Nature 
and Grace,” ‘‘ Abroad and At Hume” and ‘ Miscellaneous,”’ and are evi- 
dently a collection of what has been written at various periods in the course 
of years. Mr. Zwemer does not rival the brilliant songsters of his father- 
land, but he has produced a, book that will give pleasure and profit to a great 
many readers.—To Meet the Day Through the Christian Year. By the 
author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) This graceful volume contains on each page a text,'with some 
practical or devotional comments, followed by a poetical extract gathered 
from a widerange. Its arrangement after the course of the Christian year, 
while a recommendation to many, will be the reverse to others. But apart 
from this the book merits only praise. Its tenor is suited to earnest believers 
of every name, and the meditations are neither commonplace nor outré, while 
the selections of veise are uniformly made with taste and judgment.——Re- 
liques of The Christ. By Denis Wortman, D.D. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) This nicely printed little volume contains a poem well worthy of 
such an impress. True, sometimes the metre halts and an unusual word 
somewhat repels, but the general strain is very winning andattractive. Like 
Faber, our poet is content when only two lines in a quatrain rhyme, but like 
him, also, he has everywhere 


‘The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet’s dream.’ 


Dr. Wortman has produced a poem that will live. It is devotion fused with 
arich fancy. The one theme, the central thought, about which all the verses 
revolve holds him as with a magic spell, and he speaks with such a tender 
grace that even the careless reader is arrested, while the loving Christian 
heart rejoices to see its Saviour set forth with such fidelity and beauty. The 
stanzas are instinct with poetic fire and their harmonies linger in the memory 
like strains of heavenly music.——Christ and His Teachings. Being the 
Second Volume of Selections from the Sermons of the late Alexander Gardi- 
ner Mercer, D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This second 
selection from the discourses of Dr. Mercer seems to us superior to the first. 
They are fresher, more thoughtful, more stamped with the author’s individu- 
ality. Their tone is always devout, and the one aim seems to be the edifica- 
tion of the hearer. The preacher shuns questions: which, however important 
in themselves, are not best settled in the way of pulpit prelection. For in- 
stance, the sermon on the Temptation of Christ declines to consider whether 
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the narrative is to be taken literally just as it stands, or is to be regarded as 
an inward subjective experience, and insisting that in either case the spiritual 
meaning is the same, goes on to interpret that. But one cannot go with the 
author when he implies a doubt whether the early part of Genesis is ‘‘ literal 
history or the imaginary embodiment of primitive and inspired conceptions.” 
The references of the New Testament to this point imply beyond doubt the 
literal truthfulness of the record as to our first parents. The concluding ser- 
mon on Worldliness is faithful, yet with a fine discrimination, but its view of 
the theatre seems to overlook the fact that whatever may be the possibilities 
of the case, the history of the drama from the earliest times shows only one 
side morally. - 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR INDUCTIVE Logic. By JOHN VENN, 
Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan. 
Crown 8vo. 


In this book, Mr. Venn has published hislectures delivered at Oxford under 
a title which only by a wide latitude serves to describe the logical mélanye 
he gives to us. He deals in a somewhat broken and wearisome style with de- 
tached but current logical and psychological problems, the latter having the 
general interest which entitles them to a place. Of the more logical of these 
problems we may speak and in the same detached manner, without passing 
judgment upon the book as a whole in the narrow space at our disposal. In 
the way of general review it may be said, however, that the author’s discus- 
sions are in the main suggestive and profitable, though not of the severe 
structure and very valuable contents which we had learned to look for from 
the pen of Mr. Venn. 

The question of a plurality of inductive relations is opened on page 73. 
This is a point which has been little discussed since Mr. Mill dismissed the 
idea declaring that coéxistence did not present a legitimate field for the 
application of his canons of inductive reasoning. Mr. Venn’s overhauling 
of Mr. Mill’s conclusion, and reinstatement of coéxistence (especially), is likely 
to prove fruitful of discussion and results for the logic of induction. The dis- 
cussion hangs upon the question, Is there anywhere the necessary coéxistence 
of events or phenomena which justifies belief in uniformity, and thusaffords 
a basis for inductive discovery? Mr. Venn finds a modified theory of coéxis- 
tence possible in opposition to Mill (‘* Logic,” ii, 115). Ina recent article in 
** Mind ” (July, 1889), Prof. Bain touches on the same question. 

In his doctrine of belief, the author keeps close to James Mill and Hume 
(pp. 181-135). A sufficiently experienced and uncontradicted association 
carries belief in the uniformity of nature. The psychological phase of the 
belief motive is seen in the absence of contradiction in the presentational 
area, a position in which psychologists generally concur. The rise of illusion 
when contradiction to a state isabsent—that is, when presentations and their 
escort are consistent and homogeneous—shows our unreserved tendency to 
belief. The most recent discussion of this truth is from the pen of Prof. 
James (‘* Mind,” October, 1889). But holding this firmly, it is yet hard to see 
how this belief is accounted for—especially hard to see how it can be 
accounted for by association. It goes out with no inducement from the 
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side of association apparently, as one of the first peculiarities of thought ; 
being a part of the mental reaction itself by which the first mental pictures 
are constructed. So peculiarly normal is belief to the child that it is not 
belief, but knowledge, and does not become belief until unbelief arises from 
some inconsistency in experience (p. 134). 

This discussion is closely connected with the doctrine of the existential 
judgment. Is the assertion of existence a true judgment, i. e., is existence a 
true predicate, something added to the fundamental belief movement 
already spoken of ? Mr. Venn holds that it is (p. 232), and we think soundly. 
An assertion of existence arises only after belief becomes conscious ; after in- 
consistency and contradiction make it necessary to defend it, and in this defense 
there isa trueassertion of something—external existence—added to the subject 
notion. This existential assertion is, therefore, to be carefully distinguished 
from the ‘‘real ” reference which all judgments have—a valid position taken 
by the author (pp. 233, 234) in opposition to the nominalists. The ‘‘ real ”’ 
presupposition which all judgment carries, answers, perhaps, to the belief 
movement in its universality; and the existential statement to developed 
conscious belief in a reasonable conclusion. 

In the discussion of the kinds of judgment several points of great import- 
ance are touched upon, and we are glad to note their essential correspondence 
with recent tentative endeavors of our own (‘‘ Hand-book of Psychology : 
Senses and Intellect,’ Holt, N. Y., pp. 292-299). The classification of judg- 
ments on the basis of the belief which they carry seems to give ground for the 
psychological development of categoricals, hypotheticals and disjunctives 
from a single stem. The hypothetical is, psychologically, the suggested 
doubt ; the categorical, the asserted conviction brought out by consideration 
of the doubt ; and the disjunctive, the more or less expanded categorical state- 
ment of alternative beliefs, the doubt remaining unsolved. Mr. Venn suggests 
the same procedure, though he does not discuss it formally (p. 243-250). He 
takes the disjunctive to be a categorical which merely ‘* widens the reference ” 
(p. 246, 247); asserts that the hypothetical rests on doubt (belief) of the 
antecedent clause, and in his position respecting the ‘real’? reference of 
categoricals, intimates the hypothetical or belief value of simple analytic 
and synthetic propositions. The bearing of this general position upon 
the classification of syllogisms and their psychological meaning is readily 
apparent. 

Space does not permit the discussion of points which in other connections 
would be exceedingly profitable. For example, the stage of inductive pro- 
cedure, which Mr. Venn calls ‘ logical’? generalization, receives too much 
emphasis in relation to the constructive ‘* psychological ”’ stage (pp. 351-358). 
Whewell can be defended on this point against Mill. In real discovery and 
invention the overwhelming need is construction, not generalization, and a 
science when in the former stage is as much more advanced than when in the 
latter, as a philosophical (causal) explanation of a natural fact is more 
profound than its classification. To our mind Bacon leaves out the great 
essential to all nature—discovery, the constructive imagination—and Mill fol- 
lowed, in an original way, to be sure, in his foot-steps. We need no further evi- 
dence, historically, than Jevons has given us ; but in our psychological theory 
of discovery we are called upon to explain, while at the same time to appeal 
to the historical facts. 

On the other hand, the confirmatory function of deductive reasoning 
in scientific method is given due recognition by Mr. Venn, and his criticism 
of Jevons’ statement of induction, as a process of inverse deduction, is quite 
deserved and in order (pp. 361, 362). 

The book is to be heartily commended to students of logic, and more 
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especially to the students of science who neglect logic and are consequently 
unable to explain scientific procedure either for purposes of criticism or of 
utility. 

Toronto. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


INSTITUTES OF Economics. A Text-book for College Classes. By ELISHA 
BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
Pp. xii, 227. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1889. 


The new President of Brown University has made in his ‘ Institutes of 
Economics *’ a welcome addition to the means of proper instruction in political 
economy. If the teacher does not put it in the right hand of his pupils as a 
class-book, he should put it in the left for constant reference. The book 
throughout carefully sustains the two motives which prompted its composi- 
tion. The ‘‘ method” in its arrangement and succinct but clear statement 
of the subject-matters is excellent. The different forms of type and the use 
of foot-notes at once show the comparative importance of the topics treated, 
discriminate between principles, discussions and illustrations, and incite to a 
constant interest most widely varying capacities, whether in the chair or on 
the benches. English and German characteristics of manner are judiciously 
combined. Witheach paragraph the author fully cites the best authorities on 
the particular subject under review, and places every student under obligation 
by the time-saving reference to chapter and verse. The foot-notes have much 
of the fascinating charm of those of Roscher. An index should be supplied. 
Every book, however unpretending, which fails to give an index seems 
to show a lack of self-respect. 

In his second motive, tuuching ‘ Doctrine,’? the author’s success is 
marked. Uniformly and deftly he lets the nature of political economy 
appear over against the ** exact ’’ sciences, as a science at present in a state of 
transition and always to be progressive in character. At no step of the 
inquiry is he dogmatic, nor does he force his own opinion upon the reader, 
yet never hesitates to give it. Thus at the outset, after a fair presentation of 
the views of the various schools as to the character and method of the science, 
he maintains that: 1. ** Certain general laws of absolute and universal validity 
and no less ‘ natural’ than those of physics, underlie the science of econo- 
mics, viz., those laws of the physical world and of man’s constitution which 
determine man’s temporal weal; 2. In all economic activity the presump- 
tion is in favor of individual liberty and free competition [laissez faire], 
rightfulness of public intervention in no case admissible save after proof’’ 
(p. 26). ; 

In accordance with the present tendency, Dr. Andrews acknowledges that 
true economic forces may be found in the domain of ethics, of jurisprudence 
and of sociology, and he thus seeks to make the range of the science wider, yet 
not more vague. As to terminology, he would substitute ‘* economics ” for 
political economy; ‘‘ undertaker” for entrepreneur, and would discard 
‘** market value,’? though he uses the term. Instead of ‘ protection ” he 
speaks of ‘* the theory of nutrient restriction,” and of ‘ the legal limitation 
ot foreign commerce.”’ His definitions are not always happily expressed, 
being now and then descriptive or explanatory rather than true definitions. 
His statement of the protectionist view is hardly satisfactory. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘* There are those who believe in the legal limitation of foreign com- 
merce not merely as a prophylactic, a stimulant, or a tonic, but as a highly 
beneficial form of industrial nutriment, supposing it to give the body politic 
flesh and blood, not indirectly alone, but as an instant consequence, at the 
very momeut of its astringent efficiency, and about in proportion thereto ” 
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(p. 96). The medical metaphor may be not unjust, nor so much obscure as 
inadequate. 

President Andrews does ample justice to the contribution which Fy A. 
Walker has made to the wages question, but rejects his Residual Claimant 
theory. The ‘Institutes’? would have gained had it given a distinct place, 
as Walker does, to the “‘ reaction’? in each department of political economy 
upon production. The effect of consumption upon further production is very 
suggestively treated, though not explicitly as the dynamics of wealth. 

The practical topics involving economical theory are well chosen for the 
needs of the student. They are ‘Coin and Paper Currency in the United 
States,” ‘* Taxation ’? and ** Poverty.” 

Dr. Andrews has made a distinct contrfbution to the science of political 
economy and a wise gift to the country. 

Rutgers College. AUSTIN Scott. 


ALPHA: A GREEK PRIMER INTRODUCTORY TO XENOPHON. By WIL- 
LIAM G. Frost, A. M., Oberlin College. Boston: Allynand Bacon, 1889. 


In assailing the methods pursued by teachers of Greek as antiquated and 
barren of results, the foes of classical education have not been without a 
foundation of fact. Our professors of New Testament exegesis bear witness 
to the inadequacy of the preparation received by many young men who come 
to them professedly equipped for work in their class-rooms. The need of 
reform has been felt in all branches of education ; and it is fair to say that 
none have sought more earnestly or more successfully for the remedy than 
those who are engaged in presenting the facts of language as illustrated 
in the most perfect vehicle ever used by man to convey his thoughts. No 
part of the system is so important as the beginning, and none has received 
more careful attention. The so-called natural method has been sometimes 
overdone, sometimes wrongly applied; but what is true in its principles bids 
fair to be the ruling guide in future Greek primers. It is no longer considered 
necessary that the beginner should be bewildered by a mass of strange facts, 
the greater part of which he will forget long before he can put them into 
use. The best of recent primers agree in two things: that the student shall 
learn,.in grammar and vocabulary, only so much as he can immediately apply 
i reading, and that he shall thoroughly master every fact that is thus put 
before him. They differ chiefly in the principles which determine their 
selection of facts as necessary for the beginner, and in their methods of so 
presenting these facts as to facilitate that thorough mastery of the facts 
selected upon which they insist. 

Prof. Frost has prepared a Greek primer which has many points of excel- 
lence. The vocabulary is carefully and wisely selected. Itlooks beyond the 
usage of the Anabasis, to give the preference to words which are also common 
in the best works of Sophocles, Plato and Demosthenes. The order which is 
followed in presenting grammatical facts is a goodone. In most Greek prim- 
ers, the beginner is bewildered by fragmentary references to scattered sen- 
tences and paragraphs in the school grammars. Prof. Frost has shown that 
it is possible to avoid this, and to set forth theessential principles of grammar 
as a connected whole on the pages of the primer. The necessary elements of 
inflection and syntax having thus been mastered, the student is introduced 
to the use of the grammar at a stage when he is prepared to recognize in 
the new forms, which there meet his eye, new illustrations of the principles 
with which he is already familiar. Some common stumbling blocks are 
avoided. The learner is not informed, for instance, that the Greek subjunc- 
tive and optative are to be translated by the English ‘** may” and “ might; ” 
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and the teacher is not under the necessity of disturbing his faith in the 
printed page by telling him that, in a large part of their most common uses, 
those expressionsdo not give the real force of the Greek moods. Inconsistency 
is shown in forcing upon the student’s attention the forms of thedual. Asa 
“luxury of language,’’ almost unknown to the Anabasis, it might be passed 
over ina primer with decided gain in economy of space and in clearness. 
The statements concerning aspirated perfects from mute stems are vague. 
Curtius (Verbum, ii, 217) classifies them all as second perfects; Goodwin 
(Grammar, pp. 138, 139) as first perfects. Prof. Frost apparently calls them 
second perfects if they come from palatal stems, first perfects if the stem 
ends in a labial. But these are small blemishes. 

The book can hardly fail to be useful if those who use it observe faithfully 
the author’s directions in the way of thoroughness. There are, perhaps, 
faults in details of arrangement which experience alone can bring to light ; 
but in the main principles on which it is based it marks a distinct advance 
in the methods of primary instruction in Greek. The student is encouraged 
throughout to feel that he is studying a living language. His attention is 
kept on the alert by the constant call for original application of principles 
already learned; his interest is aroused by the clear and persistent setting 
forth of the close relation, in word and structure, between Greek and Eng- 
lish ; his knowledge of history is increased and his sense of the beautiful in 
literature awakened by the well-chosen exercises. In external appearance 
the book calls for criticism only as regards its flimsy cover, which is not 
adapted for a school-boy’s use. Numerous wood-cuts add to the attractive- 
ness of its pages, among which a Princeton man may be allowed to greet 
with pleasure a cut of old Whig Hall, figuring here as VEQY JQNIKOS. 

Lehigh University. W. A. ROBINSON. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Volumes 
i and iii FROM THE ALLEGHENIES TO THE MIssISSIPPI, 1769-1783. 
Pp. xvi, 352 and 427. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
The Knickerbocker Press, 1889. 


This is an important work, vigorously written, thrillingly interesting and 
should be very popular. The two volumes already published cover the heroic 
period of the history of the United States. Not unnaturally the chief inter- 
est during these years of fortitude and endurance, of heroism and triumph, 
has centred upon the Atlantic seaboard, being indeed focused upon that se- 
rene and undaunted spirit who was not merely the brain and arm, but also 
the soul and spirit of the struggle for independence. The world has been 
dimly conscious that there was contemporaneously going on in the West a 
struggle not less heroic and only less important. Washington paused to note 
it. Patrick Henry watched, forwarded, spoke of it in words of singularly 
just appreciation. Yet its true significance was long unappreciated, and is 
scarcely now thoroughly understood. Like all heroic ages, this has tended to 
become an age of fable. Tradition has overlaid the period with a mass of fool- 
ish, extravagant, utterly incredible rubbish which writers whose zeal wes 
great, but not according to knowledge, have perpetuated in books purporting 
to be histories, but rising in many cases scarcely above the standard of the 
** dime novel ”’ and ‘‘ penny dreadful.’? Mr. Roosevelt has performed his task 
with characteristic energy. His researches have been indefatigably pushed 
to the original sources, not a few of which have been used by him for the first 
time. His critical methods, which are those of the best modern school of 
history, have played havoc with many oft-repeated and long-credited stories ; 
while his intimate acquaintance and sympathy with frontier life have ena- 
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bled him to retain all the picturesqueness of pioneer history in a narrative 
artistically and critically exact. The result is a rehabilitation of such heroes 
of border romance as Boon and Robertson, Sevier and Shelby, Clark and 
Campbell. As generally happens, the men gain, rather than lose, by the 
process, 

The volumes already published cover the exploration and settlement of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and incidentally relate the story of two of the 
most remarkable expeditions in the history of our country, that of George 
Rogers Clark into the Illinois country, which secured the North-west to the 
colonies, and that of the *‘overmountain men’ from the western slopes of 
the Alleghanies, which under the leadership of William Campbell beat the 
gallant Ferguson at Kings Mountain, and opened the way to Yorktown and 
ultimate liberty. Mr. Roosevelt very justly points out that the great work 
of winning this part of the West was due to the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians— 
paying one more tribute to the part which Calvinism has played in advanc- 
ing Civilization and liberty. Thus, he says (i, p. 103): ‘‘ The backwoodsmen 
were Americans by birth and parentage, and of mixed race; but the domi- 
nant strain in their blood was that of the Presbyterian [rish—the Scotch- 
Irish as they were so often called. .... These Irish representatives of the 
Covenanters were in the West almost what the Puritans were in the North- 
east, and more than the Cavaliers were inthe South. Mingled with the descen- 
dants of many other races, they nevertheless formed the kernel of the dis- 
tinctively and intensely American stock who were the pioneers of our people in 
their march westward, the vanguard of the army of fighting settlers, who 
with axeand rifle won their way from the Alleghanies to the Rio Grande and 
the Pacific. .... In the hard life of the frontier they lost much of their 
religion, and they had but scant opportunity to give their children the school- 
ing in which they believed ; but what few meeting houses and school-houses 
there were on the border were theirs’ .... (p. 273). ‘‘ The Presbyterian 
Irish, with their fellows of Calvinistic stock and faith, formed the backbone of 
the moral and order-loving element, and the Presbyterian Irish were almost 
to aman staunch and furious upholders of the Continental Congress.” 
Himself of a different stock and a different creed, the ample justice done 
these sturdy men and their lofty faith, well illustrates the author’s conscien- 
tious seeking after truth. 

It seems almost invidious to point out short-comings in a work on the whole 
so admirable. Yet it could be desired that some of the estimates of early 
conflicts with the Indians, in the main just and fair, were tempered with the 
principle, ‘‘To whom much is given, of him much shall be required.’”’ The 
frontiersmen often had provocation to retaliate for Indian outrages in a way 
in which it can hardly be said that they had sufficient justification. Like all 
that Mr. Roosevelt has written, moreover, this book bears evidence of hasty 
composition. His research has been broad, faithful and accurate, though 
not,in all cases, exhaustive and now and again he has missed the significance 
of a passage which he quotes, apparently from too rapid reading. ‘The in- 
troductory chapter is crude and ill considered and wanting in accuracy of 
phraseology. Hasty generalizations and minor repetitions are quite frequent. 
The foot-notes are full of sweeping and not always just criticisms of incom- 
petent, but usually well-meaning writers, who have written of this period. 
The vials of his wrath are especially emptied upon ** Edmund Kirke,’’ whose 
spirited books are so unhistorical as hardly to deserve to be taken seriously. 
It is to be hoped that these notes will at some future day be largely sup- 
pressed or modified. Perhaps these flaws are fully compensated by the vigor 
and freshness of style and virility of diction. Mr. Roosevelt plainly has no 
doubt that the English is a living language, and with a very few exceptions 
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the text could be pruned of novel words and phrases only to its disadvantage. 
The book-making is in the best style of the ‘* Knickerbocker Press,”* which 
is sufficient commendation for any book. 
Miami University. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE PorETRY OF TENNYSON. By HENRY VAN DYKE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889. 


A volume discussing Tennyson’s poetry is sure of commanding attention. 
No poet of our time is so generally read, and none, we may say, is more be- 
loved. He has endeared himself toso many hearts by his *‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
that even where there may be no high critical appreciation of his poetry, there 
is sure to be a warm liking for the poet, who has brought to human sorrow 
such a balm as is found in his noted elegy on Arthur Hallam. 

The volume before us, however, addresses the cultivated tastes of all who 
love a true poetry. It is the fruit of years of appreciative study of the poet. 
The estimate formed has been formed after close investigation of the poet’s 
entire career, and after a careful and fruitful comparison of changes in some 
of the poems themselves and of changes in the general style of the poet’s 
workmanship. In his Preface, the authordeprecates any specific critical atti- 
tude. ‘‘ I should be sorry to have any one take [this book] merely as acollec- 
tion of critical essays’? (Pretace, p. ix). The sentence which indicates the 
standpoint from which the book is written is that ** poetry is a part of life and 
a most important part.”?’ That sentence as expanded in the closing pages of 
the Preface is an admirable estimate of the function of poetry, and the rea- 
sons given by the author on pp. xi-xiii, for ranking Tennyson with the world’s 
great poets are eloquently stated. The scope of treatment for the subject is 
indicated at once by the titles of the successive chapters: ‘*‘ The First Flight,’’ 
‘The Palace of Art,” ‘* Milton and Tennyson,” ‘‘ Two Splendid Failures,” 
*“* The Idylls of the King,’ ** Fhe Historic Trilogy,” ‘‘ The Bible in Tenny- 
son,’ ** The Chronology of Tennyson,” ‘‘ A List of Biblical Quotations and 
Allusions found in the Works of Tennyson.” 

The discussion of Tennyson’s *‘ First Flight” traces in the volume of 1827, 
** Poems by Two Brothers,’’ the influence of Byron—in the opinion of the 
author, an influence not hitherto marked by students of Tennyson. It calls 
attention also to the variety of metrical forms there, as in his later efforts, so 
distinctive a mark of his poetic art. It finds also thoughts and phrases 
used again by the Laureate in his maturer works. It is, however, in the 
essay entitled the ‘‘ Palace of Art” that the author discusses the real ad- 
vent of Tennyson into poetry. It is his view that Tennyson profited by the 
sharp, not to say searching and supercilious criticism, of Lockhart, et id omne 
genus. And further, by a comparison of the ‘“‘ Palace of Art,” as it stood 
in 1884, with the poem in the edition of 1833, Dr. van Dyke shows clearly 
the growth of the poet’s genius, both in poetic form and poetic idea. Not, 
however, till the appearance of the poems of 1842 was his place among Eng- 
lish poets fully assured. All earlier work needed the lessons which the 
critics gave without stint and without, we may add, sympathy or grace. 

By far the longest and most elaborate discussion in the volume is that on 
** Tennyson and Milton.’? The ground taken is that Tennyson is next of kin 
to Milton. ‘‘ Their best qualities are the same. ... They are marked 
by the same exact observation of nature, the same sensitive perception of her 
most speaking aspects, the same charm of simple and musical description.” 
In poetic use of double words, in the effect on their poetic development of a 
great moral shock, with Milton, the civil war, with Tennyson, the death of 
Arthur Hallam, in their treatment of the whole theme of womanhood, the 
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kinship is asserted and illustrated. He traces further, ‘‘in the temper of 
the sou] and the sameness of the moral purpose,’’a close intellectual rela- 
tionship between ‘* Paradise Lost” and ‘‘ Idylls of the King’? and “In Me- 
moriam.” Before yielding assent to the author’s conclusions here, we frankly 
confess we should like to see a fuller exposition of the supposed analogy. 

The essay on the “ Idylls of the King”? shows us the author at his best 
as an interpreter of Tennyson. It is worthy of all praise, for its true insight 
into the nature of the Idylls in poetry and for its admirable comment on their 
scope and meaning. He has traced the order of production of these poems 
with great care and accuracy, and has thereby thrown undoubted light on 
their meaning. It has certainly been too often forgotten, that as long as they 
were regarded as separate pictures, as long as their succession and the connec- 
tion between them was concealed, it was impossible to form any competent 
judgment of their meaning or value. 

It is the estimate of Tennyson as a dramatist which will be most ques- 
tioned. ‘* The systematic underestimation of Tennyson’s dramatic work is 
a reproach,”’ the author says, ‘* to the intelligence of our critics.”” He con- 
cedes that they are closet dramas, ¢. e., dramas for reading, rather than 
dramas for the stage. Is not this the final test, however. a test springing 
from the very nature of dramatic art ? It is the failure to find in them ‘ the 
intensity of passion and overflow of feeling,’? which has led many critics 
to disparage them as dramatic efforts. Despite the author’s very thorough 
analysis of Tennyson’s dramatic aims in the Trilogy, and conceding all that 
he says of Tennyson’s skill in characterization, we do not see that he has 
made good the very high claim for the poet as a dramatist. In saying that 
‘‘as an historic drama and taken altogether, ‘Queen Mary’ must rank not 
below, perhaps even above, ‘Henry VIII,’”’ the comparison of course is not 
with one of Shakespeare’s greater historic dramas. His part in ‘* Henry 
VIIL” was confined, according to Professor Dowden, to the King, Queen Cath- 
erine and Wolsey. All the rest is by Fletcher. It was the judgment of Sir 
Henry Taylor that the history of Queen Mary afforded the best of tragic 
material for the dramatist in all modern history. Tennyson’s choice of this 
theme necessitates the highest style of dramatic treatment. We may con- 
cede to Tennyson as to Chaucer a certain degree of dramatic power. But it 
does not appear to us that this is equal to the construction of historic drama, 
where great passions and great events are so stormily commingled. 

The contribution of the author to an appreciation of Tennyson in his essay 
on ‘*‘ The Bible in Tennyson ”’ is a new study of the poet. It is thoroughly 
done. What Bishop Wordsworth has done for Shakespeare, Dr. van Dyke 
has done for the poet-laureate. Every reader will be surprised at the 
extent of Biblical quotations and allusions here brought to view. With 
equal care and thoroughness he has arranged a chronology of the events 
in the poet’s life. It is also a complete bibliography of his works. We 
can only take leave of the volume with an expression of our wonder that the 
author has found time in the cares of a large city parish for such awork. His 
fine training in art criticism, evidenced by his articles in our magazines, and 
his generous literary scholarship, have well equipped him for the study of 
such a poet as the Laureate. We share with him all his admiration and love 
for Tennyson. We owe him a debt of thanks for giving us in this volume 
this estimate, so careful, so scholarly, so full of true devotion to poetry inits 
largest meaning. If we have differed from him in a few points, it is perhaps 
because we were only looking at the other side of the shield. 

Princeton, JAMES O. MURRAY. 
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The following books also require notice : 


The United States: Its History and Constitution. By Alexander John- 
ston, late Professor of Jurisprudence and Pulitical Economy in Princeton 
College. 12mo, pp. 286. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889.) The 
late Prof. Johnston laid the foundations of his deservedly high reputa- 
tion as a student of American history, and especially of American politics, 
in his admirable ‘* History of American Politics,’ published by the Holts in 
1879. In the brief decade that has intervened, he won for himself a most en- 
viable position among writers on kindred themes. The present treatise, re- 
printed from the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’? gives what is probably the 
best, most reliable and best considered brief account of American history 
accessible. All the best qualities of Prof. Johnston’s method and style are 
here apparent—his clearness, compactness, directness, simplicity, his mastery 
of facts, his careful and suggestive generalizations. It is an admirable vol- 
ume.——English Lands, Letters and Kings: From Celt to Tudor. By Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. Small 8vo, pp. xi, 327. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1889.) Mr. Mitchell publishes here the first portion of a delightful 
series of ‘* Talks,” in which he leads his readers rapidly over the salient fea- 
tures of the literary history of England, from its first Celtic dawn to ‘ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth.” He calls it a ‘‘ bold scurry ”’ over a wide 
reach of ground, but he manages to leave a pleasant impression of increasing 
knowledge on the reader’s mind. On p. 9, note, ** Romish’’ cannot but be 
misunderstood ; and the first line of the quotation from Godiva, on p. 16, 
would be improved by being restored to the form Tennyson gave it. Tyn- 
dale’s translation was not “ first printed at Wittenberg,’ nor * about 1530 ”? 
(p. 185).——Unknown Switzerland. By Victor Tissot. Translated from the 
twelfth edition by Mrs. Wilson. 8vo, pp. x, 371. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., 1889). A pleasant book of travel in the less tourist-ridden 
parts of Switzerland—something of an elegant and French ‘“ Innocents 
Abroad ” in style, full of description, historical sketches and quick turns of 
French wit. The reader is introduced to all the characteristic features of 
the country, from the mountains and gorges down to the Italian custom- 
house oflicers who levy duty on the cigar in the traveler’s mouth, on the 
pretext that it is newly lighted, and the inhabitants of Lugano, who devote 
to Bacchus the days which the Romish calendar devotes to religion. The 
translation is so good that it leaves no impression of its being a translation. 
No traveler to Switzerland should fail to add this book to his Baedeker.—— 
A Collection of Letters of Dickens. 1833-1870. 16mo, pp. vi, 252. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889.) This dainty volume is a successful 
attempt to compress the three volumes of Dickens’ letters, edited by his sis- 
ter-in-law and his eldest daughter about a decade ago, into one small volume. 
The letters actually gain, as the editor hoped, by the compression ; as does 
also the reader.— Poems of Nature: Poems Subjective and Reminiscent: 
Religious Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. And Antislavery Poems: 
Songs of Labor and Reform. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Pp. 347 and 376. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888.) These two sump- 
tuous volumes are the second and third volumes of the new Riverside edition 
of Mr. Whittier’s works—an edition which leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of beauty of press-work, paper or binding. All the lovers of the 
*“ good, gray poet,’’ “all the windows of whose heart are open to the day,” 
will be grateful to the publishers for so fitting an enshrinement of his songs. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. Household Edition. With 
illustrations, 8vo, pp. x. 789. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The Poeticul Works of Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. With 
illustrations. Pp. viii. 321. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.. 1890.) Two more issues of the very cheap and satisfactory ‘* Household 
Edition,’ which Messrs. Houghton and Mifflin are publishing of the com- 
plete works of several of our choicest poets. It goes without saying that the 
Vulumes are well printed and well manufactured. 








